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THE EMPERORS AT SALZBURG, 


THE curiosity of politicians has been stimulated or gratified 
T by discovering that the Emrrrors have avowedly had a 

litical object in their meeting at Salzburg. At first this 
curiosity was a little baffled by the announcement that the 
yisit was one merely of condolence, and that the Emperor of 
the Frencu wished solely to express the great regret with 
which he had received the news of the fate that has overtaken 
the unfortunate Maximmian. Nor can there be any doubt 
that he must have gladly seized an opportunity of showing 
Europe that those who most nearly represent the deceased 
Prince are convinced that the author of the Mexican ex- 
pedition is not responsible for its bloody and melancholy 
end. If the meeting at Salzburg is intended as a sign 
that the French and their Sovereign are not to be held 
accountable for the death of the Emperor Maxritian, it 
is no more than is deserved. We now know the history 
of the last few months of Imperialism in Mexico, and we 
know enough to be sure that the downfall of the Empire 
was due to causes over which the French, after their retreat 
was once’ forced on them, had no control. It was the 
peculiar misfortune of MaximiLian that he was one of the 
very worst judges of men that could have been found in the 
civilized world. Of that innate sagacity which more than 
anything else guides Sovereigns aright in moments of difli- 
culty, he had not a particle. He handed over the city of 
Mexico to one of the greatest ruffians that could have been 
found on the face of the earth, and he not only gave him full 
powers, but such an extraordinary authority as prompted and 
enabled him to defy all remonstrance. Marquez was a well- 
known man in Mexico; his career was perfectly familiar to 
every one, and the Emperor might easily have known what 
consequences must ensue if such a man were entrusted with 
unlimited power. But, from a total inability to judge of men 
and events, the Emperor chose to put everything in his power, 
and the consequence was that the chief city of the Empire 
was for three months subjected to a reign of tyranny to 
which the disgraceful annals of Mexico can scarcely offer a 
parallel. It is fair that, now the Mexican expedition is 
over, such blame as its failure merits should be justly 
apportioned. Rumours have been circulated that there are 
documents in existence, which are to be published, and 
which would show how grossly MaximILIAN was deceived 
and deluded by the French. This may be true, or it may not. 
That MaxiMILIAN expressed himself with the utmost bitterness 


_ of the French, and of their whole conduct towards him, cannot 


be doubted. But the complaints of one party to a transaction 
cannot be taken as worth much unless we know all that is to 
be said on the other side; and in a great and serious affair like 
that of the Mexican expedition, men naturally form their 
judgments by regarding its history as a whole, and not by 
dwelling on any isolated incidents. So far as is known at 
present, there is no reason to think that the blame was wholly 
on the side of the French, and they are certainly not responsible 
for the final catastrophe. It is quite worth the trouble of an 
excursion to Salzburg to establish before the world that this is 
the view which the Court of Austria is prepared to adopt. 
That something, however, besides Mexican affairs was dis- 


‘cussed at Salzburg is highly probable. It is part of the old 


traditional notion once entertained of Louis NaPoueon and his 
position in Europe that he is full of secret counsels, and takes 
ho step except in furtherance of mysterious plans. But it has 

en faund very difficult to suggest any enterprise to which 
this meeting at Salzburg can have been intended to be pre- 
liminary. Still there is much in the general position of 
European affairs at the present crisis to which neither 
Emperor can be indifferent. Perhaps the Danubian Prin- 
cipalities furnish the most pressing cause of anxiety to both 
of them. For we there see in its most vivid colours the 


working of a change in European politics that appears to be 
inevitable. France and Austria may learn to view with- 
out apprehension the rise of Prussia. They may convince 
themselves that Southern Germany must join Northern 
Germany sooner or later. A little good sense and modera- 
tion may easily put an end to the tiny dispute which 
the undecided fate of North Schleswig keeps on foot. 
Italy may surmount her troubles, and even become the 
ally and friend of both Austria and France. But the 
irrepressible Eastern question cannot be got rid of. The 
present or recent subjects of Turkey are like the Romans ; 
they can neither bear their evils nor the remedies of those 
evils. They are always sighing after independence, and by 
dint of some little gunpowder, a vast and free amount of lying, 
and the intrigues of this or that great Power, they occasionally 
get independence. The Danubian Provinces have got their 
independence, and, having got it, they use it in a bold and 
creditable manner by burning and drowning the Jews, whom 
they have long detested. Prince Cartes can make no more 
of them than Prince Couza did, and one Minister is as inef- 
ficient as another. But although the recent history of this ludi- 
crous little semi-sovereignty is not very encouraging to those 
who think the slaves of Turks had better throw off the yoke, 
yet there is no standing still. The Eastern question goes on— 
fatal, continuous, unending—like the seasons, or interest on a 
bill, or Mr. Wuattey. France and Austria may wish that 
there should be a lull, but no lull comes. Russia is always 
at hand to pave the way for future encroachments, and 
meanwhile to protect Christianity. The Christians are 
there waiting to be protected, and longing to have their 
day of vengeance. Even the Suttan himself is treading in 
the path of his adversaries. He has thought it lawful to be 
taught by an enemy. He lately made a declaration which 
the Archbishop of Canterbury justly pronounced remarkable, 
and announced that he would henceforth not only protect 
Christians, but would protect Christianity itself. He would 
like to try the needle-gun which has been so often used suc- 
cessfully against him. If other sovereigns gain so much by 
protecting Christians, why should not he? A state of things 
in which the Suttan protects Christians, and a Christian 
Prince does not protect Jews, cannot fuil to alarm those who 
wish all things to remain as they are. And if the evil day is 
to come, then those whose interests nearly approach must 
combine to prepare for the future. And we may quite believe 
the telegrams when they tell us that France and Austria are 
agreed about the East. No other question can be mentioned 
where their interests are so closely identical. Both want to 
check Russia, and both wish to be considered the champions in 
the East of that Latin Christianity which is there not so much 
a faith asa cause. The millions of half-savage fanatics who 
are bound by the traditions of centuries to yelp and shoot and 
plunder in the name of the Latin Church are a source of real 
power to their protectors, a clan of which France and Austria 
are the joint heads, a counterpoise to the millions of other 
half-savages who exhibit themselves with the same fervour as 
the disciples of the Oriental Church. Sometimes these Latin 
Christians want pushing on, sometimes they want moderating. 
Sometimes they may be profitably ignored ; sometimes their 
wrongs are useful, and may be advantageously paraded before 
the world. If France and Austria act together in the matter, 
they can accomplish easily what either can only do with 
difficulty if acting without the other. Just at this moment, 
moderation, prudence, and reticence are the order of the day. 
The Suita is to be allowed for a short time to exercise him- 
self unassisted in the novel and agreeable task of protecting 
Christianity. The East is, if possible, to be kept quiet, and 
it may be that it is to be kept quiet because France and 
Austria think they will have enough to do elsewhere. 

It is said that the Emperors have firmly resolved on main- 
taining the peace of Europe; and although they have taken a 
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strange way to effect this desirable object if they have really | 
decided to thwart Prussia in South Germany, yet it must be | 
owned that it is not only in the East that it would seem to be | 
to their advantage that things should go on for the present as | 
they are, without any violent change. Italy, for example, is a | 
trouble and a thorn to both of them. To both of them, if war 
broke out, Italy would be a source of great anxiety and annoy- | 
ance. No one can doubt that at the next crisis in Europe, 
the next outbreak of war, the next outburst of popular | 
feeling, an attempt will be made to end the temporal | 
power and add Rome to Italy. All parties unite in anticipa- 
ting this as a certainty, whether they anticipate it with horror 
or with delight. The Italian Government could not possibly 
restrain its more ardent and revolutionary subjects, if only 
such a state of things arose as would seem to expose the Go- 
vernment to a pressure which it could not withstand, and 
which would excuse it for breaking faith with France. How 
would France and Austria regard such anevent? The obvious 
thing to say is that they would unite to put the movement 
down, but would it really be so easy for them to do so? Of 
course, in point of military strength, they could have their | 
own way at once. The Italians would not be mad enough 
to resist them, or, if they did, would be cut to pieces at 
a new Custozza. France and Austria could undoubtedly 
restore the Porz, and give him as much of his territory | 
back as they thought good for him; but what would happen 
afterwards? France and Austria would neither of them much | 
like a Papal triumph, the reign of successful ecclesiastics, | 
and the jubilee of the clerical party. A few years ago | 
Austria might have liked it, or seemed to like it, for there | 
was no Austria visible to the world except that which was to 
be found in the Court of Vienna, and the Court of Vienna 
was ruled by the Jesuits, But things are changed now. 
Austria has become a constitutional country; and respect for 
the Constitution goes in Austria along with a wish to see the 
Concordat abolished, and all sects placed on a fair and equal 
footing. Hungary is half Austria now, and Hungary has been 
for many years conspicuous for toleration and for its preference 
of the claims of country over those of the Church. And in the 
other halt of Austria the same spirit has lately shown itself 
with a vehemence and a universality that have excited 
astonishment even in those who thought they knew pretty 
well what was to be expected in Austria, The Emperor 
Francis JoserH would therefore find it very difficult, even 
if he were so inclined, to promote or force Papal reaction. 
It is true that he is thus brought into very much the 
same position as the Emperor of the Frencu, and it 
happens that on almost every important subject there 
is a great communion of interest between France and 
Austria at this moment; but it is a communion of 
interest which prompts both to be quiet and cautious, 
aud to think weil over the dangers that beset them both. 
They cannot want the Eastern question to be made per- 
manent now, or the decisive conflict to arise between 
ftaly and Rome, or the North Schleswigers to disarrange 
diplomaey with their little shrieks for justice. ‘They may be 
very well content with things as they are unless, indeed, 
France is bent on a war, and holds out the prospect of peace as 
a cover under which the preparations for war may be made. 


AMERICA. 


fy\O ordinary English readers American politics are more 

puzzling than attractive, and yet they deserve attentive 
study. ‘The experiment of governing a free country without 
a Constitution is novel and curious, ‘The direct legislation of 
Congress has superseded the elaborate checks and balances 
which had been contrived by the founders of the Republic, 
but Congress itself would perhaps become comparatively 
powerless if it ceased to act in concert with the public opinion 
of the dominant party. Notwithstanding political confusions, 
the laws are regularly administered, perfect tranquillity 
prevails to the North of the Border States, and the peuple 
regard voluntary emancipation from constitutional limitations 
with the same complacency which formerly attended a super- 
stitious reverence for the Federal compact. When the 
Eu peror Naro.eon, two or three years ago, informed the great 
bodies of the State that American and Freuch institutions con- 
tained many points of resemblance, the apparent paradox was 
justified by some remarkable coincidences. the Republic, as in 
the Empire, the chief of the Government was independent of 
the Legislature, and exclusively responsible for his acts. ‘The 
Ministers were mere clerks or agents, having no relations 
with the Legislative Body or with Congress, and holding 
office only at the pleasure of the head of the Executive. It 


was felt, however, that the analogy was merely formal: and 
the recent history of the United States illustrates the dif. 
ference between a ruling democracy and an autocratic W ; 
resting on equality. In France there are practically ca i. 
tical parties, while in America the Republican maa 
is absolutely supreme. Without disturbance or pas 
volution the Pxrsmenr has been deprived of near] a 
his functions, and the military commanders who govern th 
States of the former Union are exempted from obedience 
to the Commanper-1n-Cuier. The an 
officer unknown to the Constitution, has been invested wid 
nearly all the military powers of the PresiDEent; and the or 
of the dominant party express candid astonishment oy 
Jounson’s unavailing efforts to protest against the usurpations 
of Congress. Even the Cabinet Ministers, whose powers 
have always been exclusively derived from the Presipgyy 
have been made practically independent of their lawful supe. 
rior. Mr. Jounson long hesitated, in the midst of gop. 
temptuous ridicule from his opponents, whether he should 
dismiss General Sneripan, for the grossest contumacy, from 
the military command of Louisiana and Texas; and though 
he has at length taken that step, he has in vain called 
on Mr. Sranron, the Secretary for War, to resign his 
office. A Minister who is at the same time independent 
of the Prestpent, and not responsible to Congress, occupies 
a singular position; but Americans at present regard with 
tolerance all anomalies which remove impediments to the 
free action of the Northern majority. If the Presipgyr 
were zealously Republican, and if Congress shrank from 
violating the Constitution, it is highly probable that a per- 
sonal dictatorship would have been substituted for arbitrary 
legislation. No other political community could equally 
well afford to disregard its own institutions for temporary 
purposes; but experience alone can show whether the Ame- 
ricans will succeed in falsifying all the lessons of previous 
history. 

The Republicansare not easily shocked, although some of their 
partisans reproduce with exact tidelity the scandalous precedents 
of former Democratic supremacy. Light or nine years ago the 
slaveholders of Missouri were carrying on a rude warfare with 
the free settlers of Kansas; and armed adventurers, with the 
sanction or connivance of the Presidents of the time, con- 
trolled or packed the elections in the interest of the ruling 
party. Similar methods are now used in Tennessee for the 
oppression of the Democratic majority, and there is probably 
not a Republican in the Northern States who seriously dis- 
approves of the extravagances of the notorious Browntow. 
‘This man has lately caused himself to be re-elected Governor, 
in detianee of the known wishes of two-thirds of the 
white population; and, even with the aid of the coloured 
voters whom he has caused to be enfranchised for the 
purpose, he still represents a minority of the inhabitants. 
‘The registers and the polling-booths have been closed by 
armed force against dissentient voters, and among those who 
have been deprived of the suffrage, merely as opponents of 
BrownLow, are many former soldiers and officers of the 
Federal army. Nevertheless General ‘Tuomas, in command of 
the district, has prohibited any resistance to the usurpations 
of Brown.ow, and the citizens of the State are compelled to 
submit to irregular violence, backed by military force. Pru- 
dent leaders of the ruling party perhaps doubt the expediency 
of provoking scandal, but there is no authority in the United 
States available for the defence of unpopular liberties. The 
only hope of the oppressed people of ‘I'ennessee lies in the 
inevitable reaction which may furnish an opportunity of re- 
taliation. 

The Reconstruction Acts have thus far effected the object 
of Congress by placing on the registers of nearly all the 
Southern States a majority of coloured voters; and, by @ 
monstrous inversion of natural order, four millions of negroes 
will, for the moment, control the destiny of eight millions of 
white Americans. ‘The electors will of course be mere tools 
in the hands of political managers from the North ; but the 
dullest negro can understand some of the most important 
measures which will be submitted to the approaching State 
Conventions, ‘The projects of confiscation which have long 
been cherished by the leaders of the Republican party will be 
realized by the imposition of a ruinous tax on the excess ol 
landed estates beyond a limited acreage. It will be easy 
to regulate the impost in such a manner as to compel 
a sale, and the confiscated lands will be divided among the 
negroes and some of the poorer whites, under colour of pur- 
chase. ‘The French Convention never attempted so violent @ 
transfer of property; but no French province was treated, like 
the Southern States, as a conquered country. The Russian 
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poliey in Poland strongly resembles the schemes of the 
extreme Republicans for the government of the South, 

jally in the alliance of the alien conquerors with the 
indigenous peasantry; but, although the Russians may be 
equally tyrannical with the Republicans, they are more likely 
to succeed. ‘The lowest class of Poles may probably be bribed 

rants of confiscated lands, and the negroes of the 
Southern States will not be less eager to profit by the mis- 
fortunes of their neighbours; but it is not in the nature of 
things that the Northern Americans should permanently 
maintain the supremacy of an inferior race. Two or three 
ears of negro rule will produce feelings of indignation which 
may too probably end in fearful acts of vengeance. The 

ance of a dozen black Representatives and Senators at 
Washington will convince the Northern people of the errors 
of their present rulers more speedily than any verbal demon- 
gration. ‘There is at present no spot in the habitable world 
where men of English blood submit to foreign rule, and 
there is not the smallest reason to fear that negroes will 
exercise political power in the United States, even though they 
may be invested with political functions. 


Since the termination of the Session of Congress, the poli- 
tical transactions of Washington excite but feeble interest. 
The Presipent has not yet effectually rid himself of 
Srantox, and he will probably fail in an attempt to dis- 
qedit some of his opponents by a curious scandal which 
has lately transpired. It appears that Mr. AsHLEy, an active 
romoter of the impeachment in the House of Representa- 
tives, has lately recommended for pardon one Conover, who 
js undergoing a term of imprisonment at Washington on a 
charge of perjury. ‘The ungrateful Conover, who pursues 
the avocation of a man of Belial, or professional false witness, 
informs the Prestpent that AsHLery’s application was the 
price of a bargain that Conover should find two witnesses of 
his cwn stamp to establish Mr. Jonnson’s complicity in the 
murder of Mr. Lincotx. Conover adds that Mr. AsHiry 
dictated the testimony which was to be given, and he produces 
two or three friendly notesin Mr. Asuiry’s handwriting, which 
however prove nothing but the fact that the parties were 
acquainted with each other. The acting ArrorNey-GENERAL 
has made a report on the documents which implies his belief 
in the justice of the charge; but any improbability which 
may attach to the accusation will not be diminished 
by the character of the solitary or principal witness. 
It is difficult to judge whether subornation of perjury for 
purposes of murder would be considered by an American 
faction a legitimate instrument of political warfare; but 
Mr. Asuiey, if he wishes to repudiate the charge, has 
only to rely on the tried mendacity of Conover. When he 
recommended the man for pardon, he knew him to be a 
perjured calumniator, and ‘he will not be surprised at a new 
exhibition of his client’s skill in his vocation. The story is 
almost certainly false, but it is devised to meet a supposed 
political demand, and it only caricatures the libels which have 
been invented by Republicans to disparage a hostile Presipent. 
It may be hoped that the time is remote at which English 
contests will be carried on in the same manner. 


THE QUEEN’S SPEECH. 
7. task of the framers of the Quren’s Speech was not 
an unpleasant one. At any rate the Session has been 
neither barren nor dull. The problem that has vexed half 
a dozen Ministries in succession has been solved, and a 
Reform Bill has really been passed. That is quite enough 


for one Session. Members of Parliament are now in their 
homes, with the gratifying consciousness that their time 
and pains have not been misapplied. Nor can any one 
say that the Reform Bill which has been passed is 
not an extensive and liberal measure. It is a Bill that 
no one who speculated on the future, when the Queen 
opened Parliament in February, could have conceived as 
possible. It is based, indeed, on the general principle that 
all the discussions on Refurm which previous Sessions have 
Witnessed were mere nonsense. ‘hat the best of the 
classes below the present electors were as good as the lowest 
class of the actual electors was the fundamental assertion 
on which all former efforts at Reform proceeded, Now we 

ve a measure which is expressly designed to swamp the 
best of the working-classes. Whether it will do so or not is 
the great question of the immediate future of England, and 
Members ot Parliament may speculate over it at leisure in 
their homes. The QuEEN, of course, in her Speech expresses 
hope that the new electors will show themselves worthy of 


the confidence that Parliament has reposed in them. This is 
perfectly right; we must all hope that the new electors will 
show this amount of worthiness, But what is it that Parliament 
—that is, the classes now in possession of political power—ex- 
pect of the new electors? Most men have no expectations at all 
on the matter. They think merely of the numerical facts of the 
future electoral body. There will be five hundred thousand or 
ten hundred thousand new voters, or some other big number 
which fancy and fanciful figures suggest, and this is to be the 
consequence of the Reform Bill. But those who ask whether the 
Reform Bill will make a great practical difference in English 
public life or not, and who attempt in a rough way to give 
reasons for their opinion, may be separated more or less 
adequately into two sets of theorists. It is all theory and 
guesswork, for no one knows, or has any ground approaching 
to demonstration for holding one opinion or the other. But 
still there are two main views as to what the Reform Bill 
will do. There are those who think that it will swamp the 
élite of the working-class, and there are those who think it 
will not. But when the élite of the working-class is spoken 
of, it is evident that a small section of the constituency is 
taken as the symbol of a certain set of ideas. It is to give 
expression to these ideas, to make them seem possible and 
practical, to have them set in active operation, that the 
Reform Bill was pushed on by those who honestly thought 
Reform a good thing. Mr. Disraexi, not without much 
shrewdness and knowledge of the world, replied that there was 
no certainty that a Reform Bill would lead to the adoption of 
these ideas, for they were alien to the feelings and traditions, 
not only of the highest, but of the lowest classes; and if all 
were admitted to the suffrage, the result might be that what 
Mr. Mitt thinks proper to cail the stupid party would find its 
strength much incr¢ased. So far as mere argument goes, it 
must be allowed that there is much to be said in favour of this 
view of the probabilities of the case; but somehow facts do not 
seem to go with arguments, Ardent Reformers, sincere Liberals, 
and exponents of the views which the élite of the lower class hold 
—or, tor the sake of convenience, are supposed to hold—are a 
small section of the community. There are very few of them, 
and, of those few, many are not very agreeable or wise or 
persuasive persons. And yet they get their way. They win, 
although theoretically there seems no reason for their winning; 
and, at any rate, it is very difficult to say why the new 
Parliament should be less favourable to them than that which 
exists. 

There was nothing for the QueEN to mention in home 
afiairs except the Reform Bill. Parliament has passed a few 
other Bills, but they have been very few, and comparatively 
unimportant. When two separate paragraphs are given in a 
Queen’s Speech to an extension of the Factory Acts, it is 
easy to see that the authors of the Speech found themselves 
under the necessity of making the most of the little they had 
got to deal with. That the sick poor of London should be 
better treated is an object highly desirable, and so it is that 
the interests of merchant seamen should be more carefully 
attended to; but these are rather measures to redress and 
remove obvious wrongs than any legislative feats of which 
Parliament can be supposed to be proud. Letters to 
America are to be hali-price; and the disclosures of the 
Shettield Commission are enough to set Parliament wonder- 
ing what is to be done. These announcements are grati- 
tying, and may be true, but they are small matters for 
the QuzrEN to notice. In fact there was nothing to say 
or talk about. ‘The Reform Bill was the one thing accom- 
plished in the Session; and perhaps this time next year 
members of Parliament may return to their homes, looking 
back with regret and envy to a Session in which even one Act 
of importance was passed. ‘The puzzies oi next Session 
already begin to loom in the distance. ‘here can be ro 
measure passed which excites any conflict of opinion, for all 
questions of real difficulty must be put off out of decent re- 
spect to the Parliament that is to come next. A Bankruptey 
Billi and a Scotch Reform Bill may probably be carried, 
but they will not be much for the Queen to taik about when 
the Session comes to an end. Every ove will be think- 
ing of the days, then drawing so near, when a Parliament 
elected by household sufirage will be sitting at Westminster. 
And, so far as we can see at present, there will be nothing to 
guide speculators in their efforts to understand what the new 
electors will like. It was confidently asserted that gratitude 
would be felt by the large constituencies to the Conser- 
vatives for having passed the Reform Bill. But there 


is no sign anywhere at present that any such gratitude 
exists. ‘he present constituencies do not seem to be drawn 
The Liberals keep 


at all towards Conservative candidates. 
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their seats, and even gain slightly. And if the Liberals 
have not much to say, the Conservatives have still less. There 
are now no questions before the public which really divide 
parties, and there can be no zest in party contests, nor any great 
significance in elections, until such questions arise. That 
they will arise in abundance when the new Parliament meets 
no one can doubt, but at present candidates of all parties are 
vague and safe; and although, when the election of 1869 takes 
place, they must necessarily be more precise and bold, they 
will probably wait till the last moment to make up their 
minds what it is that they believe, and will maintain and 
fight for. 


The review of foreign affairs, however, gave the QuEEN 
something really to say. It was with legitimate pride that 
the Ministry referred to the settlement of the Luxemburg 
question; ior although England had nothing to offer that 
could content either party to the quarrel if he was bent on 
fighting, and although she was sure not to take any part in the 
quarrel and fighting if war had broken out, yet England 
played a useful and dignified part by affording two 
Powers on the eve of a conflict, and yet each hesitating at the 
magnitude of the risk, an opportunity of reconsidering the 
situation. Other Conferences have been held, or have been pro- 
posed to be held, at London, under circumstances very nearly 
similar, and have proved utterly abortive. A Conference 
met in the middle of the Danish war, but it did no good, 
because Prussia was perfectly determined to have her own way, 
and Denmark was in that state of reckless irritation in which 
she preferred defeat and disaster to tranquillity. Last year a 
Conference was proposed just before the war between Austria 
and Prussia broke out, but it must have come to nothing, 
because Prussia was resolved by force of arms to win the 
leadership of Germany. ‘This year France had no motive 
for war, except to show that she could fight a Power that 
had beaten Austria, and Prussia had no motive for war ex- 
cept to show that she was not afraid of France. When 
war is thus an affair of sentiment, not the instrument of a 
settled policy, a neutral can interfere with effect; for a 
neutral, if he can only invent some trifling device which 
furnishes an apparent triumph to both sides, may easily 
soothe down angry feelings and appease the pangs of a 
wounded honour. Lord StanLtey managed to arrange this 
by offering, on the part of England, to enter into a guarantee 
the terms of which rendered it wholly illusory, and which, 
if it imposed on us a moral engagement, imposed it no 
further than we were already bound before. It is also 
very satisiactory for the QurEN to be able to say that 
the Fenian insurrection came to nothing in Ireland, and that 
the Federation of the North American provinces has been 
accomplished. That one of the chief advantages of this 
Federation should have been stated to consist in the security 
it afforded against external aggression, is perhaps no more 
than is justified by the language in which Mr. Sewarp has 
thought fit to speak of the territories of the English Crown in 
North America. But by far the most interesting part of the 
Speech was that in which reference was made to Abys- 
sinia. For once in a way, a Queen's Speech told something 
that was quite new. It announced that the Government 
has determined to risk a war, and to use force if the 
captives are not released. If war is to be made, it must 


be owned that this was an effective and dignified mode of | 


announcing the resolution of the Ministry ; and although every 
one will regret that we have got into such a mess as to have 
to coerce an Abyssinian prince, yet it is better that the 
resolve to make war should be clearly known, and that we 
should enter on our preparations deliberately and effectually, 
and on such a scale as to ensure success. 


SOUTHERN GERMANY. 


| it were really true that the Emperors of France and 
Austria had met at Salzburg, and there had arranged 
between themselves in a private and confidential way that 
Southern Germany should not be allowed to join Northern 
Germany, there would be a total, final, and absolute end 
to all hopes of peace. Prussia would be directly challenged 
to fight if she dared; and that Prussia is ready. to fight, if 
she is challenged, seems tolerably certain. Things have now 


come to this pass, that, if France interferes in German affairs 
Prussia will instantly declare war; and even English critics, 
who, with a noble British confidence in their own opinion, 
resolutely refuse to look at two sides of any foreign question, 
and are all on the side of France, and wish Prussia to have 


as good a thrashing as she deserves, must acknowledge that, if | 


Prussia, by some freak of circumstances, could be right in 
anything, she would be right in insisting that Germans 
should be left free to act as they may think best for Germany, 
It will be remembered that, when the French Government 
was taunted by the Opposition with having played into 
the hands of the enemies of France, M. Rovner replied 
that he and his master had been more astute and 
Machiavellian than people thought, and had not done 
so much harm to France as was supposed, for in re- 
ality they had succeeded in dividing Germany into three 
sections. There was Prussia, and there was Austria, and 
there was the group of Southern States, quite independent 
and happy in their way. To this Count Bismark quietly 
replied by publishing a variety of treaties concluded last year 
immediately after Sadowa, by which these independent 
Southern States had contracted an offensive and defensive 
alliance with Prussia. The French Government was silent 
under this effective retort, and Prussia showed that she 
was not afraid of risking a little to proclaim herself the 
head of Germany. If, after enduring this rebuff, France 
were now to contract an alliance with Austria for the avowed 
purpose of humiliating Prussia and setting aside these treaties, 
there could be no doubt of the result. War, and nothing but 
war, would be the reply of Prussia. But how are we to know 
that there is a word of truth in these telegrams? It is not 
likely that newspapers, official or other, should have any 
information to convey. ‘The papers of France and Prussia 
which represent the Governments of those countries are 
peaceful in the extreme. ‘The official journal of France 
announces that the Emperor is gone to Salzburg under 
the influence of a noble thought; and his noble thoughts are 
universally understood to refer, not to South Germany, but 
to Mexico. The official organ of Prussia laughs at the notion 
that France can be plotting mischief or can desire war, and 
points with a sublimity of innocence or irony to the recent 
letter of the Emperor of the Frencn to his Minisrer of the 
Inrexior, in which the Imperial mind was shown to be 
wholly concentrated on the peaceful occupation of making 
parish roads. It is only at Vienna that these dreams of 
war and alliances and defiances gain acceptance ; and it 
is obvious that the greater the importance that can be 
made to attach to the meeting at Salzburg, the higher 
is the honour that is paid to Austria. The extreme improba- 
bility of the account itself, which represents the two Empzrors 
as throwing down the gauntlet to Prussia, is heightened by 
the marvellous assertion that the challenge is only part of a 
programme which is to include a grand alliance of three other 
Powers; and these Powers are said to be Turkey, Italy, and 
England. It would have been quite as sensible, though not 
so imposing, to have said Turkey, ltaly, and ‘Timbuctoo. Ii 
these great people have met in order to get up a scheme, part 
of which is to be the interference of England in the private 
politics of Baden-Baden, they must be indeed out ol the 
regions of common sense altogether. Until the news is very 
strongly corroborated we may venture to disbelieve this 
report altogether. There is, indeed, only one contingency 
under which it could be true. The Emperor Naproiron may 
be bent on a war, thinking that a war is necessary, not only 
for his country, but for hin ; and if he wants to fight, lie may 
wish to gratify the French by commencing the war in a Way 
as irritating and insulting to Prussia as possible. But unless 
he means, not only to fight, but to fight very soon, he cannot 
have entered into any jormal arrangement tor controlling the 
affairs of Southern Germany. 


It so happens that a few ways ago some of the leading 
representatives of Southern Germany met, and arranged a 
programme of the policy to which they pledged themselves 
to adhere. The gathering was not very numerous, and in 
quiet times such political announcements are not very 1- 
portant. Their authors can make no way against the 
dead-weight of timidity and prudence by which they are 
encompassed. But, in a critical moment, men of decided 
views and political courage have an influence far beyond 
that to which their numbers would entitle them, and 
the circumstances of Southern Germany are such that 
this programme is well worth studying. These men—who 
at any rate represent a very considerable and a very 
active minority in Baden, Wurtemberg, and Bavaria—bad 
arrived very clearly and very decisively at three conclu- 
sions. In the first place, they had persuaded themselves that, 
in order to have any political existence at all, in order to 
have a country to love and fight for, they must join Prussia. 
It was, they ‘averred, a question between Prussia and the 
foreigner; and although Prussia had, as they said, made 
deplorable mistakes, they vastly prefer her to having any- 
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thing to do with non-German Powers. This, if we may 
trust. reports which on this head are all, without excep- 
tion, agreed, is the universal conviction of all German 

triots—of all Germans, that is, who in a moment of danger 
and difficulty will lead their countrymen. Let the question 
only lie between France and Prussia, and they will choose 
Prussia at every risk and under every contingency. All petty 
differences, all local pride, all barriers of religion and custom 
disappear at once if the option lies between following Prussia 
and following France. In the next place, these representatives 
of Southern Germany declare that their material interests are 
pound up with those of Prussia. They are not satisfied with 
such a connexion as the old Zollverein provided; they 
think that for all purposes of commerce, and for the decision 
of all questions affecting the status of the inhabitants of any 

rt of Germany, they must take care to be thoroughly 
united with Prussia. Lastly, they state that if Southern Ger- 
many wishes to indulge the two dearest fancies of the mind of 
modern men—if she wishes to be at once patriotic and rich, to 
have a country worth fighting for, and also to make money— 
she must enter the Northern Confederation. No middle 
course will answer. It will not do to stand outside of 
the circle, and higgle and hesitate and bargain. To be 
great and to be wealthy, they must condescend to be 
Prussian. It is not quite what they would have liked. It 
goes against the grain; but facts are facts, and there is no 
withstanding them. ‘These are only the views of a minority 
—of a striving, energetic majority—but still not of high 
society, or even of the mass in the Southern States. But 
what gives them importance is that they are apparently true. 
Which of the propositions can be contradicted? Certainly no 
one who believes in the reports circulated as to the secrets of 
the Salzburg meeting can affect to discredit them. If the 
Emperor of the Frencu, the great enemy of Germany, the 
foreigner beyond all foreigners who is hated and feared, has 
taken the trouble to come to Salzburg in order to coerce and 
dispose of Southern Germany, there can be no doubt that 
every German who wishes before all things to be a citizen 
of a free Germany must seek the aid of Prussia in oppos- 
ing him. That a commercial alliance with Prussia must 
pay better, so far as money goes, than any other such alli- 
ance that Southern Germany could form, stands to reason; 
and if Southern Germany is to join Prussia, it had much 
better join it on the condition of having a share of repre- 
sentation in the general German Assembly over which Prussia 
is to preside. Both national aspirations and common sense 
are in favour of the programme of the Southern deputies, 
and therefore it is of importance, even though its authors 
may be little known. 


But although we may refuse to believe that France and 
Austria have come to any decision that would be equivalent to 
a declaration of war aguinst Prussia, yet it is not likely that 
the affairs of Southern Germany have fuiled to attract the 
attention of the Sovereigns at Salzburg. Both France and 
Austria are far too deeply interested in the future of 
South Germany to permit that its affairs should be forgotten or 
neglected. Nor has some intervention in those affairs been 
wanting long before the Emperors met. Austria indved has 
done nothing, for Austria has had other things to think of, 
and Austria is terribly afraid of the punishment that would 
await her if she dared to thwart the designs of Prussia. But 
France has for some months been intriguing against Prussia in 
Southern Germany. It could not get the treaties with Prussia 
set aside, but it could intrigue against her. A very little inge- 
nuity would devise plans fcr robbing Prussia of her triumph. 
It is easy for a person who assents reluctantly so to manage 
matters that compliance gives nothing and produces uo result. 
France has especial strength in Bavaria; and persons who 
have visited Munich will remember that most of the walls of 
the Royal palaces are decorated with pictures representing 
Bavarians—aided, of course, more or less by the great 
Naroteon—putting other Germans to flight. The Court of 
Bavaria is very French and very Austrian, and it has 


managed to make the process of transforming Bavarians into | 


Prussian soldiers go on very slowly. French diplomacy is 
said to have been at the bottom of this tardiness. The 


Bavariaus cannot be got to adopt the Prussian drill or use | 


the Prussian needle-gun; and in a country like Bavaria, 
if the Court is hostile or apathetic to a change, it is safe 
to calculate that the change will not be made so long as 
It is hot very dangerous to avoid muking it. In this way 
the French and the Austrians may do Prussia some slight 
mury without seeming to be doing any harm. But the 
mjwy is, after all, a very slight one; and if a real crisis 


or expected to show fight at all, would most probably be 
found on the side of the Prussians, and might still seem 
to admire and imitate the example of their fathers. Equally 
large pictures could be painted of Bavarian heroes driving the 
French to destruction, if only there were the Prussians 
to take care of them. The enemies of Prussia will there- 
fore be slow to provoke a contest, even if the help of 
Bavaria were more valuable than it is. But it would be 
the height of folly to let Count Bismark stand forward as 
the protector and friend of all Germans of all States; and 
this would be his position if he were now driven to assert 
the independence of Germany by force of arms. The 
Emperor of the Frencn is clever enough to perceive that the 
troubles of Count Bismark are only just beginning, and that 
it is still possible that the Confederation of North Germany 
may be pronounced a failure if it is once set in practical 
operation. It is quiet times, the agony of waiting, the intrigues 
that are woven in hours of repose, that will tear Germany 
once more asunder, if anything does. To interfere now would 
be, on the part of the Emperor of the Frencu, to heal all the 
quarrels of Germany, and to unite them as one man against 
him. To wait until the German Confederation gets into 
practical difficulties will perhaps be no very severe strain on 
the patience of Louis Napo.teon. Patience is with him an 
easy and practicable virtue, and he can very well manage to 
wait until the Germans generally are dissatisfied with the 
Constitution they have carved out for themselves. To inter- 
fere in the affairs of Germany would be ten times more satis- 
factory and agreeable to him then than it could be now. 


OVEREND, GURNEY, AND CO. 


ty judgment of the House of Lords in the case of 
Overenp, Gurney, and Co. is, like all sound conclu- 
sions of law, consistent with commercial expediency and with 
common sense. Yet it must be.allowed that the contention 
of the appellant shareholders was sufficiently ingenious and 
plausible to deserve a judicial confutation. It was admitted 
that the creditors had dealt with the Company in its cor- 
porate capacity, and not with individual partners; and it 
was consequently argued that claims could only be enforced 
upon shareholders who might have been legally compelled 
by the Directors to pay up outstanding calls. If the doctrine 
of derivative liability could have been sustained, it would 
have followed that the appellants, having been induced by 
fraud to take shares in the Company, were entitled to re- 
pudiate their bargain, with its onerous consequences. The 
Lorp CnaNnceLLor, adopting a judicial opinion lately ex- 
pressed by Lord Carrys, held that the appellants had been 
guilty of negligence in not discovering a certain discre- 
pancy between the prospectus and the articles of association ; 
but it seems impossible to determine, by a general rule, the 
amount of vigilance which must be exerted in watching the 
proceedings of joint-stock Directors. It may perhaps here- 
after be considered that a shareholder is at liberty to rescind 
his contract with a Company as son as he becomes aware of 
material misrepresentation, and in the particular case it was 
unnecessary to decide the question of negligence. The judg- 
ment of the House of Lords proceeded on the intelligible ground 
that, although the contract of the appellants with the Company 
might have been voidable, it had in fact not been avoided. 
The creditors must, by a necessary fiction or assumption of 
law, be supposed to have relied on their inspection of the 
register, aud to have trusted the defendants as solvent 
partners to the extent of their unpuic quota on their shares. 
lt was not the business of the depositors and other claimants 
tu examine the evidence which had satisfied applicants for 
shares of the veracity of the Directors, and of the soundness 
of the concern. ‘The House of Lords had not the responsi- 
bility of deciding between conflicting immuniies claimed 
respectively by two innocent parties. ‘The appellants had 
undoubtedly allowed their names to appear and to remain on 
the register of shareholders, and strangers had a right to 
assume that they had entered with sutlicient kuowledge into 
a binding engagement. It would perhaps have scarcely 
seemed worth while to prosecute ws appeal from the 
Vick-CHaNCcELLon’s decision, it the Lorps Justices had 
not lately shown an inclination to construe strictly the 
contracts between Companies and unwary shareholders; 
but the ambiguous language which has been sometimes 
used may perlaps be recouciled with the judgment of the 
House of Lords, and the important question at issue is now 
finally settled. Allotments of shaies are accepted at the 


came, the Bavarian army, so far as it could be persuaded risk of the applicaut, aud whore deception has been practised 
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the shareholder is nevertheless liable to the debts of the 
Company until he has procured the removal of his name from 
the register. Nineteen competent lawyers out of twenty had 
probably anticipated the judgment of the Lorp CuaNnceLLor 
and Lord Cranwortn. 


The excuses which are naturally urged on behalf of the 
authors of the prospectus point rather to extenuation than 
to acquittal. It is not disputed that the partners in the 
firm of Overenp and Gurney gave full information to the 
promoters of the Limited Liability Company which was to 
purchase the business, but they must have acquiesced in 
the statements which could alone have attracted the neces- 
sary capital. ‘The Directors proved their faith in the 
spirit, if not in the letter, of their prospectus by embarking 
their own fortunes in the enterprise; nor is any mode of 
deviation from strict truth more common than a readiness to 
impress sincere convictions on others by the aid of persuasive 
fictions. At least one-half of theological literature would be 
found to be tainted by legal fraud if it could be submitted to 
judicial criticism. A zealous disputant who believes in a 
doctrine constantly supports it by statements which he suspects 
to be fabulous, and by arguments which he knows to be sophis- 
tical; and unfortunately a preacher can seldom be required to 
account for the spiritual bankruptcy which his disho esty may 
principally have caused. ‘Traders in the City ouglit to be 
more scrupulously accurate, but they are perhaps subjected 
to still more irresistible temptations. ‘The purchasers of the 
Overenv and Gurney business thought, not without apparent 
reason, that they had a mine of possible wealth to work and 
to dispose of; but they were also aware that their own san- 
guine anticipations would not command general assent 
without the suppression of something true and the suggestion 
of something false, on which Lord Cranwortu dweit with 
just and vigorous reprobation. If the bargain had been made 
four or five years earlier, the rash prophecy would have been 
verified by success; and it was only the extraordinary 
financial collapse of 1866 which involved the Company in 
ruin. Any man has, in a certain sense, a right to risk his 
fortune on a cast of the dice; but he commits a fraud when 
he induces a partner to share his stake by concealing the 
hazardous nature of the game. 

The trade in money perhaps offers exceptional inducements 
to exaggerated hopes of gain, for bankers and discounters pro- 
fessedly derive their profits trom the deposits of customers, and 
not from their own capital. It is conceivable that a money- 
lender might conduct a prosperous business, and realize a 
fortune, without possessing a shilling at the outset; and in fact 
the profits of successiui banks bear no relation whatever to the 
capital which supports the credit of the concern. There can 
be no doubt that sume banks and some insurance offices 
which now command general confidence have passed through 
periods of secret insolvency; but in every such case a series 
of undiscovered irauds has been rewarded by impunity aud 
final success. The goodwill of the great house of Ovrrenp 
and Gurney might perhaps seem, to speculators who knew all 
the circumstances of the firm, not to be valued too highly at 
half a million. A brass plate on a door inscribed with the 
name of some well-kuown capitalist would enable a penniless 
adventurer to borrow aluiost without limit, and cousequently 
to lend for his own profit. But it unluckily happened that in 
the spring of last year all the world wanted to borrow, and 
depositors were not ready to lend, and the shareholders in 
the Overenp and Gurxry Company found that their supposed 
reserve was represented by a large deficiency. The Board 
had told them one half of the truth in describing the possible 
acquisition of large profits, but the inability of the Company 
to meet a run on its resources had been studiously concealed. 
As the old firm had for several previous years incurred enor- 
mous annual losses, it was at least possible that the same 
downward progress might have been achieved even in mure 
tranquil seasons. Te Directors of the Company were per- 
haps justified in thinking they might abstain trum the extra- 
vagant adventures which liad swallowed up the fortunes of the 
partners ; but a possible financial crisis is an element of all 
commercial calculations, and the usual interval between suc- 
cessive outbreaks of the epidemic had nearly elapsed, 

No weaker argument was employed on behalf of the appel- 
lants in the recent litigation than the allegation that it would 
have been impossible to form the Company if the whole truth 
had been disclosed in the prospectus. ‘The partners in the old 
firm were under no obligation to sell their business, although 
the alternative might Lave beeu an avowal of insulveucy. 
Sull Jess was it the duty of the purchasers to provide cupital 
for their speculation out of the pockets of credulous share- 
holders. If the judgment of the House of Lords restrains 
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the imagination of projectors, and stimulates their cando: 
investors may yet find that Companies with limited lighjjj 
offer extraordinary advantages to large and small capitulistg, 
Publicity constitutes a kind of security for the truth of 
statements which must henceforth be either actually true 
or consciously fraudulent. It is comparatively easy to ag. 
certain the respectability and solvency of several Directorg- 
while, in the purchase of private partnerships, reliance must 
be placed on the integrity of one or two persons who, in case 
of failure, will themselves be ruined. It is not so eas to 
cook the accounts of a Company as of a private firm, and paid 
officials and auditors furnish to a certain extent protection 
against fraud. If the impediment to the formation of g 
Company, which was evaded or overleaped in the case of 
Overenp and Gurney, were hereafter found to be insurmount. 
able, it would follow that an attractive prospectus implied the 
existence of a sound undertaking. In future, the margin of 
unpaid capital will be smaller, and the risk of heavy and un- 
expected loss will be proportionally diminished ; but it would 
be absurd to expect that shares should in ordinary cases be 
fully paid up, with the result of reducing limited liability into 
periect exemption from risks. Creditors will naturally require 
the security of a reserve fund of unpaid calls where, from the 
nature of the business, there are not sufficient visible assits, 
A judgment for the appellants in Overenp and Gurney would 
have deterred prudent men from giving credit to any Limited 
Liability Company. 


ENGLAND AND NON-INTERVENTION. 


bese Continent has shown a disposition to criticize and 
condemn the tendency of English statesmen to keep 
clear of Continental affairs. It is beginning to be thought, 
both at home and abroad, that England is a sort of venerable 
lioness who only cares about a single cub. When the Suutax 
was over here, he went about in the character of our one tame 
protégé, who is never to be meddled with by anybotly. The 
various Sovereigns of Europe who come to London enjoy 
no such chosen position. The Kings of Bexcium and of 
GREECE seem, in the comparison, merely to be Royal country- 
cousins for whom Joun Butt will always be happy to 
do anything in reason that he can. He takes a deep in- 
terest in their moral and religious welfare; he hopes they 
mean to bring up their subjects in the principles of civil 
and religious liberty; he trusts they may marry well, and if 
possible may marry Protestants, and that they may be blessed 
with a numerous progeny; and a knife and fork, so to s 
will always be laid for them at Buckingham Palace. The 
Suvan is altogether differently placed. He is not expecied 
to be moral, or pious, or economical, or constitutional, or to 
keep to one wife, or to consult any of the prejudices of the 
British public. If there is an extra massacre of Christians in 
the Lebanon or in Crete, or if the Turkish Government show 
signs of approaching insolvency, we all feel that it is ouly the 
SuLran doing something in the name of the Propuet, and no- 
body minds so privileged a being’s little indiscretions. Some 
agent of the family is sent down to look after his financial em- 
barrassments, his fleet is put to rights by English Admirals, 
he gets his guns and his gun-carriages cheap, and everything 
is put smooth for him gratis. The contrast between the tone 
of England about Turkey, and her general tone about Conti- 
nental politics, is obvious both to ourselves and foreigners, 
and throws light on the general character of the non-inter- 
vention to which we are supposed in Europe to have com- 
mitted ourselves. Hungarians, Italians, Poles, Austrians, 
Prussians, and Belgians, it is understood, may go where 
fortune pleases. If anything untoward happens to them, we 
shall regret it, hold public meetings to lament their tate, 
subscribe something for the wounded soldiers, send out the 
products of innumerable bazaars to their widows, and expend 
ou their cause our usual contribution of placid philauthvopic 
fuss. But we shall not on that account leave the even tenor 
of our way, or depart from those great priuciples of non-inter- 
vention which Provipence, we half murmur to ourselves, lias 
decreed that an enlightened nation like cur own should 
observe and promulgate. All this noble and highminded 
disiuter2stedness vanishes, however, into thin air whenevet the 
Foreign Office conceives of the bare idea of any one laying 
hands on the SuxTan, that favoured child of England and of 
Atian. We straightway furbish up our arms, fling pa 
intervention programmes into our waste-paper basket, an! 
remark, with an air of pious confidence in Heaven, that we are 
quite ready in the cause of truth and honour to undertake @ 
just war. 
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This apparent inconsistency in our behaviour brings us 
into real odium abroad. Foreigners find it no difficult matter 
to prove by a train of instances that England's political creed 
comes to this—that nothing is usually of any consequence, but 
that any one who lays a finger on her overland route to India is 
guilty, politically speaking, of the sin for which there is no for- 
iveness. Selfish, Pharisaical, worldly, are the epithets lavished 
freely on us as a nation. It is not by any means unnatural 
that it should be so. We should employ terms as harsh and 
gs severe about any European State which talked and acted 
gswe do ourselves. Yet, natural as such criticisms may seem, 
they are wholly undeserved. It is probably true that English- 
men are slow to appreciate abstract political ideas, that they 
do not as a rule comprehend the drift and current of Con- 
tinental politics, and that they are not anxious to fight about 
what they imperfectly understand. Upon the other hand, 
Englishmen, as history teaches us, are capable of genuine 
devotion and sacrifice. Neither the upper nor the lower 
classes are more worldly than might be expected, considering 
the enormous industrial interests bound up with the name of 
ce. What, then, is the reason why, unlike the remainder 
of Europe, we have adopted a policy of non-intervention as a 
rule, and only depart from it when our own selfish interests 
appear to be immediately concerned ? 

The first thing to be remarked is that non-intervention, to 
England, is in most cases a natural policy. The great Powers 
of Europe are drawn to mix in Continental affairs, because 
Continental affairs touch them nearly, and they cannot pretend 
to be indifferent. Take, as an illustration, the Prussian, the 
Italian, or the Papal question. In none are we directly 
involved, except as a matter of sentiment and conviction. But 
the French have frontiers to defend, armies to keep up, and 
political principles to guard, which a sudden change in the 
balance of European Power might sensibly affect. The break 
up of Austria, the growth of Germany, the independence of 
Italy, concern France as much as the sudden development 
on the other side of the Channel of a large maritime empire 
would concern ourselves. The Papal question again imme- 
diately affects the French. They have interests, both at 
homeand abroad, with which it isconnected; domestic parties 
the reconciliation of which depends on it; foreign alliances 
with which the prejudices of the Catholic world interfere. 
The settlement or non-settlement of the Papal question 
makes a tangible difference to the pockets of French tax- 
payers. Again, though it is partly a matter of education 
which renders foreigners more alive than we are to the general 
political changes jn the world, it is not wholly so. To a 
certain extent it may be said that the Continent constitutes 
a vast family. What happens to the members in one 
part moulds the opinions, the manners, the government, 
and the happiness of the members in another. ‘lhe triumph 
of despotism at Warsaw is felt in Vienna. A _ revolu- 
tionary movement in Berlin reverberates as far as Paris. 
What General Prim does in Spain, what Garipatpr does 
in Italy, what Kossurm does in Austria and Hungary, 
stirs Frenchmen, Italians, Spaniards, and Belgians alike, 
and produces possibly some sort of impression even on 
sluggish Germany. ‘I'he cause of one Continental people is 
the cause of all. We cannot say that the same solidarity 
with the Continent has fallen to the lot of England. Hitherto 
she has worked out her own political salvation by a method 
peculiar to herself, and with the help of ideas which could 
scarecly be appreciated by a people that had not been 
brought up under the influence of English habits and English 
history. If the Continent recognises less than we the 
pinciple of non-intervention, it is not that the Continent 
is less selfish, but that it is ex necessitate less indifferent 
and neutral. 

Part, however, of our non-intervention theories directly 
follows from the sort of intellectual and political crisis through 
which the country is passing. Non-intervention is not the 
consequence of apathy, materialism, or pessimism. It is only 
4 species of compromise agreed to by a peaceable nation at a 
time when opposite opinions are running very high. Our 
attitude during the American war is a case in point. Whiat- 
ever charges may be brought against the British public, it 
cannot be said that we looked on at the American struggle as 
cool and careless spectators. The heat of party passion upon 
the subject was intense. ‘The gallantry of the troops of the 
Confederates, in spite of the badness of Southern social insti- 
tations, awoke in the minds of man y Englishmen, and still more 
uglishw omen, a good deal of genuine enthusiasm. ‘liere weve 
eXceptions, but, on the whole, the upper classes in England 
with the South. ‘he North, meanwhile, had in its 
Wvour the strong pupular feeling of the masses, and the 


deliberate approval of some of the ablest and honestest men in 
England. Nobody on either side was impartial, and yet the 
upshot of it all was a rigorous policy of neutrality which, 
in spite of the contretemps of the Alabama, was on the whole 
satisfactorily maintained. Here, therefore, non-intervention 
did not imply selfishness or egotism, but merely a division in 
the councils of the nation. The same may be said with 
reference to our Continental policy as a whole. The reason 
why non-intervention has been a popular cry among advanced 
Liberals has not been merely their apprehension lest the 
ruling classes should interfere abroad, so much as a dread lest 
if they did interfere it would be on the wrong side. The 
language of Manchester about non-intervention would never 
have been what it is if the English Government could 
always have been trusted to throw its weight into the scale 
of Liberalism in Europe. Mr. Cospen and his friends, rightly 
or wrongly, feared lest jealousy of France, love of order, 
or dislike of revolution should lead an English Executive to 
initiate, and an English House of Commons to tolerate, a half- 
reactionary policy. Accordingly, they proclaimed the principle 
of non-intervention, in order that England, if it did nothing 
else, might at all events, in the language of the old story, 
“ not help the bear.” And its adoption has saved the country 
from blunders. It saved us from a war for Denmark ; 
possibly even from a war with the United States. Having 
once assented to the principle of compromise, all parties in the 
country lave faithfully endeavoured to adhere to it. 


Observers of English politics may be pardoned perhaps 
for fancying that the time is fast approaching when the 
Liberal party, which initiated this compromise, will be the 
party that cares about it least. Non-intervention is mak- 
ing its way from the Liberal into the Conservative pro- 
gramme. As the volume of popular power in England 
increases, those who dread it most will be glad, as fur as 
foreign politics at all events are concerned, to nail the nation 
to a policy of inaction. Before twenty years are over it 
will not be a question whether England is to act on the side 
of the Old World Governments or not to act at all. ‘The 
question then may be, how to keep her from declaring herself 
on the side of European revolution. We have begun the 
reign of democracy in England, and a spirited foreign 
policy is a luxury to which democracies, whether they are 
iimpires or Republics, are said to be prone. -A cold neutrality 
will begin to be the cherished view, not of the Manchester 
schovl or the Reform League, but of those against whom the 
Manchester school invented the idea. As the Radical states- 
man ubandons it, the Tory statesman will catch at it thank- 
jully while he is floating down the stream. Lord Sranuey’s 
conduct of the Foreign Office is thus an indication of the 
future. It will be a curious thing if we live to see peace and 
economy turned into a pair of Tory hobby-horses, as well as 
their companion hack, Reform. 


EMBARRASSED RAILWAYS. 


HE Select Committees of the House of Lords which con- 

sidered the cases of the embarrassed railways during the 
latter part of the Session have, on the whole, discharged their 
duties with laudable prudence. ‘The ianatical antagonists of 
all Railway Companies, whose bile is equally stirred by the 
prosperity or adversity of their enemies, had exulted in the 
apparent Opportunity of finally ruining three or four great 
undertakings. ‘The most indispensable remedy for commeicial 
difficulties is generally a supply of ready money, and it was 
not altogether surprising that Railway Companies oppressed 
by burdeusome liabilities should be anxious to raise auditional 
sums in the most advantageous manner of which circum- 
stances admitted. Private firms enjoy for the most part an 
immunity from the officious counsels of volunteer advisers; 
but the aflairs of insolvent railways were properly subject 
to public comment, and hasty critics took occasion to ob- 
serve that those who had administered their funds so 
badly ought not to be entrusted with further resources. 
When it was proposed to interfere with the existing rights 
of debenture-holders, there were plausible argumenis on 
either side; and as both Houses of Parliament have con- 
curred in adopting the stricter view, it may be admitted that 
the reasons against interference with priorities on the whole 
preponderated. The London, Chatham, and Dover Company 
urged, in defence of their application for power to create 
a first charge on their undertaking, that creditors were as 
directly interested as shareholders in the liberation of the pro- 
perty trom incumbrances which absorbed a large portion of 
the intesest, as well as all possible dividend. ‘Their good faith 
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was proved by their acceptance of a modified power to borrow 
money over the heads only of assenting bondholders, for the 
concession will be inoperative unless a considerable proportion 
of creditors acquiesce in the necessity of an additional loan. 
Parliament has judiciously allowed the new debenture stock 
to take precedence of the preference shareholders, who have 
themselves raised no objection to the postponement of their 
nominal rights. The unambitious class of petty capitalists who 
are chiefly interested in preference stock must have regarded 
with astonishment and alarm the solicitude of strangers for 
the protection of an unprofitable priority. 


The North British, the Great North of Scotland, and the 
Great Eastern Companies made no attempt to disturb the 
sanctity of debentures. The Great Eastern has a clear 
revenue of 400,0001. after payment of all demands for deben- 
ture interest, but the charge of a floating debt at a high rate of 
interest leaves nothing for the less favoured classes of preference 
shareholders, Lord Repespae and other respectable authori- 
ties have denounced with virtuous indignation the readjust- 
ment, by legislative means, of any of the conditious of railway 
property. it has often been asserted, without proof or proba- 
bility, that the interposition of a new priority would largely 
affect the market value of preference shares in the soundest 
undertakings ; and it will be readily admitted that Parliament 
ought not to interfere with vested interests except for the 
benefit, and with the concurrence, of those who are concerned 
in the arrangement. It has too often been assumed that a 
preference shareholder claims as a creditor, and not as a 
partner; and yet it is perfectly clear that a right to a 
fixed sum out of divisible profits in no way raises the relation 
of debtor and creditor between the joint adventurers. There 
is no reason why the members of a trading firm should not 
agree that one of their number shall receive 1,000/. a year 
before his partners are entitled to a dividend; and yet, if the 
undertaking afterwards falls into difficulties, it may be equally 
advantageous to all the partners to avert bankruptcy by raising 
a loan to override the preferential dividend. In ordinary cases 
the transaction would be completed without irregularity or 
scandal; but in the case of Joint-Stock Companies it is im- 


possible to obtain a postponement of preferential claims without | 


the sanction of Parliament. The Committee which sat on the 
case of the North British Railway committed a mistake in re- 
fusing the creation of pre-preference stock, especially as the 
preference shareholders possessed the right of voting, and were 
therefore responsible for the measures which had involved the 
Company in difliculties. The error was somewhat awkwardly 
corrected by the concession of power to raise a new debenture 
stock, which of course ranks before preference shares. If all 
concession had been refused, the preference shareholders would 
have retained their indefeasible right to a dividend, which the 
Company would for six or seven years have been unable to 
pay. An economical theorist of puritanical tendencies would 
not be worthy of the name if he shrank trom imposing 
starvation on his clients when it is the logical result of his 
principles. 

The House of Lords has conferred a still more valuable 
boon on the owners of railway property by refusing its 
consent to the crude project of the House of Commons 
for winding up and selling embarrassed undertakings. The 
measure as it was originally framed by the Board of Trade 
was perhaps the most absurd which has emanated even from 
that notorious department. A Select Committee remodelled 
the scheme into comparative consistency, but it was utterly 
absurd to force on a sale which could only serve the interest of 
some neighbouring Company. The bondholders had evidently 
no right to a remedy which had not been stipulated in their 


contract; and preference and ordinary shareholders would | 
The public | 


have been liable at any moment to confiscation. 
interests would in almost all cases have been injuriously 


affected by a sale which would have put an end to wholesome | 
On one side of the question were carelessness 


competition. 
and cant, but fortunately the House of Lords, in spite of Lord 
RebesDALE, preferred more practical considerations. 
ference of both Houses at the end of the Session judiciously 
put an end toa conflict of Standing Orders which had been 
created by Lord RepespALe’s pertinacity in 1866; and there is 
no longer any absolute prohibition on the construction of new 
railways, although for some years the formal conditions of im- 
possible enterprises will not possess primary importance. The 
enthusiastic deprecators of public accommodation will not be 
troubled for the present with competing lines or useful branches. 
Railway Companies may feel a more legitimate satisfaction in 
the prospect of a considerable interval of repose. ‘The con- 
tractors who have taken a high rank among public benefactors 
were, to a certain extent, enemies ef old-established under- 


A Con- | 


takings. There were, indeed, many instances in which actual 
or apprehended competition forced the Companies into the 
construction of profitable lines; but in the majority of cases 
it would have been a more advantageous speculation to culti- 
vate exclusively the most copious sources of traffic. If the 

| general prosperity of the country continues, the gross receipts 

of railways will necessarily increase; but the working ex. 
| penses are likely to absorb a constantly growing proportion of 
the revenue. Coals, wages, and almost all other items of 
working and maintenance become every day dearer in con. 
sequence of the influx of gold, and it is doubtful whether 

' traffic will expand more rapidly than prices. On the whole 
however, there is reason to hope that improvement is more 
probable than deterioration; and if the actual earnings are 
satislactory, the disturbances of the money market will pro- 
duce no permanent effect. It is impossible to judge whether 
the late moderate rise of quotations on the Stock Exchange is 
an indication of genuine recovery. When capitalists find a 
difficulty in disposing of their funds at two per cent. the want. 
of elasticity in the railway market is perfectly intelligible, 
The dividends declared at the late half-yearly meetings are 
in almost all cases reduced, although the Lancashire and 
Yorkshire Railway, and the Great Southern and Western of 
Ireland, exhibit exceptionally prosperous returns. The ap- 
proaching reaction is absolutely certain, although its cha- 
racter and the time of its occurrence can only be anticipated 
by conjecture. Notwithstanding the misfortunes which have 
attended different forms of joint-stock enterprise, small in- 
vestors will never quite allow a monopoly of commercial 
profit to private capitalists. The system of limited liability in- 
cludes no additional element of danger, since the consequences 
of large margins of unpaid calls have been practically exem- 
plified. ‘That trade will not always stagnate, and that money 
will be worth more than two per cent., may be accepted as 
certainties. 


THE REFORM LEAGUE AND ITS ADVISERS, 


| HE business-like character of Englishmen is generally 

supposed to colour the conflicts and agitations of English 
political life. A League is organized, a prozramme is decided 
on, watchwords are devised, subscriptions are collected, and 
all the resources of party are put in motion for the attainment 
_ of some stated object. Until this is attained, nothing is allowed 
to interfere with the plan of the campaign. When this has 
been attained, the machinery of the agitation dissolves of itself. 
The Birmingham Union and its confederates had nothing 
more to do after the first Reform Bill was carried. So 
they came to an end. The Manchester League came to 
an end when the principles of free trade were sanctioned 
by the Legislature. In the same way, the Reform League 
might naturally be expected to die, now that its great work 
is done. It has forced “the Great Conservative party” to 
carry a Reform Bill revolutionary in its thoroughness. It 
has enfranchised « new democracy which hitherto has been 
contented to stand outside the pale of the Constitution, but 
which will now insist on taking its own part in the govern- 
ment of the country. One would think that the addition of 
a new electoral power variously estimated at from 600,000 
to 1,200,000 men was an achievement with which any asso- 
ciation might rest contented. But this is not so. Neither 
the Reform League nor its chiefs admit the principle of 
“Rest and be thanktul.” Mr. Brieur and Mr. Mitt are 
equally opposed to this seasonable retirement from the 
struggles and triumphs of agitation. Mr. Bricut and Mr. 
MiLt agree in bidding the League live on for new conflicts 
and new victories. Accordingly the League lives, and 1s 
ready to re-enter on any campaign under the auspices of 
| BeaLes and Dickson. 


Of course, when men are told not to disband but to stand 
at ease for a time, we all know that something is coming. 
| But what is it? We turn to the two oracles. But here 
ambiguous voices disconcert us. Mr. Bricut bids his mea 
'keep their powder dry to champion the cause of the 
| Ballot. Mr. Mutt takes a more searching and far-seeing 
view when he exhorts the League to watch and secure the 
return of advanced Liberals for the constituencies. We 
presume that the advice of each will be followed by those 
to whom it is offered. The future operations of the 
League will be twofold; it will select candidates for the 
constituencies, and it will exclude from its support 
candidates who do not advocate vote by ballot. Now 
it is worth while to consider the import of Mr. MiL's 
advice. The League is to manipulate the elections in popt- 
lous boroughs. We thus restrict the field of its operation®, 
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pecause, in the first instance, it will not get a footing in| 
county constituencies. But, if restricted temporarily, its | 
action will not be unimportant. It will simply be the action 
by which members are returned to the American Congress. 
Branch Leagues will be afliliated to the parent League in | 
every borough of England. ‘These Leagues will, in concert — 
with their parent, select candidates. Eventually the nomina- | 
tion of these will devolve on the branches, But what does | 
this mean? It means that a knot of politicians in every | 
borough will decide among themselves what candidates are | 
to be presented to the voters, will secure the votes of 
the poorer electors, and will thus guarantee the return of 
their own men. It means also that they will collect and dis- 
burse the money necessary for all election purposes. It means 
that rich Reformers will be taxed, and poor Reformers will 
be paid, for the requirements of their party. There will be | 
canvassings and processions and gatherings and demonstra- 
tions organized for the express purpose of animating one | 
faction and disheartening the other. All this involves | 
expense; the expense must be defrayed; and it can only | 
be defrayed by the richer partisans whose recusancy would 
subject them to a dangerous unpopularity. It involves the 
dictatorial pre-eminence of a few fussy, consequential, and 
obscure persons, whose interest and vanity are equally de- 
pendent upon the recurring bustle of a contested election. It 
involves also the increasing and incessant hunt after novelties 
of tactics and legislation, new party cries and new Parliamen- 

schemes, agitation and counter-agitation, the condemna- 
tion of old members and the selection of new ones. In 
rocess of time—supposing the views of Messrs. Mitt and 
Bricut to be realized—when the Leaguers have tius secured 
the boroughs, they will gradually extend their powers over 
the least agricultural of the counties, and will dispute, if they 
do not destroy, the exclusive sway of the territorial aris- 
tocracy. 

Supposing, then, that the chiefs of the League held together, 
they would in time sway the constituencies of the kingdom. 
Nor would the application of the Ballot suffice to countervail 
their influence. If Mr. Bricur’s eulogy of that favourite 
panacea had the slightest basis of fact to rest upon, it might 
be welcomed as a compensatory adjustment of a political equi- 
librium endangered by the undue predominance of numbers. 
The vast numerical accession to the existing constiiuencies 
makes it more than ever desirable to introduce a “ machinery 
“ for conducting elections without disorder,” which tue great 
political authority pronounces to be “ pertect.” As this great 
addition of numbers necessarily implies the admission of men 
in humble circumstances to the franchise, and as, in the 
words of Mr. Bricut, “the more there are of men in 
“humble circumstances, the more clearly is it necessary 
“that the shelter of the Ballot should be granted,” it 
would follow that the Ballot is equally needed to protect poor 
voters from corruption and from intimidation. Untortunately 
the testimony of experience is all against the assumed etlicacy 
of this nostrum. It were supertiuous to quote testimony 
that has been reproduced a hundred times, in order to show 
that, in the only countries where universal suftrage and ballot 
elect the national Legislature, the sole alternative to general 
coercion is general corruption. When a man has been for 
weeks and months together parading, shouting, and demon- 
strating for Liberalism, attending the Liberal tap-room, drink- 
ing Liberal ale, taunting the Liberal culours, and applauding 
the Liberal orators, the “shelter” of the Ballot can only be 
required to conceal a sudden and equivocal conversion to 
Toryism. That such conversions have been, and will continue 
to be made, is probable enough. ‘The only wonder is that 
purist patriots like Mr. Bricut should be so solicitous to de- 
vise @ machine for veiling and protecting the commission of 
deliberate dishonesty. For the protection of the very poor voter 
the Ballot will be a feeble instrument. ‘The forces of num- 
bers, of neighbours, of his own poverty, nay of the League 
itself, will be too strong for him. How will the Ballot protect 
the poor operative ‘who has his own opinions, but whom the 
agents of the League have determined to make an exponent of 
theirs? If he goes with a party betore the election, it will be 
4 oral perjury to forswear his adherence to it at the polling- 
booth, _ dt he adheres to his party against his inclination, the 

ot 1s a snare and a pitfall, not a protection. 

At the same time it may be questioned whether the Ballot 
may not be welcomed by a class very different from that 
which it professes to befriend. Much oi that which was said 
for Voting-papers may be said for the Ballot, and more too. 
a are electors who have deep political convictiouis, though 


Y are not given to a vehemeut form of expressing them, or to 


| election time. 


any Overt demonstration, ‘They are not among the very poor. 


They are independent both of power and of wealth, and have 
a great dislike of political organization and of jobbery. 
Having a constitutional aversion to tumult and turbulence, 


| they would avoid as much as possible the contests of an 


Though far from indifferent to the results of 
an election, they would rather waive their right of voting 
than exercise it at the risk of annoyance, insult, and assault. 
These are the men for whom voting-papers were intended. They 
are the men for whom, and for whom alone, the ballot would be 
an efficient protection. Should Mr. Bricurt continue to insist 
on its insertion in the articles of the Reformer’s creed, and 
should the League agree to its promulgation, one more proof, 
in addition to many existing proofs, will be afforded of the 
wayward course of political programmes, and of the diver- 
gence between the attainment of a special object and the 
purposes it was designed to fulfil. After all, the Ballot 
may prove a most Conservative measure. 

Indeed there is little likelihood that the policy of the League 
will realize either the fears of its foes or the aspirations of its 
friends. Its perpetuation is opposed to probability and ex- 
perience. Its great object once achieved, its members will in 
all probability be divided and broken into sections on many 
minor subjects. ‘The League will die, not of disruption, but 
of slow dissolution. And even if it survive this probable 
lot, its longevity need not alarm the most timid experi- 
mentalists in Conservative democracy. There is one great 
distinctive characteristic of English politics and parties, which 
will, it may be hoped, for a long time save us from the fate 
of French or American electors. We have a healthy spirit 
of individual independence among us. Most of us think 
they have opinions of their own. Those who have none 
resent the notion of having their opinions prescribed to 
them by others. Persecution makes bigots even of the most 
Jukewarm. Many men who are utterly indifferent to all 
politics, and would not otherwise take the trouble to go to the 
poll, will decide on giving a vote as soon as they see a dis- 
ciplined body of politicians going about and organizing voters 
on the other side. In very large boroughs the conflict may 
be hopeless; but even in them resistance will perhaps be ani- 
mated with new courage by the very attempt to dictate to the 
electors. It may turn out that the Reform League, by its 
spirit of encroachment and aggression, has actually reanimated 
the Conservatism of lukewarm politicians, while their attend- 
ance at the polling-booths will have been made more frequent 
and more sale by the “ shelter of the Ballot.” 


TACIT DICTATION. 


A the exigencies of our position as actors in a perpetually 
shiiting maze of society is the necessity, not only of inces- 
suntly taking up fresh positions with regard to each other, but of 
carrying on a sort of system of telegraphic communication by 
means of which collisious are avoided and the evolutions of daily 
life are regulated. The sure and rapid interpretation of such 
signals is what is generally meant by tact, but the art of making 
them decisively and inoffensively is at least as important, and has 
not yet received even un appropriate name. It is related to tact 
as the active is related to the passive voice, as the setting of a 
tune is to catching it; and, like tact, it is perhaps oftener con- 
spicuous by its absence than by its presence. ‘verybody has 
at times been amused and annoyed by the absurd little ditheulty 
which arises when two foot-passengers meeting in the street 
are equally undecided which side of the road to take, so that, 
vibrating simultaneously from side to side, they execute a sort of 
involuntary “* pas de deux,” ending sometimes by a simultaneous 
rush torwards and consequent collision. Something like this often 
happens in social intercourse between two persous, ucither of whom 
has the art of decisively taking up and acting upon a distinci 
view of the situation. Hall the suilerings of shyness arise from 
uncertainty thus produced as to what is expected irom one. All 
shy people know how their sufierings vary in intensity according 
to the manners of those with whom they are brought into contact, 
and are familiar with the relief produced by a certain decisiveness 
of manner which at once suggests the appropriate return. The 
art of projecting a well-definea outline of your own intentions and 
expectations upon the consciousness of others is one which con- 
tributes greatly, not only to the comfort of your shy friends, but 
also to your own ease and success in life ; and the impossibility of 
finding any word which exactly expresses this faculty is a proof 
that it has never been adequately studied. ap 

In every art of expression, whether it be poetry, painting, music, 
or manners, a critic must distinguish between the ideas to be con- 
veyed and the force and clearness with which they are expressed. 
in judging of manners we think this distinction is not sutiiciently 
borne in mind. ‘There is a certain technical merit in vigour of 
expression, even wheu used for unworthy purposes, and so, to the 
critical mind, there is a pleasure in seeing even rude or otherwise 
unjustifiable behaviour maintained with distinctness of inteution, 
self-possession, and artistic “ keeping” throughout, which may eveu 
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amount to a sufficient compensation for being made the object of it ; 
and it is needless to remark how much the most amiable intentions 
depend for their charm upon an effective rendering of the part. In 
all our relations, whether friendly or otherwise, it is at the least 
a relief to be spared the labour of picking out the intentions or 
expectations of others from uncertain indications. It is not till 
we have suffered under the weight of a blundering hesitation of 
manner that we ask ourselves what is the special gift by which 
some people make all our dealings with them easy and straight- 
forward, if not agreeable; and the explanation will generally be 
found in the fact that they possess the power of indicating unmis- 
takably by their manner their own view of their and our relative 
position, whether from moment to moment of cach interview, or 
with regard to our more permanent relations. 

But the point to which we wish specially to draw attention is 
the extent to which this explicitness of manner, this particular 
form of tacit eloquence, is the foundation of intluence, fascinaticn, 
ascendency, and even authority. Hither there is a very strong 
natural tendency in every one to do what is manifestly expected 
of him, or else people choose their paths so much at haphazard 
that the mere accident of a finger-post pointing to any one of them 
is suflicient to decide the majority to follow it. Perhaps both may 
be true. Atany rate few people seem to care, in the absence of 
any obvious motive, to exercise that degree of independence which 
is needed for acting in a manner contrary to distinctly indicated 
expectations. And besides this tendency, which already gives 
some degree of power to mere explicitness of manner, there is 
another consideration which enables people by this means to 
exercise a sort of influence which seems almost magical to lookers 
on. This is that almost every réle is more or less reluttve; so that 
the distinct assumption by A. of any one familiar character gener- 
ally produces an instinctive tendency in B. to fall into that which 
is complementary to it. A. may insist upon forgiving B. until b., 
however consciously innocent, may find it impossible to steer alto- 
gether clear of the réle of penitent. Or A. will assume the air of 
an object of admiration with such skill and pertinacity that bL., 
even in spite of the testimony of his senses, will fall under the 
spell, and accept the part of admirer. Or if A. persists with sulii- 
client determination in yenerating B., B. must submit, if he cares 
for a quiet life, to wear a reflected halo of wisdom and goodness, 
And we have even known people who were so consistently and 
peremptorily humble that their most amiable friends were not 
excused from trampling upon them. ‘This is a sort of inverted 
form of tacit dictation; it is of course less common than that 
in which it is used to maintain for its owner the superior position, 
but it affords perhaps an even stronger proof of its irresistible 
power. By degrees the habit of acting any particular character, 
whether it be that of a person in authority, or of a critic, or of an 
impartial judge, or of a charming companion, or of a profound 
observer, stamps the whole outer man or woman with an impress 
the presence or absence of which is far more easily recognised 
than the presence or absence of its justification. The fact is that 
it is only a minority who use their own taste or judgment at all, 
and they, owing to the limits of the time and energy at their dis- 
ow only use it upon a minority of the subjects which come 

efore them; and the readiest means of classifying people for 
practical purposes is aiurded by certain outward marks which are 
interpreted to mean the possession of such und such qualities. 
It avails little for social purposes to possess the wisdom of 
Solomon or the virtue of Anstides, if you have not the art 
of acting the character. Even beauty is rarely fully recognised 
if its possessor is either unable or unwilling to act the part. 
As in the case of the precious metals, nature supplies the mate- 
rial, but before it can be used as current coin each man must 
stamp it with his own impress in a mint of his own, and those who 
are richest in bullion are by no means always best provided with 
the machinery required for coining it. ‘Thus qualities which their 
owner does not in a manner announce will generally not be recog- 
nised at all. You may have the most exquisite and cultivated 
taste in pictures, but if 1 have not knowledge enough to judge of 
the truth of your criticisms (knowledge, that is, equal or superior 
to your own) how am I to recognise you as a critic, unless you lay 
down the law peremptorily, and with a knowing air? Of course 
I may learn the fact from general report, or other evidence, but 
the question now is of those telegraphic signals by which such 
facts may be instantaneously and tacitly notified to strangers. 
Whether, and in what cases, it is wise to make such tacit procla- 
mations is another question. ‘Those who are best entitled to deter- 
ence or admiration often prefer to preserve their incognito in general 
society, but that the power of making them is a valuable one is not 
the less true. In dealing with subordinates of all kinds, the intlu- 
ence of an authoritative manner is familiar to everybody, and may 
produce considerable results even upon those who know that there 
1s no real power to back it, while real power often fails and blun- 
ders grievously for want of it. In dealing with children, for 
example, a certain distinct suggestiveness of manner does more to 
secure promptness of obedience than any system of rewards or 
punishments; and in the miniature battles of every-day life the 
power of tacit dictation is to actual force of character almost what 
powder is to shot. 

Several conditions may be pointed out as necessary to the per- 
fection of this power, but they are related to it very much in the 
same way as the application of salt to a bird's tail is related to 
catching it. Tacit dictation being such an emphatic assertion, by 
manner, of your own réle as shall evoke a corresponding mental 
attitude in those to whom it is addressed the first requisite 


| 
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obviously is to have aréle. Many people are habitually passive and 
receptive, and most people are so in a considerable proportion of 
their intercourse with others, but whoever would set the keynote 
of an interview must have at least some decided intentions or ex- 
pectations, The next condition is to know distinctly what your 
intentions are, which does not at all necessarily follow from 
having them. The clearness of people’s consciousness beara no 
invariable proportion to the strength of their feelings; but to 
know precisely what one is aiming at is half the battle jn 
influencing other people, whether tacitly or otherwise. Thirdly. 
gyeat part of the power, and all the beauty, of tacit dictation 
depends upon the degree of insight by which it is informed 
A clear and quick perception of other people’s feelings and 
wishes is obviously necessary to enable any one to dictate in. 
oflensively, and to economize force by avoiding unnecessary op- 
‘pneyeen But, fourthly, the very essence of dictation is to 
ead and not follow, and therefore it is not more necessary to 
the exercise of this power to know, than it is on occasion to ‘dis- 
regard, the feelings of others. Tact, therefore, while it enhances 
the value of the results, in some degree increases the difficulty of 
the process; for it is wonderiully easy to ignore what one is not 
aware of. But power which is born of ignorance is not worthy of 
any critical admiration; and the results must depend so much 
upon chance, that one gesture executed in deliberate, though com- 
passionate, disregard of the feelings of another, is worth an hour's 
unconscious antagonism. The last and most important condition 
at once the foundation and the crowning grace ot the whole art, is 
sel{-possession. ‘This atlords an excellent vantage ground from 
which to influence others. Many actions change their aspect 
entirely according to the degree of coolness with which they 
are performed. Indeed there are situations in which the mere 
fact of complete self-possession is enough to evoke a return of 
deference and respect, which may fairly be described as an instance 
of tacit dictation, And in order to the enforcement of any distinct 
suggestions without the aid of words, it is of the first necessity, 
Anything like agitation or embarassment destroys every other 
impression in a moment, as a gust of wind troubling the surface 
of a lake destroys the reflection of the surrounding mountains, 

The power of tacit dictation exists, in a more or less rudimentary 
form, in almost every civilized human being; but, as is obvious 
from the conditions which we have enumerated, its complete de- 
velopment requires much practice, and depends upon the cultiva- 
tion of various other faculties. There is hardly anybody who in 
moments of excitement, when his own dearest interests are at 
stake, cannot assume a certain imperativeness of manner sullicieut 
to give him a temporary ascendency over those who are less im- 
mediately concerned, and there are probably few people who have 
not some one sufficiently dependent upon them to be habitually 
influenced by the ordinary variations of their demeanour. But, in 
order to its full perfection as an accomplishment, this power 
should be under complete control, capable of being assumed or 
laid aside with equal ease, and delicately proportioned to the 
necessities of the occasion. A habit of dictation is nothing but a 
vice of manner, and it is hard to say whether it is more disagree- 
able in its spoken or in its tacit form ; but, when used with geutle- 
ness and moderation, the power of tacit dictation is one of the 
most important and beneficial of social arts, 


THE CRY OF THE CURATES. 


'Y\HE worms of the clerical world seem to have turned at last, 
and the race of stipendiary curates has suddenly laid before 
the public, in a series of indignant and somewhat incoherent pro- 
tests, the nature of its sutlerings and the extent of its demands. 
We own to having experienced, at the first appearance of this new 
grievance, a slight sensation of surprise. Up to this time the 
British curate had seemed to our eyes the mildest and happiest of 
beings, somewhat vegetative perhaps and uninteresting, but pur- 
chasing, at the cost of a little gentle dulness, an enviable exemption 
from the common cares and the common passions of men, but it 
seems, alter all, that it is but the old contrast between the nigger 
dancing joyously before massa on a festival Sunday and the nigger 
burning massa’s plantation over his head, All this gentle decorum 
has suddenly disappeared, and left us face to face with the curate 
in revolt. It is perhaps idle to expect any great clearness of 
statement in the first wild shriek of freedom, but the wrongs 
against which he has risen are at least sevenfold. The curate 18 
underpaid, he is slighted by his bishop, he is trampled upon by 
his vicar, the parish takes no notice of him, he bas no permanent 
position, he has no real authority, he has a mere chance of preter- 
ment. It isimpossible that, with wrongs such as these curdling the 
very milk of his existence, the public can expect the curate to 40 
on reading prayers and playing croquet. He has a right to expect 
a careful consideration of his oer eer and of the five points of 
the new clerical charter by which he proposes to remedy them— 
position, permanence, power, promotion, and pay. ) 
We have, from an instinct of propriety, put the money question 
last, but in fact it is from this money question that the whole out- 
break has sprung. A society has arisen within the last year or 50 
called “ the Curates’ Augmentation Fund,” which is not, as its 
name would at first lead us to imagine, a society for increasing the 
numbers of curates .¢ for increasing each individual curates 
size, but for the purp: ce of, in some way or other, augmenting their 
stipends. We need nt troubie our readers with the nunibers 0 
unpromoted curates over forty that this society has discovered, oF 
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with the instances of clerical destitution which it has disentombed. 
As a curate’s stipend is hardly ever less than 100. a year, it is 
Jain that no such destitution can exist among bachelor curates ; 
and the world will probably come to the conclusion that, if clergy- 
men choose to marry on a hundred a year, it is hardly needful to 
throw on the Church the obvious consequences of their own selfish 
jmprovidence. Of course this is a hard, lay way of looking at the 
matter, which will not be popular in the world of tea-meetings, 
where clerical wrongs gushing — 

it is acce as a law of nature that every sucking 

. waiting patiently for their briefs, and doctors of forty 
waiting patiently ber a me deg before | they dream of the state 
matrimonial, we can only return Johnson 8 answer to the thief who 
that “a man must omy “ Sir, I t necessity.” 

married curates, as we have seen, the ordinary stipend is 
_ + te starvation pitch; and it is to be remembered that 
within the last ten years it has risen some twenty per cent., and 
that in consequence of the great demand for additional clergy it is 
rising still. ‘The truth is, that a purely economical question must 
be left to purely economical laws. If a host of men of genius 
find themselves starving in their we 
f genius will soon cease to present themselves in such shoa 
onde, and even avoid entering on the pro- 
fession of a curate if there is any profession in which dunces can 
do better. But at we know no other 
which, without any special exertion, a dunce is sure of a e 
unds a year. 

It is of course very easy to (a ton to the enormous disproportion 
between episcopal incomes and those of the poorer clergy, and we 
do not wonder that Mr. Halcomb, the secretary of this new 
Society, is able to levy on every one of the bishops—who certainly 
must see clearly the of the ng 

ail of five pounds a year. But the true reply to the whole 
was well in the form of second grievance 
by one of Mr. Halcomb’s own clients. This gentleman acknow- 
ledged that, if there did exist a reluctance to take orders, it could 
not be attributable to the inadequate pay; an officer in the army 
or the navy was just as inadequately paid, and yet there was no 
backwardness in seeking admission to either of the services. But 
before the soldier or the sailor the path of promotion lay open, 
while to the curate it was practically closed. A well-organized 
system of promotion by merit was what this gentleman urged as 
the true remedy for the whole — and parallel 
with the two services, in one of which preferment ends on 
purchase and in the other on interest, was his 

roposal is at any rate not such a sheer piece of absurdity as most 
Fr the rest. The fault of it is that it means either a little 
or too much; that it either wants something to be done 
which is done now, or else requires a change in the system of 
patronage to be brought about the gravity of which it is impos- 
sible to estimate. If, as we believe, it is at the system of private 
of a pro to revolutionize the whole character o e 
Church, of England. Private patronage and Crown patronage 
are the two great means by which the Church preserves its 
character as a national Church, and a retiection of the varied life 
and opinion of the people whom it religiously represents. A 
system of promotion by merit—in other words, of episcopal pre- 
ferment alone—would in half a century reduce the Establishment 
to the ecclesiastical monotony of the Gallican communion or a 
Dissenting sect. But if these two great sources of preferment are 
let ene a in ae in the present state of public opinion as to the 
right of property, they must be let alone—then episcopal patronage 
ouly remains, and episcopal patronage professes yom oar to yt 
a of promotion by eh Whether the profession is in ac- 
cordance with the fact will of course depend on the individual 
bishop—on his honesty of purpose, on ‘A means of discovering 
merit. We do not know whether Mr. Halcombe has yet devised a 
me " securing the virtue and the infallibility of the Episcopal 

ich, 

Still, the temper and expectations of a curate are no doubt 
considerably moulded by his carrying a possible mitre in his 
pocket; and this gives a keener edge to the feeling of power- 
jessness - want of permanence which several of these clerical 
mutiueers have expressed. It is very hard to exist as a mere 
bird of passage, without any real stake in the parish; to have 
neighbouring incumbents not caling on you because you may 
be gone to-morrow, and so transient an acquaintance is not 
worth making; to be subject to the vicar's caprice, and in 
the event of a quarrel to be compelled, right as the curate may 
be im she matter, to go, because the curate is the only movable 
party in the dispute. So great a grievance does this seem that one 
of the enthusiasts of the new movement proposes that every in- 
cumbent ehall be bound to retain his curate for at least seven 
yours. But the answer which has been already given is very diffi- 
cult to meet ; if there is to be compulsion at all there must be an 
equal compul:ion binding on both purties, and if the incumbent is 
ound to an incapable and ill-tempered curate for seven years, 
then the curate must expect to be bound for an equal time to a 
suobbish and tyrannical rector. We do not suppose that this 

Would prove any #reat induvement to enter Orders, or that, if it 
could be enforced, it would be an advantage for curates. In spite 
by the prejudice which bishops entertain in favour of men who 
stay iu their first curacy,” we are convinced that the chan: re from 
one sphere of labonr to avother, the wider experience of life, and 


the greater ability to deal with differing circumstances which such 
changes bring with them, are the best of all possible trainings for 
a future incumbency. If a man is for twenty years to be fixed to 
one spot, it is just as well that he should see as much of the world 
as he can before he is fixed there. Certainly, as far as our 
experience goes, the higher and abler sort of clergy are not te be 
found among those who retain their curacies for this mystical 
period of seven years. But from this transient character of the 
assistant clergy a want of authority necessarily results.’ It. is 
impossible to expect a bird of passage to take on himself the. meral 
or financial apenas of the parish he happens to find him- 
self in, but with responsibility goes power. The vicar governs: the 
— just because he pays for the parish. He is the master just 

cause the deficit on the church expenses, and the interest. on 
the penny-bank, and a fourth of the school outgoings come eut 
of his pocket. However unreasonable the spiritual aspect of the 
matter may seem, the power of the incumbent rests on precisely 
the same footing as the power of the House ef Commons—it is 
the power of the purse. We fancy there are very few incum- 
bents who would refuse, for instance, to give up their authority 
over their schools to any curate who would accept, with the 
power, the responsibility of the expenses. But we have never yet 
met the curate who would have encountered the proposal with 
anything but a stare of dismay. 

There is a sort of debating-club air about these harangues on 
the subject of “power and permanence” which perhaps stands 
a little in the way of any endeavour to treat them seriously. 
But the moans over “ position” merit not even an attempt at 
serious treatment. One curate growls that he has not preaching 
enough. Another whimpers that his incumbent reserves to him- 
self the celebration of the communion. A third protests. against 
the domination of the vicar’s wife. In short, curate after curate 
rises to justify the pony of which he complains by .un- 
veiling to the public gaze the miserable littleness of the werld 
in which he lives. Certain! no groan has gone up from the 
public at being deprived of the sermons of this injured class; in 
all the discussions on the subject of preaching which we have 
seen the complaint has been generally the other way. As to 
the vicar’s wife, we should very much doubt whether a woman's 
tact and experience might not give many a useful hint to a clase 
not particularly —a with either of those qualities.* But the 
very complaint tells its own tale. A really learned, a really able, a 
really earnest man need never trouble himself about his position. 
Position comes to him of itself. It is just because the younger 
clergy of England as a body are grievously wanting in all these 
respects—because they are substituting “ the dignity of the priest- 
hood,” as one of these curates put it, for real ability in priestly 
work, and a smattering of the magazines for learning, and croquet 
for earnestness—that they have to come forward with a ery for 
“position.” We are far from blaming these gentlemen for what 
they call “speaking out”; we hail it as the begiuning of anew 
era when the clergy will speak plainly to the world around them, 
because they will of course expect that the world will s 
plainly to them. And if plain-speaking is to be the order of the 
day, then the world will say, we think, something of this sort— 
that it is not at a time when the curates of one school are filling 
their pet newspaper with accounts of chasubles and processions, 
and the curates of the other school advertising for “‘ a sphere in an 
eligible watering-place” ; when even the professional learning of 
the clergy is far below that of either of its fellow learned profes- 
sions, and Church Congresses tell us that the younger clergy 
read even less than the older; and finally, wheu curates meet 
together to protest in the face of the British public against the 
domination of the vicar’s wife, that that public will be inclined 
to welcome the five points of their charter—position, permanence, 
power, promotion, and pay. 


GILDED YOUTH. 


ti the foolish virgins of the season are now trying to think that 
they enjoy the stagnant tranquillity of a country life, and 
fancying that they are reviving their souls by shedding the light 
of their presence and their spare sixpences among peasants, what 
are their partners in a thousand waltzes doing? If the fast 
nymphs are airing their vacant minds, bewailing an unsuccessful 
past, meditating new and strange feats of fastuess for the future, 
what has become of their comrades, the fast youths? If the life 
of a silly woman who has been trained, and badly trained too, 
to catch men is among the most despicable of all imaginable 
forms of civilized existence, what are we to say of the life of her 
counterpart in the other sex—the man to whose standard and 
level she has been expressly trained, the nauseous compound of 
butterfly and satyr who is her critic and the awarder of her 
ignoble laurels? If she isan astounding creature, whatis he? If 
te is an amazing companion for a rational being, how rational are 
some of the beings to whose companionship, under the advice of her 
mother, she aspires, and for which she so laboriously schemes? 
After all, the iact that so many girls are annually trained up in a 
condition of absolute mental vacuity shows of itself that this is a 
state which to a good many of those for whom they aredesigned is far 
from distasteful. The people who can endure the perpetual com- 

ionship of the brainless must be themselves tolerably near the 
or stage. Physiognomy alone might show how many of the 
“ curled darlings” of the season have anything like brains under 
their curls, The sight of some of those vapid, feeble, expressionless 
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faces which amuse or confound a philosophic lounger may suggest 
ghastly visions of the fate that would befal such creatures if they 
were mated with clever or fine-hearted women. ‘The broad face 
of a Dorsetshire chawbacon beams with intelligence and bright- 
ness of apprehension by the side of the sheer vacuity of some of the 
countenances which startle one in Pall Mall. Besides, we know 
that Hodge can honestly earn eight good shillings per week by 
his own individual and unaided effort, while, without influence 
and friends and a long-suffering nation, the sham Adonis of 
Belgravia could not earn a penny in a twelvemonth. The 
creature’s speech is what might be expected from his brow, 
his feeble eye, his vapid mouth. It is slightly more articulate 
than the cluck of a Bosjesman, but there is not very much more 
meaning in it. We do not wish to borrow the theological 
horror at the idea of anybody with an immortal soul to save 
talking such weakly trash as forms the staple of the speech of 
these persons, Only, when one hears people declaim about the 
folly of women, it is worth while to remember that there are men 
too whose folly is unfathomable, and who, as Johnson said, would 
make a man go hang himself in sheer despair. Some women take 
little interest enough in those things in which anybody with a 

retension to be living a reasonable life ought to take an interest. 

ut, if a woman did, what doom would overtake her if she were 
to marry one of this desperate band of incroyables. The foolishest 
of virgins knows as much about politics as they do, as much about 
literature, as much about art—that is, neither of them knows 
anything whatever. The summary of their political opinion and 
feeling is the conviction that they detest Mr. Bright and Beales 
M.A., and would fain have them hung, if they could. In 
literature, they do not shrink before the ditliculty of an occa- 
sional acrostic. In art, they get tiny faint pulsations of plea- 
sure from tle pictures of the ‘‘ Derby Day” or the “ Railway 
Station.” As for Nature, her they hate. Fine scenery is a mere 
abomination of desolation to them. So if a woman were not 
brought up to be a fool, what fellowship could she have with 
them? For if there is one thing which they, the Extreme Left of 
the great body of boobies, dread and execrate more than another, 
it is the tongue and glance of a woman who by hazard knows a 
fool when she sees one. It makes them tremble, for, in spite of 
superciljous manner, the feeblest fop knows very well that brain is 
not his strong point, and at the same time he knows that, somehow 
or other, brain is 2 thing unaccountably in vogue. He also knows 
that there is a stubborn tradition to the effect that in this tiresome 
and inscrutable region man is, or ought to be, better endowed 
than woman. Hence he has an uneasy consciousness—first, that 
he ought to say and do something to keep up the honour of his 
sex; and, secondly, that in the presence of some women he will 
have what the Americans call a bad time if he tries to say or 
do this something. We cannot so much wonder after all that 
mothers, with daughters whom they are anxious to settle, should 
shudder at the perils in which knowledge or brightness of mind 
or vigour of any sort would surely involve the fair candidates 
for the crown of marriage. 

There are, however, worse faults than downright brainlessness. 
‘he Extreme Left of the exquisites is not the part of that truly 
astonishing organization which society has most need to fear or 
dislike. Worse than the plain vacuous tool is the fool who has 
_ brains enough to be vicious. It is the latter temperament which 
enters more largely than the otherinto the composition of idle men 
of fashion. When Mr. Carlyle declares that most people are fools, 
he is not altogether wrong, but then the continual demands and 
strain of life prevent this universal folly from taking a vicious turn, 
‘The necessities of bread-winning, or the urgencies of ambition, 
occupy too much of most men’s time and thought for them to de- 
generate into pure animals. If everybody in the country had as 
little to do, or did as little, as the band of unoccupied people who 
tounge at the West End, society, apart from its material wants, 
would speedily be dissolved morally. Nothing could resist the 
action of those acrid aud penetrating moral solvents which such a 
mass of idleness must inlullibly generate. It is useless to deny or 
to conceal from ourselves that some of the conditions which, if 
found on a large scale, would destroy society, are found on a small 
scale in some portions, and th.se not the least august and deco- 
rated, of the society of Londun. The root of all corruption of 
character is idleness. ‘This is no more than a copy-book com- 
monplace, an incontrovertible apophthegm borrowed from Dr. 
Watts. A man in whom idleness has struck a deep root is 
in a sure way to become fit for treasons, stratagems, and any 
evil thing that is done under the sun. If he is only idle 
enough, there is scarcely any pitch of depravity to which he 
may not come with favouring circumstances. The only tie 
which holds him isa sort of tradition about virtue being a good 
thing in a general way. If he be a plain fool, this tie may be 
strong enough to keep him out of mischief. But if he have just 
enough brains in his Lead to think a little for himself in moments 
which he can spare from his strenuous inactivity, he will not be 
long in convincing himself that moial tradition is not much better 
than an old nurse's tale, which may do to frighten children with, 
but is too stale for grown-up men. It is when a man has got to 
this stage that his condition becomes dange.ous for himself, and 
certainly not less dangerous for the people who are afllicted with 
his acquaintance. A man of this surt is obviously a great deal 
worse than the poor fup who cannut think even in his spare 
moments. Just as the woman who hus no interest in the world 
but marriage, who has an empty mind and » vapid hollow charac- 
tor, becomes weary and degraded, so the idle 1.an, living luxuri- 


ously on fine wines and dainty meats, habi ati 
habitually vacant, becomes a sat “4 He pe 
much beast as man. Most of his interests in life are intolen 
which a beast might very well share. Sensuality in all its — 
is the law and inspiration of his life. A satyr had his comin 
It was his nature to. But a man with centuries of human _ 
behind him, surrounded alike by the sight of all that effort ha 
done and all that effort has left undone to be achieved by us | 
those who come after us, living in the late and grey age of th 
world, has no excuse. He is a monstrous and unseemly birth A 
satyr in Piccadilly is as incongruous and out of the time as 
altar for human sacrifice would be in Piccadilly. The sentaspat 
the first makes one deplore that we have not the latter too, 
Besides, the modern satyr is a poor creature, when we think of 
his ancient prototype. Ihe satyr when earth was young was g 
fine jovial fellow, who enjoyed his cup and his chase after the 
fleet —_ but then he Wied music too, and the jocund danee 
and all the greenness and beauty and bounty of nature. His 
modern eg na does not care a straw for nature, and all her 
greenness and beauty. To him the dance is no jocund delight, 
but a solemn decorous business, almost of the nature of an 
inverted religious rite. The nymphs are not free and joyous 
comrades, but either his victims or his bores. A satyr in patent 
leather boots and a dress-coat is a dismal personage when you 
think of the fine old satyr who was not ashamed of his goat's feet 
and his tail. The satyr of Piccadilly is a shrivelled artificial 
a without anything robust or wholesome about him, 4 
rassy or tinkling impudence is his nearest approach to blithe 
humour, an unclean chuckle his nearest julie to vivacity or 
mirth. He is a fit companion for the woman whom a judicious 
— has prepared for him, and taught to lay baits and snares 
or him. 

Even if a man is neither a simpleton nor a satyr, the intense 
luxuriousness and dissipation of the life to which more and more 
people of quality are surrendering themselves must do something 
towards the depravation of his character. We are apt to be 
deceived by old and oft-repeated traditions. We have been told 
so often and so long that our fashionable young men are alla 
hardy tribe, that we go on believing it even when we ought to 
know better. During the frivolities and dissipation of the season, 
an optimist would declare that, though you might think the bei 
who waltzed madly all the livelong night and ‘lounged daintiy 
most of the livelong day were a frivolous flippant crew, yet in 
truth you had before — the most muscular, plucky, athletic race 
of young men in all Europe. Some of them are worthy of this 
praise. Most of them are a long way from it. It is not the ex- 
quisites who climb mountains, or go salmon-fishing, or follow any 
of those other pastimes in which we vow that no nation equals 
us. College dons, or at least college men, mostly supply the 
climbing class. Elegant loafers are as little to be found at this 
moment on mountain tops as they are to be found in St. James's 
Street. The worst hardship they know in this summer and 
autumnal season, when they are supposed to be performing 
untold feats of muscularity, is to be dragged off to shoot too soon 
after a big lunch, or to be roused a little earlier than usual in the 
morning. After all, battue shooting entails no terrible hardships. 
Ii is not so very much more exhausting a piece of exercise than 
strolling down Bond Street on a warm day. At all events it 
confers no title for strength or endurance, or even sportsmanlike 
skill, upon the performer. 

In spite of all that is said about the compensation of Nature, 
we barely see it in the case of the “ curled darling” of a aundred 
drawing-rooms. She has put an empty head on his shoulders. 
Circumstances have never filled it. And as he has a weak mind, 
so he has not the less a weak body. Profound idleness and luxu- 
riousness are as noxious for one as the other. What has such a 
soul done that it should have been kindled into life? The greatest 
joy known to it is a simpering match in a drawing-room, or the 
achievement of an unusually successful toilette. Beyond the 
satisfaction of a few simple joys of sense, all life is a blank. All 
the rest of the universe exists in vain. He sees no beauties in It, 
feels no note of sympathy with his fellows, is altogether of too placid 
an organization to be capable of being attuned to anything. His 
hair, his complexion, his clothes, his tiny triumphs with women— 
there is his lite. Yet perhaps, if he had been born in more favour- 
able circumstances, he might have been trained up into a decent 
hodman or tolerable carter. How much better for him and for us 
if he had been! Perhaps the most horrible part of all this is that 
he is pretty sure one day or other to become the parent of a new 
generation. The imagination positively staggers under the thought 
of the kind of offspring which would be bequeathed to the world y 
this curled creature and the vapid woman whom he has at lengt 
taken to wife. The thought of the continuation of such a stock 1s 
too appalling. The only comfort is that, as physiologists teach us, 
Nature often skips a generation, and reproduces some anterior type. 
Let us pray that she may perform this kindly process on the issue 
of some of the marriages in high life. 


SAWGRINDERS’ ETHICS. 
TP\HE Sawgrinders of Sheffield certainly seem disposed to maXe 
iy ,the task of the advocates of Trades’ Unions as hard as possible. 
They have curefuily laboured io render untenable every — 
which it was pussible ‘or their friends to —— The existence 0 
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an organized system of murder had been established, and it had been 
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shown that it must have been more or less known to and counte- 
nanced by various Trades’ Unions. Still there was room to ny 
that, after the public exposure of the system, they might have the 
ce to be ashamed of it, and to amend their ways. Crimes of 
which the details had been fully known to the initiated alone 
might excite the disgust even of those who had tacitly connived 
st them, when their atrocity was thoroughly exposed. It now 
s tha 
Sewgrinders have put forward their view of the case in a couple of 
resolutions which have, we must confess, two great merits. 
In the first place, they are surprisingly frank ; and secondly, they 
tthe whole Sheffield code of ethics in a terse and intelligible 
ym. We now, at any rate, know exactly where we are, and 
what is the precise moral status of many of the inhabitants of 
one of our principal towns. ‘Travellers have eagerly disputed 
whether such things as habitual cannibals have yet been dis- 
covered; and any one might be pardoned for doubting whether 
there could really exist a considerable sect in an English town 
which held that assassination was, under certain circumstances, a 
laudable practice. Such amiable sceptics may have their doubts 
now finally set at rest; and the document in which the pleasing 
doctrines of the Sheffield school are officially Peete Hoare to the 
outside world is really worth a little study. It will be found that 
the ideas, though clothed in slightly ungrammatical language, are 
thoroughly coherent and logical. Only it is rather hard to imagine 
that they have not an ironical tinge in their calm acceptance of 
the most outrageous conclusions. 

The Society begin by asserting gallantly that they will not “make 
victims” of the persons’concerned in the Sheffield outrages b 
expelling them from membership. They decline, as they say wit 
all the dignity of good men standing by the sufferers in a wanton 

rsecution, to “ disgrace themselves as cowards by deserting the 
men who have taken Cm a04 themselves the task of risking their 
lives and liberties for what they believed to be the good of the 
institution” ; and, proceeding to particulars, they declare it to be 
“a libel upon this Society when it is asserted that Mr. Broadhead 
was reinstated as a member, because he was never expelled.” 
There is a pleasant audacity about this which almost takes away 
one’s breath; it involves such an ingenious inversion of the 
ordinary point of view from which one regards murderers and 
their accomplices, that it almost produces the effect of humour. 
Except in De Quincey’s celebrated essay on Murder considered as 
one of the Fine Arts, it has probably never been equalled. It 
reminds one of the enthusiasm with which the most venerable 
member of the club described in that essay, the gentleman known 
as Toad-in-the-Hole, came forward on hearing of the Mar mur- 
ders, and declared that this was something like a return 
to old times. If that amiable connoisseur in murder could have 
been spared till now, how he would have rejoiced to see the day ! 
He would have found his favourite pursuit elevated even above 
the position he claimed for it as one of the fine arts, and put for- 
ward as almost a Christian grace. The distinguished practitioners 
are received with due honour by a body of admirers, and, although 
they suffer a certain unpopularity with the nation at large, their 
friends rally round them as early Christians might have gathered 
round a martyr. They will not disgrace themselves by expelling 
a man from their Society merely because he has committed a 
murder; but we perhaps ought to apologize for a phrase which 
it must be admitted, after all has been said and done, has a 
certain unpleasant sound about it. The law has, rightly or 
wrongly, stamped it with a distinct disapproval, and after a time 
people are too apt to follow the lead of the legislator, and to 
feel a conventional disgust for an action which has become 
arbitrarily associated in their minds with the gallows. It is 
therefore well to rescue it from the disadvantage of a dyslo- 
gistic name, and to find some softer mode of conveying the 
idea, asin the American war a “change of base ” or a “ strategical 
movement ” supplanted the coarse term “retreat” and the vul- 
garism “ skedaddle.” In future we shall know that putting gun- 
powder under a man’s house and setting a light to it, or inducing 
some one else to perform this pleasant operation, should be 
described as risking your life and fiberty. We can only say that 
we wish the risk was a trifle greater. 

The Sawgrinders, not content with propounding their new 
doctrine, condescend to give us reasons for it. Their Society has, 
they say, been accused of complicity in these crimes—or virtuous 
actions. “Consequently” (we don’t quite perceive the conse- 
quence) they “decline going into any justification of these things 

ing done, beyond asserting that they are but the effect of a 
cause.” This, if we may believe Mr. Mill, is true of most things. 
However, the cause in this case is “the want of some legislative 
measures, binding men in some degree to what is honourable, just, 
and good.” ‘They are kind enough further to state that, in hopes 
that the Legislature will proceed to remedy the existing defects 
in the law, they earnestly recommend all Trades’ Unions to abstain 
from acts “of rattening, intimidation, outrage, and violence.” 
This concession is somet ing to be thankful for. Sawgrinders are 
to have at least a period of relaxation, like the grouse on moors 
where the disease has been specially virulent. There is to be no 
ore sawgrinder shooting for a season or two, until Parliament has 
had a chance of doing its duty. But if Parliament does not see its 
Way to satisfy the sawgrinders, we presume that the Society will 
still find gentlemen ready to “risk their lives and liberties” in the 
re which has already earned such a reputation for Sheffield. 

f the benevolent recommendation above quoted we may certainly 
say that it is in one sense true. If Parliament would take all trouble 


immediately to enter it and to pay their subscriptions regularly, 
we presume that the risk of life and liberty would not be incurred 
for its own sake. There are obvious disadvantages about the pro- 
ceeding to be set off against its palpable conveniences of summary 
and decisive procedure. Even Broadhead would probably prefer a 
legal summons to proceeding by way of gunpowder. And we 
may frankly admit also that, if the sawgrinders can point out any 


t any such hope would be premature. The Sheffield } inequality in the action of the law upon themselves and their 


employers, they may fairly claim to have it redressed. Our 
system is one of open competition, and any supposed or real 
injustice to the artisans as a class may doubtless tend in some 
degree to embitter them, and pruduce the extraordinary state of 
feeling which is prevalent at Sheffield. Ry all means let masters 
and men be equally free to combine, and, if they can’t settle a 
difference by more rational means, let them fight it out by 
the ultima ratio of lock-outs and strikes. It is doubtless 
deplorable that such contests should be so common, but whilst 
things are in their present condition there is perhaps no way of 
avoiding them except the gradual improvement of education, and 
the harder teaching of experience. But then it is obvious to 
every one, except Sheffield sawgrinders, that the first step neces- 
sary even to put themselves in court, or to obtain any se 
for their complaints, is that they should conform decently wel 
to the ordinary laws of morality, and especially refrain from 
atrocious tyranny towards their fellow-workmen. The non- 
Unionists have as good a right to fair play from the Legis- 
lature as their neighbours, and its first duty is to insure them 
that they shall not be blown up in their beds or shot in the streets 
for not oheying Mr. Broadhead’s commands. If the murders are 
only “ the effect of a cause,” we must endeavour to provide another 
cause which will neutralize the effect, and the best cause we can 
imagine would be an effectual system of hanging every one who 
yields to the inducements held out to murder. By making the 
risk to life and liberty sufficiently great, we could doubtless 
counteract a propensity which the sawgrinders appear to con- 
-~ philosophically as the result of an inscrutable necessity of 
things. 

The extraordinary perversion of Sheffield sentiment, indeed, has 
doubtless some cause, as has every other morbid manifestation of 
human corruption. It may have been originally due, in some degree, 
to a belief that they were unjustly regarded by the law; but it 
would be preposterous to assert that Trades’ Unions are now 80 
hampered that they can only support themselves by assassination. 
If so, the inference would hardly be in favour of ‘l'rades’ Unions. 
We are glad, indeed, to see that some of them are recognising the 
duty of excommunicating these Sheffield patriots, who consider 
their crimes to be a kind of mechanical reaction from the state of 
the law, and in no sense due to their own depravity. But the 
most surprising thing is that the admirers of Broadhead seem to 
find considerable sympathy beyond their own society. Broad- 
head, we are told, on retiring from the meeting which had 
passed the congratulatory resolutions, and repudiated with disgust 
the insulting notion that they could ever have expelled their 
leading assassin, met a deputation from non-Union sawgrinders. 
These persons seem to have been struck with admiration for his 
exploits—something, we suppose, like that which some idolaters 
are said to feel for any destructive and mischievous agency. They 
were anxious to emulate the glories that have encircled the 
men within the sacred pale of the Society. They proposed to 
found a Society of their own, and, hoping apparently that 
Broadhead had been expelled by men who were not worthy 
of him, begged him to come and assist their inexperience. 
He would doubtless have been delighted to guide the feeble 
footsteps of these youthful aspirants. Unluckily for them, 
the original Sawgrinders had refused to listen to the cowardly 
suggestion of deserting their leader. But it is evident that, 
below or outside the choice circle which receives the immediate 
inspiration of the prophet, there is another ready to welcome 
any one whose teaching may prove a little too strong for stomachs 
of such digestive power. ‘There is a fertile soil ready to accept 
uny seeds of doctrine that may be dispersed from the Sawgrinders’ 
Union—a class which will thankfully pick up any crumbs that 
may fall from their table. We may well believe that Sheflield is 
unique in the possession of so many persons ready to risk life 
and liberty, and environed by exoteric admirers. But, though 
we may hope in a very diluted form, the virus must probably 
exist elsewhere. ‘The London tailors have given a bad impression of 
their spirit by persisting, in spite of pledges, in the system of 
pickets—a system which, though not absolutely illegal under all 
conceivable circumstances, is fatally apt to lead to lawless and 
criminal acts. ‘The trials which have this week taken place 
before Baron Bramwell sufficiently indicate the practical ten- 
dencies of a sort of organized espionage which, whatever may be 
the professions or even the intentions of its promoters, almost 
invariably ends in terrorism and violence. We have no wish to con- 
found decent artisans, who may have gone too far in the excitement 
of a’severe contest, with the Sheffield murderers ; yet the men who 
hang about the doors of tailors’ shops in order to molest, worry, 
annoy, and threaten workpeople who decline to obey the mandates 
of the Union, have taken the tirst step—perhaps more than the first 
step—towards that fright(ul demoralization which is indicated in 
the Sheffield manifesto, If the Unions desire to deliver them- 
selves bound hand and foot into the power of their adversaries, 
they have only to continue in the path marked by the Broadhead- 
ites, and friends and enemies should alike endeavour to rouse in 
them any latent spark of shame that may still be surviving. The 


off the hands of the Society, if it would compel all non-Uvsionists 


resolution which has just been passed, in Sheffield itself, by the 
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Executive of the Organized Trades, denouncing the infamous 
manifesto of the Sawyrinders, is an encouraging sign that such 
endeavours will not be made in vain. 


MARRIAGE AND FREE LOVE. 


MERICANS may boast that they supply the raw material 
upon which experiments are tried for the benefit of the Old 
World. Innumeradble political and social phenomena which are 
just beginning to diwn above our horizon are there displayed in 
full action. ‘They have fairly shot over Mr. Carlyle’s Valls of 
Niagara, and we, who are at most in the rapids, endeavour to peer 
over the edge to see how they get on in the whirlpool at the 
bottom. The ouly misfortune is that both sides generally appeal 
with equal confidence to the results of the experiment. Radicals 
raise their soug of triumph, whilst staunch Conservatives wail 
piteously over the evil results of “ Americanization.” The 
prospective picture of ourselves which we see in the magical 
mirror across the Atlantic produces diametrically opposite effects 
u different minds. ‘This, of course, is inevitabie; but cooler 
observers muy perhaps flatter themselves that the American 
results tend to narrow the issue, if not to provide any decisive 
answer. Amouyst the most interesting processes which are taking 
place in this huge social fermeutation are the changes in 
the relations of tie sexes. Mr. Hepworth Dixon has ex- 
cited popular interest in some of the singular arrangements 
which have there been put more or less into working order. 
There is the Mormon polygamy, upon which he seems to have 
looked almost with wn approving eye, but which has since got 
into considerable trouble. At the opposite end of the scale 
are the Shakers, who adopt the plan of rigid celibacy. It need 
scarcely be said that neither of these plaus 1s likely to have more 
than a very local wnd temporary success. We presume that, in 
spite of Shakers, childrea will coutinue to be born, and even to be 
born in considerable numbers; and Mr. Brigham Young, with all 
his abilities, will have either to seek some still more distant 
asylum or to produce some new revelations on the question of 
olygamy. Auother more startling innovation has, if we may 
alieve Mr. Newiman’s article in the last number of Lraser, greater 
chances of success. It seems that marriage is in danger of aboli- 
tion altogether as an obsvlete and degrading institution. The 
women of America wre becoming too independent to put up with 
ite restrictions. ‘They have an incontestable iact to rely upon; the 
inexorable laws of supply and demand, to which popular writers 
ave so fond of referring, are upon their side. ‘There are 730,000 
mere men than women in the United States, and therefore, accord- 
ing to all the doctrines of political economy, ihe women can raise 
the terms which they demand. Now, as imasriage, according to Mr. 
Newinan, is grossly unjust to women, it is ouly natural that they 
should reject it altogetuer,andclaim to be men’s u.stresses instead of 
their wives. ‘ihe unfortunate lover who asks a lady to submit to 
the chains of matrimony is told in effect that if he won't abate his 
claims there are 730,000 unprovided men in the United States, 
amongst whom some will doubtless be less exacting. It is not 
merely among the Miss ilominys or the fanatical sects (whose im- 
portance has perhups been exaggerated by Mr. Dixon) that such 
theories tind favour. It is in “ accomplished und pure-hearied cir- 
cles,” according tv Mr. Newman, that the “injustice of the marriage 
laws is driving women to a deiiance of them.” ‘I'he woman says 
that she will not promise to obey any man, nor make Lim master of 
her chiidren and property. She will keep the rights she has as an 
unmarried woman. ‘*Uur union,” she says, ‘‘imust be between 
ourselves and God, and we shall love one another ail the better 
because we do not let any one else interpose.” Lf the most intel- 
lectual and refined part of society begin to take this view, 
the social stigma which attends illegitimate unions may rapidly 
disappear. Muitiage may become unfashionuble, as it did in the 
Reman Kinpire, and that with a suddenness which would surprise 
inatteutive persons. Just reflect upon the beard movement, says 


Mr. Newman. Lor more than two years iauy men who wished | 
to join it held back trom a ludicrous fear of singularity. Suddenly | 


the ice seeuied to be broken ; the strong position of social prejudice 
was carried with a rush; and in six mouths beards, from skulking 
about back-lunes in unfashionable quarters of the town, had 
become “a national feature” (a term of doubilul applicability to 
beards) “in ail the cities.” Some “ mariyr-spirted heroine, 
perhaps some graceful and accomplished lady,” will begin the anti- 
marriage moscment. Iu six months, if we are to accept the analogy 
strictly, concubinage may become fashionable vce marriage xe- 
tired; and we imay wale up one morning to lind women of the 
working-classes “ tollowing the example by hundreds of thou- 
sands,” and sheltering themselves from infamy by their numbers. 
This rather startling prophecy of a possible future is corroborated 
by an example from the other end of society. The abolition of 
slavery has for the first time rendered marriage a legal ceremony 
among the nezroes of the Southern States. ‘I'heir teachers very 
properly exhor.ed them vo consecrate their irregular unions by legal 
marriages. Fora time they were willing to do so, considering 
marriage, like fine ciothes, to be a kind of badge of the superior 
race. As, however, tiey were able to look upon the question 
with minds which, if not very profound, were at least unpre- 
judiced, they gradually took a different view of the question. 
{t struck them that marriage was nothing but a new kind of 
slavery to their husbands, instead of their masters. It enabled 
Sambo to iake the wages of his new wife, and keep her children 


and beat herself, and on second thoughts she preferred to do without 
the ceremony. This resembles another curious case mentioned b 
Mr. N ewman. In one of the South Sea islands the young wunty 
had been in the habit of taking their husbands on probation for a 
year. As it there involves practically no labour to bring y 
children, they had no objection to taking leave of the husband a 
the end of that time, if they didn’t like tim. It simply freed them 
from a disagreeable companion, and the burden of supporting a 
child alone was to them no burden at all. We can onaliy believe 
that, under these circumstances, the missionaries had ‘rather a 
difficult task in persuading their converts that marriage was not 
merely a divine ordinance, but a practically convenient arrange. 
ment. Probably the difficulty is by this time in the way “of 
solution by a more summary, if less satisfactory, process than 
argument. 

Mr. Newman takes some trouble to prove that the consequences 
of a general disuse of marriage would be disastrous, This pro- 
position does not seem to require much argument. Most persons 
will admit that, if people are to be allowed to enter into unions 
dependent for their duration simply upon the consent of the 
parties, the result would be an increase of licentiousness. The un- 
principled would undertake them with the intention that they 
should be temporary, and we might sink to the condition of the 
Persian Mahommedans, mentioned by Mr. Newman, who allow 
marriages to be contracted for a single day. To argue this at 
length is to go into very elementary questions of morality, and we 
are quite content to accept Mr. Newman’s demonstrations, and to 
start from the moderate assumption that marriage is an excellent 
institution which the State is bound to encourage. But we 
cannot quite accept his estimate of the danger to which it js 
exposed, There is something, to say the least of it, rather singular 
about his discovery of the state of feminine feeling. We should 
hardly have discovered, from our own unassisted observations, that 
there was this mass of mouldering discontent in the female breast 
against the intolerable hardships of our marriage law. We should 
rather have imagined that the state of things was the reverse of what 
he describes, According to his view, women object to marriage 
because they appreciate the evils to which the marriage law sub- 
jects them; we should rather have supposed that they thought 
little about the law, and were fanatical supporters of the institu- 
tion. According to a forcible expression, attributed by Mr, 
Newman to some “excellint man,” the throne of chastity is in 
England erected upon a flooring of human skulls as truly as the 
throne of Dahomey. We may add that the guardians of the 
throne are as certainly amazons in England as in Dahomey. Any 
directly licentious attempts against the law are pretty certain to 
come from the male side. Mr. Newman indeed expects the law 
to be attacked, not from any directly bad motives, but from the 
indignation of the pure-minded against its intolerable injustice, 
Yet surely, if this indignation abounds even in a suppressed and 
smouldering state, we should have heard something more of it. To 
tuke his illustration about beards, there were plenty of people who 
abused shaving before they were bold enough to abandon it. But 
a general condemnation of marriage has not yet become common 
among ladies, Few English novelists, for example, betray even a 
latent disposition to preach the doctrines of George Sand; even 
the strongest-minded contemplate some change which shall render 
man and wife more equal, rather than any revolt against society, 
Social changes may sometimes take place rapidly, but they 
are preceded by soine more ominous symptoms than we can yet 
discover in the case before us. As for Mr. Newman’s American 
examples, they seem rather overstrained. That negro women 
should object to marriage is not a very marvellous phenomenon ; 
it takes a certain amount of civilization to appreciate the advan- 
tages of the institution. ‘There must be a growth of public opinion 
to act in support of the law. Concubinage, which has obvious 
conveniences in a country where living #8 so easy, must become 
disreputable; and considering that tue whole negro population 
have been brought up without any legal marriage, it is not sur- 
prising that this sentiment should take some time to develop. 
Surely Mr. Newman ought to be the last person to ignore this, 
and even he will scarcely accept the state of opinion amongst 
newly emancipated negroes as a proof of the direction in which 
civilized mankind is advancing. The American ladies are, 
doubtless, a better example; but still American ladies have 
certain weaknesses; they are apt occasionally to cast off con- 
ventionalities, and to swallow formulas to an extent that is 
rather surprising. Some of their innovations may indicate 
profound social changes before they.approach; but others may, 
so to speak, be the consequences of a mere exuberance of 
strongmindedness—a desire to kick over the traces in every direc- 
tion, and to try the effect of a literal interpretation of the tallest 
democratic hyperboles. Moreover, that excess of 730,000 men 
certainly tends to make women more independent, and so to enable 
them to indulge in many vagaries at their pleasure. Women and 
children are, for obvious reasons, more independent in America than 
in the Old World; and the use which they occasionally make of 
their position is apt to be wanton, and not a little startling to weak 
minds. Hence we much doubt whether the foundation of sects 
avowing free-love principles in America, or the filtration of their 
opinions through more respectable classes, is not itself exaggerated, 
and whether it is not due to the exceptional condition of the 
country. We strongly doubt whether the institution of marriage 
rests upon such a rotten foundation in America any more than in 
England that it is at the mercy of the first female reformer who 
may take the initiative in setting it aside. 
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Meanwhile we may fully admit that there are great anomalies 
in the law of marriage and divorce, some of which Mr. Newman 
has forcibly pointed out. We cannot discuss them now; but 
it is quite possible that their gradual effect may be greater 
than appears on the surface, and that, although they have 
not yet rendered marriage unpopular, they have produced much 
individual hardship and not a little immorality. Mr. Newman's 
suggestions in regard to them are well worth notice, but we do 
not feel that the danger is so imminent as he represents, nor, to 
say the truth, that, so far as it does exist, it depends upon causes 
which can easily be reached by legislation. With all the anomalies 
of English law, we are still some way from the point at which it 
would make the marriage bond positively hateful ; and, if marriage 
js declining in popularity for other reasons, a mere smoothing 
away of these legal burdens would hardly make it attractive. 


HOW THE REFORM BILL GOT PASSED. 


T the beginning of the Session of 1867 neither the Govern- 
ment nor the House of Commons intended to pass a measure 
of household suffrage. The former had not determined to bring in a 
Reform Bill; Parliament was to be asked only to pass some reso- 
lutions on Reform, and the subject was afterwards to be referred 
to a Commission of Inquiry. The House of Commons, on the 
other hand, wanted, not household suffrage, but some measure 
that would extend the franchise without unduly disturbing the 
balance of political power. The new and bad course of procedure 
which has brought the House and Government to concur in what 
neither party desired should be held up as a warning for the 
future ; because, if the same fashion is to be followed hereafter, 
the mode of passing the Bill will have introduced into the Consti- 
tution a far more dangerous revolution than the Bill itself. 

It is not credible that this plan of Reform had, as some say, 
been long premeditated by My. Disraeli. Such a belief overrates 
even his cleverness. He does notso far surpass other men in fore- 
sight and tenacity of purpose. Tis triumph is of a more vulgar 
order. He frankly stated at the outset that Reform should be no 
longer a question on which the fate of Governments should 
depend, or, in other words, that no course which the House might 
take respecting it should drive him from office; and to that purpose 
he has always adhered, and that pledge he has fully redeemed. 
Quick in divining to what the House was drifting, adroit in 
adapting himself thereto, happy in covering political profligacy by 
clever epigrams, and patient under the trouble of less able col- 
leagues and the rebuke and invective of opponeuts, he has won his 
reward. A measure has been passed in direct contradiction to the 

ledges and principles of the Conservative party, and yet the 
eaders of that party, not without a certain amount of praise and 
credit, still remain in office. 

Parliament met with a strong desire to get rid of the Reform 
agitation, and when Mr. Gladstone demanded that some settlement 
of the question should be come to within the Session, he was 
supported heartily and sincerely. Almost every member was 
bound by the Reform pledge which has long been a common form 
in election addresses. ‘The lower class demanded political power ; 
the middle class did not much care whether the demand was con- 
ceded or not. Nobody pretended to much enthusiasm, but every- 
body telt a selfish disposition to get rid of a tiresome subject. 
This temper, though not favourable to the solution of a diflicult 
problem, was too sincere and strong to be resisted. The Govern- 
ment therefore said nothing about a Commission, but announced 
Resolutions to be followed by a Bill. The responsibility of the 
Government, however, began and ended with bringing in the 
Bill ; for with respect to this subject they expressly declined to 
perform their proper function of leading the House. Although, 
according to our mode of legislation, every Bill is subject to 
be altered at the pleasure of Parliament, it is the duty of the 
member who “takes charge of” a Biil to watch lest any altera- 
tion should be made at variance with the scope and principle of 
the measure. A Bill thus injured in any “ vital point” is usually 
Withdrawn. Bills on a subject of such importance as Reform 
are always taken charge of by the Government, and when such a 
Bill is altered in any vital point, it has hitherto been the custom 
of the Government to resign. But Mr. Disraeli told the House 
plainly that he should not follow that custom. He talked on 
Various occasions about what he humorously termed the “ prin- 
ciple of the Bill”; but it was well understood between him 
and the House that the Bill had no principle and no vital points. 
When Mr. Disraeli abandoned the “ vital point of residence,” 
which he had invoked to rally his party to the defeat of 
Mr. Gladstone, he excused himself for having used such a term 
by pleading that “the moment was one of great exigency.” The 

ouse laughed at his frankness, and forgave the slip of which 
he had been guilty. The Bill in this way became from the 
first the “property of the House,” and every member was at 
liberty to have a finger in the pie. The notice paper was covered 
with all kinds of amendments, of which, by a sort of natural 
Selection, those in the direction towards which the House was 
drifting became part of the Bill. The most important changes 
were made, not by recognised political leaders, but by the 
obscurest of the rank and file. Only one man was forbidden to 
touch the Bill. Mr. Gladstone was from the first warned off im- 
periously and successfully. ‘The vital principle of the measure was 
that Mr. Gladstone should have no hand in it. -artly by his own 
fault, partly by the skill of his opponent, and partly by the insin- 


cerity of the Liberal party, he was reduced to a position of 
impotence, and had to submit to the indignity of seeing a Reform 
Bill passed in which he was not allowed by his rival to have any 
ostensible share. Had Mr. Gladstone maintained his proper place 
as leader of the Opposition, the Government would have round it 
impossible to abdicaie their proper functions. 

Thus it came to pass that thot sides of the House embarked on 
their enterprise without leaders. The Liberals refused to follow ; 
the Conservatives soon found out that they were not to be léd. 
The Mouse was broken up into little knots of individuals guided, 
as small people in politics usually are, by their fears. As soon as 
the House had accepted Mr. Disraeli’s ofler to pass any Bill it 
chose, it was clear that some measure of large enfranchisement must 
be ca:ried. Woe, then, to the man who could be pointed at asthe 
enemy to enfranchisement. However right might be the introduc- 
tion of checks and securities, each person selfishly resolved not to be 
the one to introduce them. At an early stage it became evident 
that no amendment which gave the franchise to additional numbers 
of the courted and flattered class could be resisted, and that none 
which curtailed the franchise could be passed. The doctrine of 
enfranchisement became an axiom, Speakers in debate strove to 
show whether a proposition was an eniranchising or disfranchising 
one, assuming rightiy that the fact, when established, was con- 
clusive. To such a length was the doctrine pushed that a 
suggestion to exclude from the constituencies those who had 
undergone penal servitude was summarily rejected upon this 
ground alone. In cases where men were not influenced by fear, 
reason and logic resumed their sway. For instance, the right of the 
residents at Oxford and Cambridge to vote in town elecuons Was 
discussed. upon its merits; the House considered their interests in 
the town, and the kind of effect they would have on the rest of 
the electoral body. ‘the ultimate decision may be right or wrong; 
but no one can deny that a very difierent measure was meted to 
the collegians and to the penal servitude men. 

The principle of enfranchisement was not merely the chief but 
the a prinaple to which the House would listen. Nothing 
new, or what the House pleased to call new-fangled, was ad- 
mitted in this strangely Conservative revolution. Few had the 
courage to propose, fewer still had the courage to discuss, any of 
the new schemes of representation with which political readers 
and writers are familiar, The Government set the example of 
cowardice. Their original scheme was an attempt to enlarge the 
electoral body without disturbing the balance of political power. 
The density of the body was to increase from bottom to top by 
the adoption of plural voting; the fancy franchises were to give 
an enlargement laterally; and the downward extension, far as 
it reached, did, owing to the compound householder, dwindle 
and taper to a point; so that, on the whole, the body, though 
extended greatly, would have its centre of yravity but little dis- 
turbed. but plural voting was an innovation ; the borough mem- 
bers murmured. Lord Derby apologized for the word, which had 
crept in by mistake; it only meant “dual.” Mr. Lowe and Mr. 
Henley cailed the dual vote “invidious” and “ unmixed mis- 
chief.” There was no attempt at defence, no explanation of the 
weighty reasons which ought to have existed in behalf of a 
Cabinet proposal. ‘The principle, so important for good or evil, 
which no Government should have recommended to larliament 
unless prepared to stand or fall by it, was dismissed by the 
leader of the House with a joke. The fancy franchises were 


withdrawn undiscussed, for the purpose, according to Mr. Disraeli, of # 


hurrying to the end of the first part of the Bill on a particular night. 
When the Government thus surrendered their proposals without a 
struggle, notwithstanding the change produced in the scope and 
principles of their measure, how could private members be ex- 
pected to stand by their particular views? ‘Lhe few who did 
venture ouiside the ancient lines were not so treated as to encour- 
age imitation. Mr. Hare’s scheme of personal representation, and 
Mr. Mill’s speech in its support, were only saved by the generous 
intervention of Lord Cranborne from being treated by a small 
after-dinner audience of the Commons with ridicule and con- 
tempt. 

two noveities alone escaped the general fate—the lodger 
franchise, and the representation of minorities. ‘the former was 
supported by some real agitation, and possessed the powerful 
recommendation of being eminently an enirauchising proposal. 
Household suffrage does not effect much extension of the tranchise 
in London; many active London politicians belong to the — 
class, and therefore, in spite of this franchise being in direct viola- 
tion of the very small principle that really existed in the Bill, the 
proposal met with the acceptance of the Liouse, and a lodger 
franchise was engrafted upon the measure. ‘The success of the 
scheme for the representation of minorities is not quite so easy 
to explain. In the Committee of the Commons the matter 
was seriously and efficiently argued, but was as decisively 
rejected as other new-fangled schemes. Its good fortune in 
being debated at all may be ascribed to severai causes. The 
idea was not quite new, having appeared in the Bill of Lord 
Aberdeen’s Government; influential friends in the Press were 
urged by special personal interest in its favour; and it was the 
last proposal made that appeared to have the least chance of 
counteracting the general tendency of the Bill. ‘These several 
considerations secured the support of men like Sir George Grey, 
Mr. Lowe, and Lord Cranborne. And in this way a scheme 
unjust to the constituencies subjected to experiment, and inupera- 
tive for the purpose desired without a vast change in the distribu- 
tion of seats, secured a fair discussion and a respectable minority 
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more honest. 
subservient to the will of the people than one which retains oflice 
by truckling to the timidity of a dishonest House of Commons. 


LORD SHAFTESBURY AND THE RITUAL COMMISSION. 


ORD SHAFTESBURY is naturally puzzled that it should 

have taken the Ritual Commission two months to agree 
upon its first Report. If the vestments question had been left to 
him he could have settled it in as many hours. On one day the 
debate on the second reading of his Bill might have agreeably oc- 
cupied that interval from five to six p.m. when Peers legislate and 
ladies drink tea ; the same space on another day would have passed 
it through Commitiee, and any odd five minutes would have 
sufliced for the third reading. From Lord Shaftesbury’s point of 
view the whole thing is so simple. There are two parties in the 
Church of England. One is called Evangelical, the other 
Ritualist ; one is headed by Lord Shaftesbury, the other is not; 
one is right, the other is wrong ; one must be suffered to have its 
fling, the other must be turned out neck and crop. The Com- 
mission might surely have taken in this chain of propositions 
in less than two moaths. Four sittings at most—one to each— 
ought to have been enough. They met for the first time on 
Monday, the 17th of June, and as their labours could thus have 
been brought within the compass of one week, they might have 
reported in favour of Lord Shaftesbury’s Bill in time for him to 
proceed with it on Monday the 24th. There was no need to 
take any evidence. 
the second reading was evidence enough. Ile was perfectly clear 
as to what he and his friends wanted, and to take the opinions 


of any Ritualists on the subject was like asking a prisoner | 


about the verdict. Of course there would have been some at- 
tempt to get up a debate at the first meeting of the Commis- 
sioners. ‘That was unavoidable from what Lord Shaftesbury 
of course considers the ridiculous composition of the Com- 
mission, which actually included some of the very people 
it was wanted to put down. But all that might have been 
stopped by a judicious application of the “ previous ques- 
tion.” Lord Shaftesbury’s idea of a discussion is no doubt 
modelled on the practice of the Republicans in the United 
States Congress. Mr. Thaddeus Stevens sometimes allows this 
or that Democrat to have a short innings, and so Lord Shaftes- 
bury would have liked the Commissioners to listen to Mr. Perry 
for ten minutes, and to Lord Beauchamp for five, and then divide 
straight off. In this way the Session would not have been so 
ecclesiastically unfruitful as it has proved. The Church of 
England would have woke up, and found herself unvested and 
in her right mind. As it is, Lord Shaftesbury had only the 
melancholy satisfaction of refusing to withdraw the Bill. If he 


Lord Shaftesbury’s own speech in moving | 


Lord Shaftesbury’s speech on Monday displayed an entire dis- 
regard of such considerations as these. But he showed also a want 
of acquaintance with facts which does not tend to make him a 


safe authority. He reminded the High Church party, by way of 
warning, that to “ be severed from the State and yet preserve the 
temporualities of the Church was just as impossible as for a man 
to walk this earth and not be subject to the laws of gravitation.” 
Probably in this he was quite right, but he forgot that the 
Ritualists may perhaps have struck the balance between gain and 
loss, and found that they would be no great sufferers by the ex- 
change. It is astonishing with what composure you can view the 
loss of “temporalities” in which you have no share. And with 
very few exceptions the Ritualist movement is essentially a form 
of Voluntaryism. A general reduction of Episcopal incomes would 
not much aflect the prospects of the Ritualist clergy; nor have 
deaneries and canonries been rained down upon them in such 
abundance as to lead them to set much store by the maintenance 
of cathedral establishments. How, for instance, does Lord 
Shaftesbury suppose that the clergy of St. Alban’s, Holborn, 
would be affected by the loss of the “temporalities of the 
Church ?” The building was erected by private munificence ; 
the clergy are maintained by the contributions of their congre- 


| gation. ‘here is not a Dissenting chapel in the country more 


independent of State support, or the position of which would 
be less affected by an ecclesiastical revolution. Then, again, 
Lord Shaftesbury spoke of his friends as“a great and powerful 
party "—at least we presume he meant by this phrase to desig- 
nate himself and his supporters—-among whom the “ prevail- 
ing sentiment was that they would rather have no Establishment 
at all than an Establishment apostate from the doctrine and 


really preferred to “ allow its life to expire” we are sure that no | discipline of the Church of England.” Very well. But supposing 
one with any Christian feeling would have wished to deprive him | another “ great and powerful party” says exactly the same thing. 
of the consolation. Probably from Monday evening, when he | The truth is, the ivangelicals occupy much the same position 
stated this intention, to Wednesday afternoon, he was sitting by | now that their adversaries occupied in 1850. Then the High 


the table of the House of Lords and watching over the departing 


Church party tried to expel the Evangelicals in a body. Now, 


spirit. His parental heart could hardly have consented to lose | after a brief interval, in which the two turned their united arms 
_ against a third party, the tables are turned, and the Evangelicals 


one moment of the closing hours. He would fain have kept the 
flickering flame alive another day. But it was not to be. The 
inevitable prorogation came at last, and the “ Clerical Vestments 
(No. 2) Bill” died a natural, and let us hope an easy, death. 

If we were to represent to Lord Shaftesbury that a Ritualist is 
a man of like passions with himself, he would probably answer 
that the comparison only holds good of his unconverted state. 
But perhaps there may be others to whom this not very pro- 
found truth will afford matter for useful reflection. Lord Shattes- 
bury and his friends have all alung spoken as though it was 
only owing to a failure of justice that there was any Ritualism 
to be put down. They ignore altogether the pedigree, the 
history, and the statistics of the movement. In their judg- 
ment, it is a mere excrescence on the Protestant surface of the 


are trying to expel the High Churchmen. Whatever force the 
argument from expediency had on the side of the Evangelicals in 
the Gorham case, it has in the opposite direction in dealing with 
Ritualism. Indeed, in some respects the weight of such con- 
siderations is increased. The course of events in the interval has 
not tended to make the position of religious establishments 
stronger, and the Church of England is hardly so well able to bear 
the amputation of a limb as she was seventeen years ago. Of 
course it may be a mistake thus to identify the Ritualists with 
the High Church party, and in pape as it is so the force 
of the plea for caution will be weakened. Certainly, however, 
appearances are all in favour of this view. The prospects of 
Kitualism have of late been quite sufficiently clouded to bring 
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: = in the House of Commons. The Lords, anxious to engraft upon | Establishment, and when once it is cut off everything will out th 
the Bill any amendments of a reactionary character that had the | on a as before. If they are right in this assumption on party 
: least chance of success, chose this and voting-papers. The House | readily believe that they will get a good deal of support from a the k 
of Commons, urged by the lateness of the season and the divine | class of persons by no means sutthindeale devoted to Evangelical eultie 
; principle of compromise (the whole Bill was called a compromise to | doctrine, An enthusiastic and revolutionary religious pro aganda to ha' 
“ the last), purchased the right of rejecting the latter by yielding | is not likely to be popular with average steady-going English: Probe 
— the former. So that Parliament finds itself somehow jockeyed | men. It conflicts with their traditional instincts, and occasional] antec 
into accepting a qualification which, like the Bill itself, nobody | disturbs their family arrangements. Theological Philistinism 2, have 
: very heartily approves. | eminently conservative. Assuming, therefore, that Ritualism can avow' 
; ‘The final result is that the Government, by partially abdicating | be simply put out like a candle, a great many people will be very and i 

: its functions, has retained office at the expense of passing a Bill | willing to see Lord Shaftesbury apply the extinguisher, Time 

: which condemns the policy which for many years past the Con- | was when the very same class would have been equally pleased to 

servative party has pursued. The House of Commons, having | see Evangelicalism snuffed out. But of late —_ its professors 

rejected one set of leaders, and having been abandoned by ano- | have pretty well done that for themselves, and Evangelicalism now 

=o ther, has rushed blindly into legislation to get rid of a disagreeable | walks in silver slippers, and has made friends with its old perse- 

subject; and being too timid to do its duty, and too stupid to | cutors, Now, as we cannot wish any section of our countrymen 

—_ the new principles necessary for the new circumstances, | to be out in their reckoning, we would suggest to them to look 

as passed with sham unanimity and hypocritical applause a | a little longer before they consent to leap with Lord Shaftesbury. 

: : measure which it is notorious that scarcely one member cordially | Ritualism may be all that he and that truly pious paper the Times 

; : approves. The “-_ > is pernicious, but the event has proved | says it is, and yet for all that its real strength may have been 
& one important fact. No one can doubt henceforth that Reform | under-estimated. We are not aware that Lord Shattesbury has are t 
was in 1867 necessary and inevitable. If the artisan class has | ever clearly discriminated between the Ritualism of to-day and Sessi 
3 = grown so powerful that it can induce the majority of the Con- the Tractarianism of thirty years ago, or that he has ever compared as pe 
servative party to betray their principles, it is better that that | it with any of the various phases of High Church yo which make 
class should directly govern the country. We shall not be more | have existed in the Church of England from Elizabeth to Victoria. The | 
: democratic, and we shall at least have the advantage of being | Perhaps there is no relation whatever between the two. Perhaps to be 

Ritualism is merely the invention of half a dozen curates, and 

when they have been brought to their senses nothing more will 

be heard of it. But there are people—well or ill-informed, as the 

case may be—who tale a different view of the facts. They will 
— —— tell you that, under considerable differences of aspect, the Ritualist i’ 
party is simply the development of a line of theological belief 8 
ee which has always existed in the Church of England, and since its 0 
1833 has formed the programme of a great party. If this is Chin 
| the fact, Ritualism may indeed be put down; but at what made 
cost? The question is surely worth in. Of course, to those and 
whose opposition is based on a conviction of the falseness of next, 
Ritualism this consideration is of no weight. They are quite to a 
| tight in doing all they can to purge themselves of the unclean The 
| thing. Butthe “ mass of the middle class,” to which the Times punc 
| appeals as an infallible guide in matters of faith, is rather in- of w 
| clined to regard Ritualism as a disturbing element to be got rid rally 
: 5 | of in the interests of ecclesiastical peace and comfort. And men | mile 
| who take this line may reasonably hesitate before they risk the work 
: disruption of the Church of England with the view of keeping that 
‘ her as she is. Com 
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h to exist, of the theological 
divisions, supposing such to exist, of the theologic 
= it is evelopment. But no schism of 
the kind has manifested itself. On the contrary, the very diffi- 
culties into which the Ritualists have brought themselves seem 
to have tended rather to heal dissensions than to exaggerate them. 
Probably no man was less inclined, either by temperament or b 
antecedents, to sympathize with the external manifestations whic 
have made so much noise of late than Dr. Pusey. They were an 
avowed departure from the line of conduct he had practised 
and inculcated ; they provoked a species of criticism especially 
distasteful to him ; they implied a certain degree of censure on 
the previous policy of the High Church party. But, in spite of 
all this, Dr. Pusey has formally identified himself with the 
Ritualists, and has in a measure come out of his retirement to 
ive publicity to the fact. There are other High Church leaders 
of the older school of whom much the same thing may be said ; 
and it would not be easy to find any equally significant facts on 
the other side. Whether we are right or wrong, however, in our 
impression, is not, after all, a matter of much consequence. All 
that we urge is moderate delay and reasonable inquiry. If there 
‘are to be as great changes in the ecclesiastical world as the past 
Session has seen in the political world, well and good. So long 
as people act with their eyes open, we have no complaint to 
make. But there is no need to risk a “leap in the dark” twice. 
The Church of England is too imposing and venerable a structure 
to be pulled down under a misconception. 


EASTERN POSTAL CONTRACTS. 


T is certainly most desirable that the House of Commons 
I should have a further opportunity of forming and expressing 
its opinion on the subject of the postal service with India and 
China, before any fresh permanent arrangement is definitively 
made by the Treasury. The present contracts with the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company terminate in the beginning of February 
next, under a notice given by the Government, which appears also 
to accord with the wishes of the other party to the agreement. 
The services in question have been performed with exemplary 
punctuality, and the two parties are simply at issue as to the rate 
of wages that ought to be paid for them. The Treasury is natu- 
rally anxious to lower the actual scale of payment of 4s. 2d. per 
mile; the Peninsular and Oriental Company, which at present is 
working at a loss, as naturally, and at least as reasonably, wishes 
that scale to be raised. Some indication of the terms which the 
Company’s Directors would consider fairly remunerative is given 
in the price of 10s. per mile, at which they are willing to con- 
tinue temporarily the present services until the question of a more 
permanent contract can be settled. This offer has been refused by 
the Treasury as exorbitant, and it is obvious that the Government 
has no idea of submitting to the dictation of a so-called monopo- 
list Company. It prefers the policy of the horse in the fable, who 
called in the man to help it to get rid of the obnoxious stag. 
Semi-official communications have been entered into with the man, 
in the shape of the French Government, who would no doubt be 
only too happy to ride the British Treasury with the bridle of his 
Messageries Impériales until he has driven the poor stag of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company out of the field. The com- 
mercial direction of the French Company has been implored to 
compete, at least for the China and Japan services, in a tone full 
of meaning. Mr. Hunt, in the House of Commons, avows, on the 
= of the Treasury, the most anxious desire to utilize the foreign 

Jompany in largely economizing the public money, and increasing 
the public convenience. At the same time, the Duke of Montrose, 
speaking for the Post Office in the House of Lords, scolds the 
public for requiring to be disabused of the unfounded idea that 
any serious change in the conveyance of the Eastern mails, which 
should place the contracts in the hands of a foreign Company, is 
or has been contemplated. Where the language of the two depart- 
ments concerned, upon a principle of so great national importance, 
is thus discordant, it is all the more desirable that Parliament 
should know what is intended, before any step has been irre- 
vocably taken. The Parliamentary recess is the proverbial season 
for the silent introduction of administrative improvements in the 
interest of public convenience and economy, which for some 
reason or other might fail, under thorough ventilation, to com- 
mend themselves satisfactorily to the sense of a popular assembly. 

If the conveyance of Englizh mails to Japan, or even to China, 
were alone really in question, the theory that economy in cost is 
everything, and that it is perfectly indifferent to England whether 
her mailboxes are carried in native or foreign bottoms, provided 
they arrive safely and regularly, might perhaps be less untenable. 
It is not so many years since the dignity of Great Britain was 
held to be best consulted by the exclusive employment of mail 
packets belonging to the Royal Navy to and from her various 
stations in the Mediterranean. The still current fiction that a 
Government officer is required for the effective protection of the 
actual mail-boxes could undoubtedly be as easily satisfied, by the 
resence of a superannuated navy lieutenant as mail agent on 

rd the vessels of the Messageries Impériales, as on board those 
of any English Company. But Japan, and even Hong Kong, are 
not India. They are only the thin end of the wedge. It is the 
possible conveyance of our Indian mails by foreign vessels, and 
qettoniocty by the “semi-official” vessels of a great foreign naval 

ower, which we hold it the duty of every thinking Englishman 
to protest against, Neither in peace nor in war-time is it either 


decent or desirable that any portion of the communications be- 
tween ourselves and our great Eastern Empire should be carried 
on through an agency which is not absolutely under our own 
control, and of which the interests are not absolutely indentical 
with those of England. The Peninsular and Oriental Company 
is, as it were, one of several anchors and cables by which India is 
moored to Great Britain. Its continuance as a Company in time 
of peace depends upon its commercial success; its maintenance 
through any possible time of Indian war or mutiny is so entirely 
dependent on our ultimate military superiority as to form the 
surest guarantee for its zeal and efficiency as a public servant 
under all eventualities. If our Indian Empire is not so immu- 
tably secure a possession that we can afford to cast overboard one 
of the instruments by which it has been brought permanently 
nearer our grasp, we ought not to discourage, in favour of foreign 
competitors, an English steam navigation Company that has helped 
us to hold India once, and may do so again. ‘lo substitute, to any 
extent whatever, the Messageries Impériales for the Peninsular 
and Oriental in its Indian functions, is to make fast by a cable 
that does not belong to us, and of which we cannot test the 
soundness, to an anchor whose metal may, under the first heavy 
political strain, prove of untrustworthy temper. And it is certain 
that every encouragement given in the way of employment or 
subsidy to its French rival in the Eastern seas is a positive dis- 
couragement to the English Company. 

In speaking of a friendly bipartition of the China and Japan 
mail service between the two Companies, Mr. Hunt used a 
which implied on his = either a mere cynical contempt for the 
common sense of the House which was just about to separate, or 
a profoundly silly misappreciation of the merits of the whole 
question. Such an arrangement would, in Mr. Hunt's opinion, 
put an end to the ruinous competition at present —— between 
the two Companies. Both of them would receive a handsome 
subsidy, and neither would be treated unfairly. Therefore Mr. 
Hunt, or his official superiors, pressingly invite the French Com- 
pany to tender, and open semi-official communications with the 
‘rench Government as the supreme ratifier of its tenders. What 
special call has Mr. Hunt, or any Secretary to the Treasury, to care 
whether the French Company is “ treated fairly” or not in the 
matter of conveying the English mails? It is not the creation of 
our own public or private enterprise, and has no imaginable claim 
upon either our justice or our generosity. Mr. Hunt is aware that, 
for the performance of the analogous function of carrying French 
mails to the East, that Company already receives, among other 
advantages, from its own Government “a handsome subsidy” cal- 
culated at the rate of 208. per mile—twice as large as that of 103. 
per mile which the Treasury considers an exorbitant demand in the 
mouth of the Peninsular and Oriental Company, and nearly five 
times as large as that of 4s. 2d. a mile, the scale of the contracts 
now on the eve of termination with signal loss to the contractors, 
The Directors of the French Company assert in their last year's 
Report that the State subvention received by themselves “is far 
from being excessive, and only sufficient as long as the commercial 
traffic produces the larger portion of the receipts.” The English 
Directors, with more patent and convincing truth, point out, in 
their recent memorial to the Lords of the ‘l'reasury, that such a 
high relative rate of subsidy already enables the French Company 
to underbid the English one in its rates for passengers and goods. 
Mr. Hunt’s theoretically impartial division of the British postal 
subsidy of «shillings per mile, for any portion of the services, would 
for that portion place the French Company in the receipt of twenty 
French shillings + > shillings per mile, and leave the English Com- 
pany inthe enjoyment of < shillings where at present it has 2. 


Equal competition under such conditions would obviously be- 
come more difficult than it is now; and the measure of the present 
difficulties is sufficiently indicated by the last half-year’s workings 
of the English Company. 

Pothouse politicians who have helped to wrest one seat from 
the opposite party in a borough election are logical enough to 
congratulate themselves, over their beer, on having gained “ two 
on a division ” ; and in the same sense every shilling put into the 
pocket of the Messageries Impériales would be two shillings out of 
the pocket of the Peninsular and Oriental Company. A judicious 
manipulation of the increased balance of subsidy iu lowering their 
rates for passengers and goods would ensure full boats for the 
French Company, and me 4 boats for the English one, whenever 
the traffic happened to be insufficient for both. Mr. Hunt's 
complacent anticipation that his even-handed justice had put 
a stop to the present ruinous competition would tend to 
fulfil itself to the letter, within a few years, by the disappear- 
ance of one of the rivals from the field when that competition 
which he had rendered more ruinous had culminated in entire 
ruin. It stands to reason that the Peninsular and Oriental share- 
holders would sooner or later determine to sell off an unprofitable 
fleet and business rather than maintain it by the hopeless payment 
of heavy calls. Their ships and their staff would find employment 
elsewhere, under happier owners, upon some more equable basis of 
competition. The docks which they have built at Bombay and 
Calcutta, and their coaling and repairing conveniences in all other 
stations east of Suez, might not iniprobably be transferred by 
purchase to the Imperial Company. 

We do not believe that the House of Commons would wish to 
sanction any course of postal policy tending to such a conclusion, 
or would refuse to look into the details of the tender which Mr, 
Hunt prejudges as exorbitant, but which the Peninsular and Oriental 
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Company are no doubt prepared to justify. Exorbitancy is probably 
measured by the Treasury rule of thumb that you should never be 
asked to pay ten shillings for services which have hitherto cost 
you five. it is clear that as long as the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company enjoyed the practical monopoly of passenger and goods 
tratlic by Suez to the Last, which they had honestly won from all 
unhandicapped competitors, they could aflord to carry the mails at 
a rate of payment far below the actual cost which the obligations 
of the mail contract imposed upon them, if only by way of an in- 
surance on that monopoly. It is equally clear that, since not only 
their monopoly has been destroyed, but their very existence under 
the laws of fair competition seriously threatened by the judicious 
and calculated liberality of the French Government in subsidizing 
its own creation, they must reasonably be expected to ask from 
the Treasury a really fair rate of wages for the work they do for 
the nation. Itis to the full as undeniable that it would answer 
commercially to the French Company, under present circumstances, 
to tender for and even faithfully to perform the English mail- 
services to the East, in addition to its own, at an almost nominal 
scale of remuneration, in the hope of gradually succeeding to the 
old monopoly of the Peninsular and Oriental. But if any such 
tender, even for a portion of those services, is accepted by the 
Lords of the Treasury, on the specious grounds of economy 
to the Government and increased convenience to the public, 
they-will have gone out of their way to commit the most fatal 


among many of those entrusted with the details of administrati 
in out-of-the-way stations. When it is once felt that the im 
sibility of relief from it is a mere matter of indolence <a 
part of the Executive, this feeling will become universal It j 
surely time to inquire into the history of the Rules, and to roms 
what can be done to bring the conditions of Indian seryice more 
into harmony with the wants of the age. 
If, as these Rules stand, they represented the mature views of 
some statesman or administrator applied to the present circum. 
stances, there might be some difficulty in opening the subject. As 
a fact, they are tar otherwise, being but tue remains of old me a” 
lations gradually in course of cancelment, an evil legacy from the 
most bigoted period of the old Company's sway. ‘The East India 
Company originally did not recognize leave as compatible with 
employment in their service. If a man quitted India, he quitted 
their service, a condition which naturally operated to keep their 
oflicials in the country until they retired altogether. A trace of 
this was seen until very lately in the India Gazettes which an- 
nounced an officer's return from Europe to duty without prejudice 
to his former rank, Even now the farce is kept up of each otticer 
obtaining the permission of the India Ottice to leave London and 
return to duty, a permission which must be obtained in the stereo- 
typed form, even if the officer has spent his furlough in Canada or 
ltaly, and which is simply a relic of the time when everybody 
sailed direct from Calcutta to Gravesend and vice vers. ~ That 


and the silliest economical blunder ever perpetrated by a Tory Ad- | this practice is still persisted in is a fine example of the tendency 


ministration. 


INDIAN LEAVE RULES. 
= growing unpopularity of service in India is a very serious 
matter at a time when the demand is yearly increasing for 
men of ability to develop the resources of our Eastern Empire. It 
is certainly not the less serious because its causes are not fully 


understood in this country, and even where understood, form sub- 


jects too often postponed to those which bear more closely on 

ome politics and parties. Something of this evil is inherent in 
the system of governing a mighty dependency through a bureau 
fixed in London, whose head is selected solely for his standing in 
Parliament. Yet, as great pains have been taken to supplement 
the deficient knowledge of the Indian Secretary by a council of 
advisers chosen for their acquaintance with Eastern aflairs, it is 
not too much surely to hope that evils capable of easy remedy, 
and affecting dangerously the character and tone of the whole 
official community, should not be allowed to continue from year 
to year simply from an indolent fear of opening new questions. 
This seems, however, to be very much the case at present. Indian 
officials feel, more keenly even than the growing expense of a 
residence in their land of banishment, the puerile and irritating 
nature of the barriers which have been built up, to make a 
change from its monotonous life and wearing climate needlessly 
difficult. No subject is with them so much and so warmly dis- 


intercourse with the Mother-country. The prevalent feeling on this 
point has been expressed with marked ability in a series of articles 
which recently appeared in the Pioneer, one of the most intelli- 

ntly conducted of Indian journals. These have been re-published 
in a pamphlet form, and in this or their original shape have been 
read by civilians and military men throughout the vast peninsula. 
In this country they have as yet attracted little notice, nor is the 
general subject often canvassed by speakers who understand it; 
yet, as thousands of English families are interested personally in it, 
and as, in a national point of view, it deserves serious consideration, 
= make no apology for repeating the writer’s main arguments 

ere. 

There are two obstructions at present in the way of the Indian 
official's taking leave to England; first, that inherent in a long 
and expensive journey; secondly, the artificial difficulties created 
by the Rules. Within the next two years the former will be 
immensely modified by the completion of the system of railways 
with their western outlet at Bombay, which will reduce the 
time from many of the far inland stations to but a fraction of that 
at present required, and will inevitably produce increased facilities, 
with diminished expense, toaccommodate the great stream of passen- 
gers flowing along a single route. When the time comes that a 
traveller can pass from the North-west Provinces or Central India 
to London in a little over three weeks, and at a cost of, say, tifty 
pounds, the antiquated and unsuitable nature of the Leave Rules 
will become glaringly apparent; and the distaste for service in 
India, already so widely felt, will be intensified by the feeling that 
the only difficulty in getting a change from it has been artiticially 
and needlessly created. No doubt, either sooner or later, the 
absurd impolicy of maintaining regulations framed to provide for 
a state of things long passed away must force itself on the heads 
of the India Office; but great administrative measures affecting 
their services are seldom carried out quickly, and if the reform is to 
be accomplished by the period when its needs will be most appa- 
rent, it should be taken up without loss of time. The old tradition 
that India is a land of exile has been deiived mostly from the 
extreme difficulty and expense of the inland journeys.  Filteen 
years ago the journey from Calcutta to Delhi not uncommonly 
occupied four months. It is now reduced to forty-eight hours, 
a@ mere bagatelle to men whose duties often make them habitual 
travellers, and who have been accustomed to spend half a month's 
leave — to and trom “the hills” for a little change. A 
moody dissatisfaction at their monotonous lot alreudy prevails 


| 


| 


| of all subordinate bureaus to mistake form for matter, 
Originally, then, leave to England was not recognized at all, 
An officer's engagement to the Company ceased when he quitted 
| India, and could only be renewed by special permission. ‘Lo this 
state of things succeeded the so-called * Old Furlough Rules” of 
1796, which remained in force until 1854, and were chiefly 
remarkable for the striking ditlerence they made in regard to leave 
to England and leave “ within Indian limits,” te. at the Cape or 
eastward of it. In proceeding to the former he lost his Indian 
allowances, his claim to return to staff employ, and his time of 
service towards pension. On the Indian side of the Cape he might 
have two years of sick leave at a time as often as it was certitied 
to be necessary, draw his full pay, with (if on the statl) half his 
staff allowance, and count his time towards pension. ‘The policy 
of the Directors was now both to treat their servants hberally 
in India, and give them opportunities of change of climate; but 
to maintain the traditional jealousy of their showing them- 


| selves too much in the English world. A most successtul policy 


this was for its object. Almost all Indian officials passed a 
considerable portion, some more than the half, of their service on 
leave, drawing the same pay as if efiective; but very few could 
atiord to visit their native country. In 1852, when the Overland 


route had been open for twelve years, the number of furloughs 


taken annually to England was actually less than thirty years 


| earlier, notwithstanding the large increase in the number of 


| officers! 
cussed as the artiticial character of the restrictions placed on their | 


If any single fact be wanted to prove how untit the 
Court of Directors had become to deal with the necessities of the 
Empire, it may be found in the obstinacy with which its leaders 
clave to the old traditions on this head. Not until 1854 was 
there a change made by the introduction of the present Rwes. 

The principal modifications then made in favour of the officers 
were:—1I. ‘hat all distinction between leave to England and 
leave “within Indian limits” was abolished; that is to say, no 
special penalty was any longer to be imposed on the Indian 
oljicial revisiting his native country. 2. A certain amount of fur- 
louzh—two years in twerty—was to count as service for pension. 
3. While leave on furlough taken voluntarily still involved the 
loss of Indian allowances and staff appointnient, statf officers pro- 
ceeding on sick leave under medical certiticate might retain their 
appointments for fifteen months, and draw half their special emo- 
luments for the first six. On the other hand all leave, on certificate 
or otherwise, in excess of the two years allowed, was henceforth 
deducted from service for pension. The Rules of 1854 remain 
strictly in force, with the one modification that the time within 
which an officer returning from sick leave may claim his former 
appointment has been extended from fifteen months to twenty. 

As these regulations grant the members of the services the same 
facility for visiting their native land as any other country, the 
natural result has followed that the number of officers taking sick 
leave to Europe has largely increased, while those proceeding to 
Australia and the Cape are now extremely few. Those who tind 
their health failing no longer put off the necessary change from 
the dread of vegetating in some out-ot-the-way colony in the 
Southern Ocean. Yet the rapid improvement of locomotion 
within and to India, and the vast changes in Indian service since 
it became Imperial, have already rendered the so-called New 
Rules every whit as obsolete as the former; and the time has 
arrived when they should be entirely revised to meet the changed 
state of things in our great dependency. 

In the tirst place, it is a glaring anomaly that all furlough, 
except on sick leave, involves tue sacrifice of a staff appoint- 
ment. Formerly there may bave been some reason for tus, In- 
asiuuch as every officer belonged to a particular regiment, which 
he was required to return to if it were called into the field, and 
which was held to have the first claim on his services. All this is 
now totally changed. Even the so-called regimental officer is im 
reality on the staff, as every appointment with the native army 6 
now a staff situation, to which the officer is specially nominated. 
Such a one is not appointed te the regiment simply, but to @ 
epecitic post in it, as adjutant, second in command, or squadron 
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er. An officer in the Indian service without a personal 

intment is a being whose existence will be no agg 
contemplated by the new system, when completed. 
down a rule that one is to be entitled to the — 0 
furlough, and yet that, by availing himself of the privilege, 
he «is to sacrifice the position to obtain which he entered the 
Indian service, is a simple absurdity, which it is surprising 
has not been already perceived and corrected. Perhaps it may 
be said that staff officers taking furlough would obtain re- 
employment on their return. Doubtless the juniors soon would ; 
although even then they would have to receive as a favour what 
they ought to be entitled to claim as a right. But the senior 
officers cannot be restored to their former positions, if the appoint- 
ments they held are filled up ; and for them the existence of the 
Rule as it now stands is a positive and great hardship. Hence 
furlough “on private affairs” has become for them a dead lette:, 
and the cases of leave to Europe are now wholly confined to men 
who go on medical certificate. 

In the case of the other great official body, the Civil Service, 
the operation of the Rule is equally hard. It does not indeed 
much affect the rank and file of the service, the collectors and 
magistrates, because they have established by Fagg ae the 
right to be re-employed, on their return to India, in the grade 
that they held before they took their furlough. With them, 
therefore, it at most involves a loss of the particular station at 
which they formerly resided, and the chance of having to officiate 
on first return in some subordinate capacity, until a suitable 
vacancy occurs. But all the holders of the supericr appointments 
might be kept out of their old positions for an indefinite time 
were they to surrender them ; and therefore officials of this class 
are, in practice, quite as much debarred as the military from 
daiming the privilege of furlough, and can only hope to re-visit 
England when driven to do so by failing health. ; : 

We would urge, therefore, that no time should be lost in placing 
furlough to England on private affairs on the same footing as fur- 
lough on medical certificate, as regards the right of retention of 
appointment during absence, so as to rescue the former from the 
total desuetude into which it has now fallen. Until this is done, 
the privilege must continue to be a simple delusion; and it would 
be more honest to abolish it formally than to maintain the pre- 
tence any longer of giving what is virtually withheld. am 

The next point to be urged is the reasonableness of modifying 
the rules as regards pay on furlough. Leave to England on private 
affairs is at present a luxury so expensive as to be practically 
beyond the reach of any married man who has not saved largely, 
involving, as it does in the case of a captain, the reduction of his 
income to eleven shillings a day. The concession of six months’ 
allowances to those granted sick leave is an admission, on the part 
of the framers of the Rules, that the bare military pay is insufficient 
for subsistence. If the privilege of taking furlough is not to 
remain a dead letter, a proper rate of pay should be given during 
the time allowed. If an officer has earned, by length of service, 
the right to claim a certain amount of holiday, he has also a 
fair claim that his pay should be continued to him while 
absent from duty. The stock objection to this is the old remark, 
that there is no reason for paying an Indian officer more 
when at home than a British officer receives who is on duty. 
This argument, which Lord Halifax did not disdain to use in 
Parliament two years since, is scarcely an honest one; for it 
ignores the facts that the officer on duty receives considerable 
} resethen in kind in addition to his pay, and that the Indian one 
must spend a year’s income or thereabouts in transporting himself 
to England and returning. A married man must at present 
command not far from a thousand pounds before he can indulge 
himself with a visit to his native country for the two years 
nominally allowed. As a consequence he does not, as a rule, go 
home at all. 

Is it wonderful if, the conditions of Indian service thus involving 
& permanent exile, that service should be getting yearly to be 
more unpopular? So long, indeed, as the army was supplied by 
cadets, who went out young, just emancipated from school, and 
with no experience of any other kind of life, this practical im- 
prisonment might seem less irksome. Now that the Indian army 
is recruited from the Line, it is not surprising that the men 
invited to volunteer from the latter, having had the opportunity 
of contrasting the condition of the two kinds of life, should be 
found somewhat shy of entering that which, at best, is monoto- 
nous banishment relieved by good salaries. It is hardly doubtful 
that by far the most effective way of popularizing the Indian 
service would be to remove the difficulties which now stand in 
the way of free and frequent intercourse with England, and which 
are operating daily to the detriment of the public interests. For 
want of some such reform we have lately known—to give one 
example—of officers of engineers throwing up valuable appoint- 
ments in the Public Works department to come home and do 
subaliern's duty with a company of sappers. 

The establishment of an adequate - during the proper 
furlough is only a question of time. No Government, in face of the 
improving communication, can defer for ever the consideration of 
& subject on which the whole healthy feeling of the service de- 
pends. Such a measure, if effected at once, would repay its 
expense, in great part, by rendering unnecessary the constant 

Teadjusting ” of salaries in the lower branches of the service 
which is now going on, and which is but one symptom of the evil 
we have sought to expose. 


MR. WHALLEY IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS. 


A LEARNED work has been written to prove that “ progress 
by antagonism” is the law of artistic development, and Dr. 
Newman has said much the same about Christian doctrine. 
Whatever be the truth in such high matters, there can be no 
doubt that, with certain individuals, we cannot say progress 
(for progress implies variety), but existence by antagonism is 
the great law of life. It is difficult to conceive Mrs. Caudle 
surviving the loss of a husband who could at least fulfil the réle of 
passive resistance to her “continual dropping ” of conjugal male- 
dictions, It is still harder to conceive Dr. Cumming surviving the 
battle of Armageddon, and the predicted destruction, so often 
providentially postponed, of the Ritualists and the Pope. The 
final extinction of the Jesuit conspiracy which throws a halo of 
contessorship over his declining years would bring the gray hairs 
of Lord Westmeath, if not with sorrow, with utter inanition to the 
grave, But the most conspicuous example, beyond all comparison, 
which our own generation has witnessed of this great law of 
lite by repulsion is exhibited in the person of Mr. Whalley. Most 
people, however exacting in the matter of quantity, find one 
quality of antipathetic stimulant enough to sustain their failing 
yowers. A single husband proved an adequate safety-valve for 
Mrs. Caudle’s explosive amenities, and the ubiquitous Jesuit has 
been almost too many for Lord Westmeath. Not so the honour- 
able member for Peterborough. He has indeed displayed what in 
a Protestant of less irreproachable orthodoxy might be called an 
almost casuistical skill in unravelling the subtle diversities of Popish 
intrigue. He has tracked the irrepressible Romanist from the 
hut of the New Zealand rebel and the secret cabals of the 
Fenians into the Marlborough Street Police Court, and has laid 
bare the iniquities of the Confessional with an engaging frankness 
which Holywell Street may envy, but would hardly dare to emulate, 
He has unearthed a new Guy Fawkes in the subterranean Chapel 
where the barrels of gunpowder have been iusidiously replaced— 
if we may credit his solemn assurances—by all the paraphernalia 
of Romish worship; and Papists have actually been seen “ prac- 
tising the forms of their religion ’—or, to state the fact in all its 
naked deformity, saying their prayers—within the sacred precincts 
of the temple of Parliamentary Protestantism. But even this has 
not sufliced him. Such hideous revelations of depravity and such 
unwearied perseverance in combating it would more than ex- 
haust the capacities of any ordinary man in any one Session of 
Parliament. But Mr. Whalley is not an ordinary man; and a 
Session of Parliament, even though protracted beyond the middle 
of August, must come at last to an end. And what is to become 
of Mr. Whalley then? How is he to exist “far from the 
gay and festive hall” the scene of*his nightly triumphs, in 


the cheerless solitude of what are called in high polite “ the - 


provinces”? What are Scotch moors, or picnics, or yachting, 
or regatias, or all the other divint gaudia ruris whereof the Roman 
poet never sang, to a man condemned to live when the reasons of 
living are past trom him, to a Protestant outcast from the Elysium 
of his Protestant oratory, a dweller in a fool's paradise—may we 
venture to say so?—when for six long months the implacable 
angels have closed the gates of Eden? What is a fish out of 
water to a Whalley with no House of Commons to luxuriate in, 
with nothing at best but the beggarly elements of a provincial 
audience to be smitten by the thunders of his tongue? We cannot 
surely be surprised that he should make the most of his waning 
opportunities, having greater wrath than usual—and that is not 
a little—because he knows that his time is short. 

Considered from this point of view, the scene between Mr. 
Whalley and the Speaker which on Thursday week interrupted 
the massacre of the innocents has a natural fitness, we may 
almost say a solemnity, of its own. Itis the appropriate termina- 
tion of a career of — splendour, the last cry of the exiled 
Peri before the gates of heaven close for awhiie behind her. Nor 
need we wonder, under these trying circumstances, that as no 
Papist was at hand to be gibbeted, and no Murphy to patronize, 
Mr. Whalley should have selected the Reform League for his 
clients, and the Speaker of the House of Commons tor the object 
of his righteous indignation. Possibly some recondite connexion 
may exist in his mind between the advance of democracy and the 
progress of the pure Evangel. The Speaker, as representing the 
— of order, may be unpleasantly sugyestive of the Pope. 
This last suspicion is at least borne out by the peculiar virulence, 
to say nothing of the irrelevancy, of the attack. That facility for 
misapprehending the point of an argument and unconsciously me- 
tamorphosing the nature of a fact, for which Mr. Whalley has on 
other occasions been so honourably distinguished, did not in this 
instance desert him. His memory of the Speaker's words was not 
less remarkable than his interpretation of the Speaker's motives ; 
and the charitable wish that every honourable gentleman would 
place himself in his position was quite of a piece with the perti- 
nacious refusal to perevive that his position—whatever it might 
be—was cut from under his feet when he contessed to having 
confounded a courteous assent to his request with a breach of 
privilege. The grounds of Mr. Whalley’s indictments are seldom 
of a kind very easy for the uninitiated to appreciate, but in this 
case his grievance was shrouded in a more than usually impene- 
trable darkness. He began with stating that he had to call atten- 
tion toa matter of privilege; yet after he had been speaking for 
several minutes, Colonel North, who interrupted him, and the 
Speaker, who with an excess of urbanity overruled the interru 
tion, were equally at a loss as to what question of privilege > 
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was raising. It seemed at first as if the refusal to allow Mr. 
Beales a seat under the gallery was the grievance complained 
of, but then he rather inconsistently added that he did not for a 
moment question the exercise of the Speaker’s discretion in the 
management of the seats under the gallery, and he afterwards 
admitted that the permission had not been refused. There 
followed a further complaint that the Speaker had charged him 
with admitting three persons under the gallery on a previous 
occasion, when he had only obtained leave for one. And we 
resumed this was the breach of privilege. But again we were 
arr by the ominous assurance that “this is not all, 
nor nearly all”—an assurance which, shocking to relate, the 
House received with laughter, and which anyhow proved that 
we had not got to the gist of the business yet. Then came a 
rather incoherent narrative, apparently designed to show that it 
was unfair to charge him with bringing in three persons after ob- 
taining leave for only one, because he had got leave for two; and 
then he wound up with the devout aspiration already referred to— 
which again provoked the irreverent laughter of his audience—that 
every honourable member would place himself in his position. 
And here Mr. Whalley was brought to a halt. Was the original 
grievance that he was charged with bringing in three persons in- 
stead of two, or that his brother members declined to place them- 
selves in the same position as himself? There is something to be 
said from the context for both alternatives, and there is no very 
obvious reason why one grievance should be more a breach of 
privilege than the other. So we got fairly puzzled. On the 
whoie, however, we incline to believe, as the most probable solu- 
tion of the difficulty, that Mr. Whalley wished, as the saying is, to 
have two strings to his bow, and presumed that if his gravamina 
were separately nought, two noughts when added would at least 
make one. ‘This seems to be the purport of his language 
when, after Colonel North’s interruption, he rose to continue his 
harangue. The first sentence points to the delinquencies of the 
House, and the second to the delinquencies of the Speaker. “I 
don’t,” said Mr. Whalley, “ envy the feelings of any gentleman 
who cannot rise so far above the immediate question ” (but nobody 
had yet discovered what the immediate question was) “as to con- 
sider how he should feel under the circumstances I am placed in.” 
The feelings of the gentlemen present were too clearly of this un- 
enviable nature, and so grievance number one was understood to 
be satisfactorily established. Grievance number two is a more 
delicate matter, and, with all our endeavours to ascertain its precise 
significance, seems continually to elude our grasp. ‘To secure Mr. 
Whalley from any accidental miscarriage of justice in the manner 
of stating it, we will again avail ourselves of his own expressive, 
though somewhat ambiguous, language addressed to the Speaker. 
“ You might say that you did not remember my having men- 
tioned Colonel Dickson’s name, but I say that I did mention it, at 
the last moment, before leaving the side of the Chair.” This 
rather reminds one of the old Jady’s charge against her servant, 
“T say, John, I hear you say that I say 1 say, John, but I say, 
John, that I never say [ say, John.” 
In vain did both the Chancellor of the Exchequer and the 
Speaker give utterance to their surprise at the speeches he had 
ready delivered, and their conviction that there was no question 
for him to speak upon. In vain did the latter condescend with 
elaborate courtesy to explain that he had not that evening refused, 
but accorded, permission for Mr. Beales to have a seat under the 
llery, and that he had not on a former occasion given admission 
for any one but Mr. Beales, though three persons were actually 
introduced. Four times more did Mr. Whalley get upon his legs, 
regardless of the loud cries of “ Order” with which his appear- 
ance was invariably greeted, not by any means to clear up the little 
difficulty about Colonel Dickson’s unauthorized admission, and the 
mysterious stranger who had accompanied him without any permis- 
sion at all, still less to apologize for making so much ado about 
nothing. His “defect of memory ” he Mid indeed acknowledge, 
though without attempting to explain it; but his object in 
desiring to prolong the discussion was to protest against the 
notion of “surrendering his privileges as a member of Parlia- 
ment and his feelings as an English gentleman, and unless ’—but 
here inexorable fate once more, and this time finally, interposed in 
the person of the Speaker, and the rest of the eloquent indictment 
is lost to Parliament and posterity. But it is clear that “ unless” 
something is done which has not been done, the grievance, 
whatever it be, cannot be remedied; and Mr. Whalley is still 
sutlering under the compound infliction of a breach of Parliamentary 
privilege and an outrage on his feelings as a gentleman. We have 
made an endeavour, though we can hardly congratulate ourselves 
on its success, to discover what question of privilege was supposed 
to be at issue; but as to the other part of the problem we must 
plead guilty to being hopelessly battled. To conceive the nature 
of Mr. Whalley’s feelings as an “ English gentleman ” lies beyond 
the utmost stretch of our imaginative capabilities. With every 
desire “to rise above the immediate question ”—the more so as 
we are still in the dark about what the question is—“ to consider 
how we should feel” if placed in Mr. Whalley’s circumstances is 
a task which is doubly impossible to us. For the “ circumstances” 
in which Mr. Whalley habitually finds himself are as exceptional 
as his manner of contemplating them, so far as he enables us to 
apprehend it, is absolutely unique. In the absence, therefore, of 
any wnalogy to guide us, we can only compare Mr. Whalley with 
himself. And thus much at least may be safely affirmed, that his 
conduct during the Session of 1867 has been marked throughout 
by an admirable consistency, We are told that a fool uttereth all 


his mind ; and, again, that every fool will be meddling with what 
concerns him not. The coincidence may of course be pure] 
accidental, for it is said, again, that the wise man is as the foo 
But it strikes us that Solomon could scarcely have chosen words 
better suited to sum up Mr. Whalley’s Parliamentary career, If 
there is something touching in the perfect abandon with which 
his inmost confidences are lavished on an ungrateful public, there 
is a disinterested grandeur in his unflinching devotion to matters 
which concern him not, and which he has never even attempted to. 
understand ; only he must not complain if he experiences some- 
thing of that ill-natured antipathy which is too often in private 
life the hard lot of meddlesome busybodies, 


HEREFORDSHIRE ARCHAZOLOGY. 


sie more attractive and fashionable assembly which during 

this week fills the old English city of Hereford has probably 
quite thrown into the shade the smaller body which held its yearly 
os there during the week which has just passed.” The 
lereford meeting of the Cambrian Archeological Asssciation jg 
perhaps hardly to be reckoned among the most remarkable and 
successful meetings of that Society. As a gathering of men of 
eminence from various quarters it was certainly not to be com- 
pared with the last of its meetings which we chronicled—that held 
at Truro in 1862. Neither can Herefordshire be compared with 
Cornwall in the variety of its antiquarian remains. It is a region 
which has its own very great merits; but in Celtic and other 
primeeval relics it is certainly not rich. And it is singular, 
especially considering the contrast with the neighbouring county 
of Monmouth, how poor Herefordshire is in castles. Most of the 
Herefordshire castles are to be traced in little more than their 
mounds, and in a few shapeless ruins. This is as much as is left 
of Richard’s Castle, in the north-east corner of the county, the 
earliest Norman castle built in England, and whose building 
helped in 1051 to set all England in a blaze. Nor does the 
county seem rich in domestic architecture. One excellent 
medizval house, but only one, was examined by the Association 
in the course of its excursions. The truth is that Herefordshire 
is one of the timber-building counties, and therefore cannot, in 
the nature of things, compete, in the matter of ancient houses, 
with stone districts like Northamptonshire and Somersetshire, 
But in this particular department of domestic architecture, 
Herefordshire contains one precious treasure, though its existence 
has become almost a matter to be taken on trust. The 
Bishop’s Palace at Hereford consists mainly of a great timber 
hall of the end of the twelfth ery though so altered by 
modern casings and divisions as to be pretty well invisible. 
It is built on the same type as halls like Winchester, Oakham, or 
Westminster itself before the changes of Richard the Second. 
That is to say, it is divided by pillars and arches, only of wood 
and not of stone. But, unlike many other buildings which are 
thus divided by timber-work, the Hereford pillars and arches are 
stone-work reproduced in timber, and present good examples of 
the characteristic details of the date and district. 

The chief interest of Herefordshire, as far as existing monuments 
are concerned, lies, like that of Holderness and of the adjoining parts 
of Yorkshire, in its ecclesiastical buildings. But certainly no con- 
trast can be greater than that between the churches of Herefordshire 
and the churches of Holderness. Herefordshire has nothing to com- 
pare in general grandeur with the splendid series of buildings, both 
minsters and parish churches, which the Archeological Institute 
visited from Hull. Of the three minsters which the county con- 
tains, none, including the cathedral, at all approaches the first 
rank, and all are more or less imperfect. The parish churches are 
mostly small, and few or none can compare with the great parish 
churches of some other districts.” And yet Herefordshire is, in 
point of church architecture, one of the most interesting counties 
in England. Though there are comparatively few buildings likely 
to attract the general observer, there is hardly one which the 
special architectural student can afford to pass by. The churches 
of Herefordshire are eminently characteristic; they are unsur- 
passed in picturesque variety of outline. The clerestory and the 
high roof, which are seldom found together except in much 
larger buildings, are here constantly combined. ‘The result is 
dignity of effect quite unusual on so small a scale. The apsidal 
east end, so rare in English churches of all kinds, is somewhat 
less rare in Herefordshire than elsewhere, as may be seen at 
Kilpeck, Madley, and Marden. The towers are not uncommonly 
detached, or placed in other unusual positions, and they are very 
commonly crowned with low spires or cappings, such as remained 
in use on the Continent, but in England gradually went out 
of fashion. The detail, especially in the earlier styles, is con- 
stantly good and characteristic, only unfortunately, about the end 
of the thirteenth century a type of window came into use which, 
if eminently characteristic, is at the same time eminently ugly. 
Altogether, to the minute architectural inquirer and to the searcher 
after picturesque effect, the parish churches of Herefordshire atlord 
as rich a field as he will find anywhere. e 

Three churches in the county rise far above this level—the con- 
ventual churches of Leominster and Abbey Dore, and the cathe- 
dval church of Hereford. Leominster, with its long and eventful 
history, is in itself one of the most interesting of our secondary 
monasteries, and its existing fabric is one of the most extraordinary 
in England. The present building dates only from the re- 
foundation under Henry the First, to which is doubtless to 
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ted the Norman nave, so stately in its utter lack 
of ornament, and the choir with its excessi vely complicated arrange- 
t of aisles and chapels, of which now the foundations only can 
og aced. But the strange additions of later times have changed 
oe veround-plal of the Norman minster into one of the most 
A in the world. Abbey Dore is a contrast to Leominster in 
po ne s—a fragment of a fine Cistercian church in one of the 
= y on which Cistercians loved, but, as usual with Cistercian 
churches, presenting very little of historical interest. Hereford 
Cathedral itself certainly does not rise so far above these two 
smaller minsters as they rise above the average churches of the 
unty. And yet Hereford, though one of the smullest of our 
sriscopal is one which at once attracts careful attention, 
= at the hands of men who have come straight from the glories 
of York and Lincoln. Its western tower has fallen, and its fall 
has carried with it the western end of the nave; the central tower 
has lost its spire, and the roofs have been lowered throughout. 
The outline of the original church has thus utterly perished, and 
large portions within and without are due to the fancy of Wyatt 
in one age and of Cottingham in another. Yet enough is left to 
make Hereford Cathedral an object worthy of much study and of 
The oddest thing in its history is the distinct assertion, resting 
on the authority of William of Malmesbury, that the first church 
built after the Conquest by the Lotharingian Robert was built in 
a round form after the model of the church of Aachen. Now the 
church of Aachen still has a round nave, but the present church 
of Hereford has not such a nave, nor is there anything to show 
that it ever had or was intended to have such a one. William 
writes in the episcopate of Robert the Second (1131-1148), and 
does not mention any rebuilding. The inference is that the church 
was rebuilt after that time, and the present nave and the triforia 
of the presbytery certainly seem quite as late, or later; as to the 
arcades of the presbytery and the south transept the case is less 
clear. In short, the history of the church during the twelfth 
century is still a puzzle. Its most remarkable later portion is the 
beautiful north transept, evidently rebuilt at the end of the 
fourteenth century, in honour of the sainted Bishop Thomas Can- 


be attribu 


upe. 

Hereford Cathedral, as it now stands, ranks next to Lichfield 
asa model of cathedral arrangement. It would be a good place 
of pilgrimage or of purgatory tor those Chapters who still persist 
in cramming congregations into choirs, and leaving naves empty 
and swept but never garnished. At Canterbury, York, and a tew 
other churches of the greatest size, there are doubtless practical 
difficulties; but at Wells, Chester, and other minsters on a 
smaller scale, there is absolutely no excuse for refusing to follow 
what are now the two model churches of England. At the same 
time the orchestra, or whatever it is called, rising at the west end 
for the performances of the present week, formed a strange con- 
trast to the admirable arrangements of the choir. 

The Hereford Archeological meeting did not produce any- 
ihing very remarkable. Some attempts were made to deal with 
the early history of the district, of which, it must be re- 
membered, a large portion remained even formally Welsh 
till the reign of Henry the Eighth. Till quite recent changes, 
the diocese of St. Davids came within sight of the city of 
Hereford, and the Welsh language was spoken at any rate 
late in the last century. Some curious matter was brought 
out bearing on questions of this kind, but the history of the 
Bishopric and l.arldom since the Conquest were oddly neg- 
lected. Yet the name of Bohun ranks, in the array of later 
Engiish patriots, alongside of the names of Montfort and Bigod, 
and it might surely have claimed some of the attention 
which the local mind is always ready to waste on obscure 
families whose names are unintelligible twenty miles from their 
dwelling-place. One of these less largely attended meetings has 
always at least the incidental advantage of bringing into play 
two curious forms of human nature—the local antiquary and the 
local reporter. The shapes which they assume in Herefordshire 
are certainly not below the average. We may set down a shire 
as unusually rich which possesses a local antiquary who forsakes 
the beaten track to put forth theories about Crida, King of the 
Mercians, The theories are of course wrong, but it shows an 


unusual originality and enlargement of mind for a local antiquary | an 5 
_ seems to have kept in view the beautiful fragments of alto-relief 


to have heard of Crida King of the Mercians at all. On the 


other hand, against this unusual development must be set an , 


inaugural address from a local grandee which shows that there 


are still, in the year 1867, people who, when they see or hear of a | 


cromlech, at once run off to Druids and human sacrifices. It is 
very amusing to watch people of this sort, how carefully they 
keep about a hundred years behind the advance of knowledge, 
giving a hope that, about a hundred years hence, the great 
scholars of the present day and their discoveries will just be 


beginning to be known. It is amusing to see how utterly inca- | 


pable these worthy men still are of grasping the dificrence between a 
contemporary writer aud a compiler of the sixtceuth or seventeenth 
century ; it is all the same to them, if athingis found in any book 
which looks respectably old. And yet this class of men are 
by no means without their use; they constantly light on bits of 
detail, the bearing of which they do not understand, but which 
coveries, As for the local reporters, they are much the same at 
Hereford as elsewhere. The kindest class are those who turn a 
speech into absolute nonseuse, so as to present no meaning what- 
ever, Second best are those who put duwn the exact opposite of 


set their betters a-thinking, and often lead to important dis- | 
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what the speaker says, as then an intelligent reader may, by a 
judicious application of the rule of contrary, find out what he did 
say. It is worse when a sentence, intelligible in itself, but 
utterly wrong and foolish, is put into the mouth of a speaker 
who strives afier accuracy. It is less grievous to have Mercia 
consistently put for Wessex, or Wessex consistently put for 
Mercia, than to find oneself charged with talking about Norman 
architecture of the fourteenth century. Still there are means 
of comfort. The readers of such reports probably fall—it is 
at least comfortable to believe that they fali—into two classes, 
those who do not see that Norman architecture of the fourteenth 
century is nonsense, and those who see that such nonsense could 
never have fallen from the lips of an authority on the subject. 
And to the reporters themselves great mercy should be shown. 
The historian who finds his Mercia and his Wessex systematically 
interchanged may remember that, if he were suddenly called on to 
report a chemical lecture, he might very likely put oxygen for 
hydrogen and hydrogen for oxygen. It is a hard case on a man 
whose education has most likely not gone far beyond reading and 
writing when he is called on to report, in the course of the same 
evening, discussions on medieval mouldings, or Welsh and Old- 
English etymologies, and on the horns of Bos primigenius, 


SCULPTURE IN THE ACADEMY. 


HE place of honour in the Sculpture-room of the Academy, 
dedicated annually to Royal likenesses, is unhappily very 
rarely the place of honour for art. The best we can recall to 
memory was Mr. Gibson's statue of the Queen. This was a careful 
piece of work, though wanting in truth of likeness, and, after the 
sculptor’s constant habit, weakened by reference to the second- 
rate antique. Since that time we have had the heavy handling of 
Messrs. Theed’s and Durham’s Prince Albert, and the tasteless 
medallions of Miss Durant. This year, if descent could be 
marked in these low circles of sculpture, we should say that Mr. 
G. G. Adams, by his busts of the Duke of Cambridge and the 
Prince of ‘Teck, has fallen to a lower depth. And whenever Baron 
Marochetti’s colossal “ Albert” comes in turn for display we shall 
reach the absolute nadir, should the report now current in the 
studios be correct, that the model, sinking below the artist’s well- 
known level, has proved so bau that the Committee who regulate 
the Prince Consort’s monument have summarily rejected it on 
the score of ugliness. Our readers will feel only a mild surprise 
if the statue, when it proceeds from the mould (at a cost of 
14,000/.!), proves little superior to the model. Quel malheur, 
as Rousseau said, détre né prince! 

This Exhibition is numerically poor in sculpture of the inventive 
order. Mr. MacDowell’s “‘ Younz Mother” has some grace and 
feeling, but it is rather ill-balanced ; the figure seems ready to fall 
over to the right. The “Skipping Girl,” by Mrs. Thornycroft, 
is pretty in idea, conventional in treatment. Mr. C. Marshall’s 
“Jael” is a little above the “Godiva” of Mr. Stephens, or his 
own “Olindo and Sophronia,” both of which present us with the 
hundredfold repeated sculptor’s models, christened with romantic 
names for the sake of the public. A good deal of cleverness in 
the way of contrivance and arrangement has been expended on 
Mr. Davis’s Cupid perching in flight upon the shoulder of a girl; 
but the group (as may be conjectured) is of a complexity re- 
quiring much more mature powers for a satisfactory result. 
Mr. Durham's “Good Night”—a child poking forward with a 
marble doll in its hand—needs no criticism. His “ Picture- 
Book,” a boy and girl reading together, looks like an extremely 
weak echo of the “T'wo Children” by Mr. Woolner, which will 
be remembered in our last International Exhibition. The limbs 
are smooth, without life or structure; the heads seem rather 
to adhere than to be set side by side; the draperies take the 
vague and heavy folds always seen in bad art, and never seen in 
nature. Mr. Woolner himself shows the model fur a monument, 
which is the first thing of the kind we remember from his 
hand. This is in high-relief, and represents a mother received at 
the gate of heaven by an angel bearing a child, who we must 
suppose has died first, and who now leaps forward to caress her 
with a lively action of welcome. The sentiment of this group is 
in the vein of Flaxman; in the style of working it out the sculptor 


found in a little temple on the Acropolis, casts from which may 
be seen at the Museum. At least this strikes us as similar in the 
sharpness and bold undercutting of the limbs and draperies, in 
the care with which the forms have been modelled, and the 
delicacy and refinement of the general treatment. ‘The aerial 
freedom of motion in the angel, expressed by the draperies 
and floating hair (for the artist has rightly spared us the 
commonplace of wings), contrasts with the clinging earthly 
robe and almost hesitating air of the mother, who leans gently 
forward with the sense of overpowering happiness, whilst 
the child springs forward with unreflecting eagerness. This 
simple action is rendered with great beauty, one foot clasping 
and thrusting itself agaist the hand of the angel who holds it, 
in the child’s effort to touch the mother’s check. Though un- 
favourably placed for the lighting, this relief we think aifords 
sufticient proof that the sculptor’s ability, which has been gene- 
rally exercised on subjects adapted rather to display force than grace, 
is not less competent for the production of those forms of pvuetical 
beauty and pathetic invention which are the highest aims of 


sculpture, 
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We | here notice two otuer works belonging to the style 
in which Mr. Woolner has hitherto been best known—a bust of 
Dr. Newman, and a three-quarter relief of Mr. Tennyson. The 
noble head of the poet, so curiously and subtly uniting the expres- 
sion of strength and of tenderness, has been already treated by 
Mr, Woolner in a well-known bust. This beautiful relief gives us 
the Tennyson of our own day as the world knows him—* Apollo 
barbatus,” as the former rendered him in the prime of early 
manhood. We have often felt surprise that this style of likeness 
should not be more frequently adopted. ‘The three-quarter 
relief offers much more resemblance than the pure profile, and 
is applicable also to many faces the outlines of which are not 
adapted to the severer mode of representatiun; whilst, on the 
other hand, it is both less expensive than the bust, and far more 
easily mauaged, in point of lighting and disposition, within a 
modern dwelling-house. 

Dr. Newman's (1035) is a head made for expressive and power- 
ful treatment in sculpture ; the form refined yet suiliciently massive, 
and the lines of thought everywhere visibly traced on the keen 
eager features, which have a curious half-likeness to those of 
Cicero, nay even to Voltaire in his old age. It is a face of 
intellectual aspiration; it has the look of one who seeks rather 
than of one who finds what he seeks for. We think the 

raise of a “speaking likeness,” often carelessly used, may 

e properly given to this head; it is fuil of soul; it has all the 
look of mobility and nervous life which marble can render. 
It will be worth the visitor's while to examine closely the 
material means by which this result has been reached in the 
Dr. Newman, such as the varied modelling of the surface, the 
discrimination between the skin which covers muscles and that 
which covers bones, the accurate rendering of the eye and its 
membranes, and the characteristic hair ; and to compare the bust in 
these respects with some of those near it, as the hair in the Sir 
E. Landseer and Mr. Pearson (1040 and 1053), the lips of the 
female head (1039), or the ears in tue disial attempt at Mr. 
Cobden (1037), by Mr. J. B. Philip. These busts, like the two 
heads of Lords Palmerston aud Liomiily, by Mr. Durham, are 
specimens of very slight work, in which ull the hundred living 
curves and planes of the human face have been smoothed over and 
sacrificed. Some of them, especially Mir, Durlam’s, have hardly 
any look of likeness; call them “ Portrait of a Gentleman,” and 
no one would know who they were meant for. Mr. Powers and 
Mr. J. Adams, on the other hand, have run into an excess of 
elaborate tinish, which has taken them equally far from the sim- 
plicity and “grand style ” of nature—see tie busts of Mr. Peabody 
(1041) and of Lord Brougham (1059), the last so determinately 
ugly that the old nobleman’s worst evemies could not have more 
etiectually caricatured him. Mr. Cobden has suifered equal wrong 
at Mr. Adams's hands (1057); he has the air of a middle-aged 
warehouseman. Mr. Woolner is the only sculptor who has suc- 
ceeded with this eminent man, A monumental half-length of a 
child by Mr. Noble, “ Miss A. Danvers” (1025), may be here 
noticed; itis smooth and overwrought, and, with its draperies ela- 
borately tricked out and its artificial arrangement, looks like a wax- 
work executed in marble—an eflect increased by the frame and 
glass in which it has been enclosed. 

Mr. Thornycroft has reached a certain success with a very 
difficult subject for sculpture, in his life-size James the 
First, executed for the Houses of Varliament. Except by 
first-rate hands, nothing could well be dove with that un- 
gainly dress and figure but to reproduce carefully one of the 
monuments of the time. This Mr. Thornycrott has effected. 
The companion statue, Charles the bist, offered, on the contrary, 
special advantages—a character inspiring interest, a picturesque 
head, and a dress less obstinutely uusculptural. We are sorry to 
say that these points have been entirely missed by Mr. Thorny- 
croft in the figure before us, which has further the disadvantage 
of recalling the attitude of one of the statues ulready placed in the 
corridor leading from Westminster Mall. ‘This is a weak and 
insipid performance, and we canuot hold it fit for its destination. 

‘the model of Lord Seaton, by Mr. G. G, Adams, is a worthy 
companion to the often, but not too severely, abused Napier, by 
the same sculptor, in Trafalgar Square, equailing it in coarseness, 
want of living form, and general heaviness of aspect. The army 
is perhaps not a school of taste, yet it is curious that more dis- 
crimination should not have been shown by the promoters of the 
statue in selecting their artist. We are happy to think that 
“ Mount Wise, Devonport,” is at a safe distance trom spectators. 

Scotland, which has given us several recent painters of distinc- 
tion, does not appear fated to succeed in the sister art. There is a 
arg taint of tasteless sentimentalism about the work of the 

orth British sculptors. Mr. Brodie’s blind girl reading, called 
“ Light and Darkness,” is anexample. It is very poorly modelled, 
and the type of face selected is singularly infelicitous. Mr. 
Munro has spoiled a good subject (1024) by want of power to do 
justice to his original, especially in the eyes, that constant diffi- 
culty in marble. But the most unsatisfactory Scottish work is 
exhibited by Mrs. D. O. Hill, whose head of Mr. Carlyle (1164) 
resembles in quality that which Mr. J. Adams produced two or 
three years ago of Mr. Gladstone. The gorilla is here seen rapidly 
gaining ground on the man, and we cannot consider the arrange- 
ment untair which has consigned Mrs. Hiil’s bust to the “con- 
demned row.” 

Looking now into the lateral recesses of the room, we may 
briefly mention a few works. Two recumbent female figures 
(iogg, Mr. Leifchild; 1124, Mr. Rose) prove that it is not 
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enough to reproduce an ancient type without the ancient senti 
ment. The latter is the best of the pair. Miss Durant exhibits 
“ Prince Sigismund,” a child lying asleep, but literally eut ri ~ 
across the middle, one hand being left whilst the other has \¢ 7 
severed! The efiect is best left to the imagination; it is hese 
women call “a caution.” In “ Lady Spencer” we have 
other beautiful original sacrificed—this time by Mr. Soden 
“ Cupid’s Messenger.” a terra cotta by Mr. Lawson, is clever in 
its way. “ Lord Palmerston,” by Mr. G.G. Adams; “ Mr, Seely.” 
by Mr. Noble; “Mr. Clark,” by Mr. Papworth ; “ Lord Russell’? 
by Mr. Birch; “Col. L. Lindsay,” by Mr. Boehm; “Mr, Lowe” 
by C. Bacon, are all thoroughly bad. Our public men deserve 
a better fate. “A Lady” (Mr. Ingram, 1155) is nice and up. 
affected ; and the same may be said of Mr. G. 3. Miller's “ Arch. 
deacon Wordsworth.” Mr. Lawlor's “ Wrestling Children ” 
(1181), and Mr. Gritfith’s “The Fiery Serpents (1171), are clever 
attempts at very difficult subjects. A little figure by Mr. Pepper 
“The Student” (1159), also merits a word of praise. “The 
“ Empress Eugenie” shows that the beautiful and gifted artist 
(Colonna-Castiglione) can imagine her work with spirit, but hag 
not yet emancipatec herself trom the predominant influence of 
Michel Angelo, a sculptor whose vast powers were accompanied 
by a bizarrerie of taste which has cast a baneful spell upon 
Italian art. The ornaments here withdraw the eye from the 
features, and they in their turn have not been treated with sufli- 
cient delicacy in the execution. 

Mr. Butler maintains the high place we have formerly assigned 
to him by his careful and artist-like heads of Lord Rollo and Dr, 
W. Clark (1137 and 1136). The latter is a remarkably life. 
like bust, with a great air of individuality, and ably modelled, 
Compare the manner in which the head is set upon the shoulders 
with the busts about it. If the patrons of sculpture would take 
the trouble to make such comparisons on the spot, in place of 
trusting to the blind guides of fashion, Academical rank, or the 
artist’s friends, they would save themselves from the wretched 
work and wasted money of which this Exhibition displays so 
many instances. We venture to suggest such a course to the 
promoters of public statues in particular. The proposed memorial 
to Mr. Peabody is an example. It would be a pity that the City 
should not advance beyond the ugly extravagances of Baron 
Marochetti’s work, or the commonplace of Messrs. Noble and 
Durham. 


REVIEWS. 


HALF-HOURS WITH THE BEST LETTER-WRITERS AND 
AUTOBIOGRAPHERS.* 


SOME quarter of a century ago William Roberts, then or 
formerly editor of “ My Grandmother’s Review,” and celebrated 
in Don Juan, printed a History of Letter Writing. Published it 
can hardly be said to have been, since his book expired almost at 
its birth. “There was some care and valour in this Wel Aman,” 
but it was quite “out of fashion.” His project was good, but 
his manner of dealing with it was ponderous. Even a German 
gelehrter would have sunk under the toil of reading seven hundred 
pages no one of which was enlivened by any grace of language, 
or by any gift of insight into the characters of the various writers 
of the letters. Roberts, however, had the merit of broaching a 
very interesting subject. That he so utterly failed in rendermg 
it attractive was perhaps owing to his grinding at the mill of 
the British Review, or to the extremely depressing nature of his 
theological opinions. 

With far better judgment, and far higher qualifications, Mr. 
Charles Knight has given us a very instructive account of the best 
Letter-wiiters and Autobiographers of Great Britain. Ponderous 

toberts opens his work with the creation of letter-writing, and 
brings us down no nearer to present times than the tifth century 
of the Christian era. So utterly innocent is he of criticism as to 
treat of the correspondence in Homer's time! Mr, Charles 
Knight, with proper compassion for the shortness of human life, 
starts eleven centuries later with the Epistole Ho-Ehana, or 
“ Familiar Letters of James Howell.” As we are not quite satistied 
with the principle on which he bas made his selection, it is only 
fair to him to give in his own words the description of his purpose 
in making it :— 

The present work [he says] is not proposed by its compiler as a mere 
Sequel to the JHalf-hours with the best Authors, although it completes the 
plan of that popular series, as formed by its editor many years ago. Lalf- 
hours with the best Letier-Writers and Autobiographers aspires to be more 
than a selection of interesting and brief extracts, with introductory notices. 
Wherever it may be possible, Letters of one person, or of several correspond- 
ents, will be grouped together, so as to develop some connected story, or 
exhibit some leading sentiment or habitual thought. For the same reason, 
two Autobiographers or Letter-Writers will occasionally be treated as 
parallels, A large collection of Epistles, or a voluminous Autobiography or 
Diary, cannot be dealt with upon this principle. But separate portions may 
be lield together by occasional illustrations, historical or critical, so as to 
assume, in some measure, the form of a Review, which will be comprised in 
a distinct Chapter. Foliowing such Chapter will be frequently given an 
Interchapter ot Detached Letters, having some connexion with the subjects 
which have immediately preceded them, 


* Half-Hours with the best Letter- Writers and Autobiographers : forming 
a Collection of Memoirs and Anecdotes of Eminent Persons. By Charles 
Knight, Editor of “ Half-Hours with the best Authors.” London and New 
York: Routledge & Sons. 1867. 
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tired of consulting friends about the manuscript of the 
Son of his Decline and Fall. “The author himself is 


the best judge of his own performance; no one has so deeply | 


meditated on the subject, no oue is so sincerely interested in the 

” 
nae ol styles himself. Ilis preface shows that he has well con- 
sidered the form and contents of his present volume. Yet we admit 
feeling some surprise as to the space and rank assigned to several of 
the letter-writers, and occasionally at the letters he has preferred. 
Why is so subordinate a station assigned to one whom Southey, 
with the almost pardonable enthusiasm of a biographer, describes 


f the best of English letter-writers? Why is William | 
ee kane, p | the far fouler dungeons of the Luxembourg, Chantilly, and the 


Cowper relegated to Chapter XV.—* Autobiographic Sketches 
of Schools and School Days”—and there treated in so cursory a 
manner as to imply distaste for him on the part of the collector ? 
The religious opinions of the recluse of Olney may probably, and 
justly also, be distasteful to Mr. Charles Knight; they are so to 
many readers of Cowper's verse and prose. Lut in the large col- 


lection we have of Cowper’s correspondence were there no samples | 


worth selecting of his pure diction, of his good sense—when un- 
clouded by disease or theological yloom—of his humour and his 
descriptive powers? If ever there was a writer of letters who 
also was unintentionally and unconscivusly his own biographer, 
it was Cowper. The * Lives” of him that have been written, 
beginning with Hayley’s and ending with Southey’s, are, two- 
thirds of them at least, compilations from his letters, Again, 
why is Gibbon “shunted ” on to the autobiographical line ? His 
« Memoirs” are well known. It was scarcely necessary to mention 
them. Cutnon dictus Hylas puer ? But not so his letters. These, 
besides their value in containing much news of the day, are distin- 
guished frequently by a sly humour and by @ spontaneous ease 
that are not soapparent in his ‘* Memoirs” or in his “ History.” Of 
Richard and Mary Steele we have too many letters in this collec- 
tion. ‘hey, in our opinion, would have come with more propriety 
into a Half-hour with the best Note-Writers. Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu has indeed, by just epistolary right, a chapter to herselt ; 
but wbo will suppose her to have been a sprightly or witty 
lady, if known only by Mr. Knight’s samples of her letters? 
Of David Hume’s correspondence with his frieuds or acquaintance 
there is only one sample given—a parsimony the less easy to 

ut up with because, although his account of Blacklocke, the 
Piind poet and subsequently minister in the Scottish Church, is 
interesting enough, yet it by no means conveys a fair impression of 
the occasional humour, and the constant ease in expression, of the 
“ good David’s ” familiar letters. 

Here our expostulation ceases; we have too much respect for 
Mr. Knight to tind fault willingly, and we are too much indebted 
to him for these and his other sialf-bours not to be more alive to 


upon curious and partly-forgotten literature, has descended the 
mantle of the elder Disraeli. He is always an instructive and 
entertaining guide or companion, whether he leads to new “ woods 
and pastures,” or whether he points to overlooked features on 
beaten ground. In the present volume there is much that will be 
novel even to readers well acquainted with Lady Mary’s and 
Horace Walpole’s, with Byron's and Miss Berry's, letters. These 
writers owe some of their celebrity to their social position, though 
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We sane “ ania the conclusion at which Gibbon arrived true that Infantas should not put their trust in princes, and that 


‘men are inconstant ever.” Cuarles perhaps had a fair excuse for 
inconstancy in the tedious ceremonial of the Spanish Court. 

By pairing together “ Lucy Hutchinson and Anne Fanshawe,” 
Mr. Knight has provided for his readers a very pleasant “chapter”; 
and an equally interesting “interchapter” by the letters be- 
tween Pepys and Evelyn, and Lord and Lady William Russell. 


' Many and marked as the differences are between the Euglish Re- 
| volution of 1640 and the French Revolution of 1789, in no 
| respect are they more conspicuous than in the character of the 


women who respectively figured in them. In neither was there 
any want of woman's devotion to fathers, husbands, or brothers, 
whether they were lying in the comfortless gaols of England or 


Conciergerie. But “Lucy Hutchinson and Anne Fanshawe ” 


| totally lack that air de coulisses which disfigures so many of the 


French heroines. The elder sufferers, indeed, had only the gospel 
of their Bibles to sustain them, and not the gospel of Jean 
Jacques or Plutarch, who, good easy man, little dreamt to what 
uses his “ Lives” would one day be turned. 

We pass over the names of Gray, West, Walpole, and Asheton, 
informing, however, such as may be ignorant of the fact that this 


“quadruple alliance” went at Eton by the names of T'ydeus, 


Orosmades, Almanzor, and Plato—a nomenclature combining a 
significant jumble of Greek heroes with the heroes of D’Urfé 


; and Madlle. da Scudéri. What would be thought now of four 


schoolboys called and known as Hector, Fergus M‘Ivor, Alci- 
biades, and Felix Holt? The reader will pause, as we have done, 
on Thomas Bewick’s account of his first steps in art. It is a very 
instructive record for all who speculate upon or deal with educa- 
tion for the people. , 

We make a sort of seven-leagued Neptunian stride to Sir Thomas 
Browne, passing over no less persons than Mrs. Delaney and Miss 
Burney, Lord Byron and Lawrence Sterne, Walpole again and the 
Misses Berry—*“ good wine needing no bush.” Browne, partly from 
the imaginative grandeur of his Religio Medici and Urne Burial, and 
partly from the oddity of his intellect, is among the best known of 
the writers of the seventeenth century. But his Letters are by no 
means generally familiar acquaintances. Mr. Buckle never made 
a greater mistake than in representing Browne as the author of 
“the first systematic and deliberate onslaught ever made in Eng- 
land upon those superstitious fancies which were then prevalent 
respecting the external world.” Such an assertion would almost 
wg | a doubt whether Mr. Buckle, no cursory student generally, 

ad looked beyond the title-page of Inguiries into Vulgar and 
Common Errors. The knight of Norwich, the endorser of Ter- 
tullian’s convenient theological maxim, “Credo quia impossibile 
est,” although he analysed, dissected, dried plants, and prepared 


é ‘ , Skeletons, was in al] that regarded human progress as impassive as 
his merits than his defects. On him, asacollector and commentator | 


if he had dwelt in the moon, while revolutions were shaking 
thrones, and Vane, Milton, and Harrington were devising Platonic 
republics, He had, however, notwithstanding his speculative 
aberrations and almost cynical indifference to forms of government, 
a deep vein of common sense, and it was all usefully and legiti- 
mately expended upon the training of his children. Comparin 

his letters with his books, we are forced to the conclusion, “ Ni 

fuit unquam fic dispar sibi.” It was alike to him whether Oliver 
the First or Charles LI. occupied the throne, whether Sheldon or 


much more undoubtedly to their own sterling merits. But there | Baxter presided over the Church. Neither the de facto nor the de 
needed a practised pioneer to unearth the letters and memoirs of | jure sovereign, neither the successor of the Apostles nor the parson 
Thomas tiewick, Sir ‘thomas Browne, William Shenstone, Joseph | ‘of Kidderminster, interfered with his hortus siccus or his “ pre- 


Spence, William Whiston, and Stephen Duck. 


arations,” and the disinterment of some Roman urns at Walsing- 


James Howell leads off the tile of Mr. Knight's epistolary | ham in Norfolk was to him a far graver event than the disinter- 
worthies. Remembering the Paston Letters, we do not quite | ment of Cromwell and Ireton’s bodies. But when he writes to 
admit the Epistole Ho-Eliune to be “our earliest collection of | his sons Edward or “honest Tom,” his words are “ the words of 


familiar letters,” and we think that a specimen of Roger Ascham 
might have fairly taken precedence ot the busy and observing 
“agent to Spain.” Howell had all the qualities needed by “Our 
Special Correspondent,” whether he dealt in foreign or home news. 
For wakefulness he was an Hesperian dragon ; for collecting intel- 
ligence he had the eyes and ears of an Indian hunter. Coryat was 
not more curious than he. Had he been in the service of the Re- 
public of Venice, his relazioni would have been second to none in 
those encyclopedias of minute history. “‘A Chapter and an Inter- 
chapter” was rightfully awarded to Howell, his notes at home 
being as well worth marking and learning as his notes from 
abroad. In Mr, Knight’s extracts, Howell is principally busied 
with the vicissitudes of the Spanish match and Prince Charles's 
wooing at the French Court. The letter-writer is not more 
constant than was his Royal master. From Madrid he writes at a 
time when the Spanish love was running smoothly :—“ The Infanta 
isa very comely lady, rather of a Flemish complexion than Spanish ; 
fair-huired, and carrieth a most pure mixture of red and white in 
her face ; she is full and big-lipped, which is held a beauty rather 
than a blemish or any excess m the Austrian family. She goes 
upon sixteen, and is of a tullness agreeable to those years.” But 
when Henrietta Maria is maried and settled, we are told :— 

I can send you gallant news, for we have now a most noble new Queen of 
England, who in true beauty is beyond the long-wooed Infanta, for she was 
of a fading flaxen hair, big-lipped, and somewhat heavy-eyed. But this 
daughter ot France. . . is of a more lovely and lasting complexion, a 

k brown ; she hath eyes that sparkle like stars ; and for her physiognomy, 

may be said to be a mirror of perfection. R 
This may all have been true ; the Austrian race was not famed for 
uty, and Vandyck vouches for the daughter of France's bright 
eyes and expressive though not regular features; yet it is no less 


| truth and soberness.” Mr. Knight has well described him :— 


Settled as a physician at Norwich, he brought up a large family with a 
somewhat uncommon exercise of parental care. He geverned by love. He 
taught his two sons, kdward and Thomas, to approach him without the 
slavish reverence of the early times. His letters to his sons, especially to his 
son Thomas, show that he trained them as reasonable beings, between whom 
and himself there was something approaching to equality, founded upon 
their mutual affection. 


Mr. Knight has very properly given us extracts from Thomas 
Browne's Journal of a Tour. Travelling in some parts of England 
in 1662 was attended with nearly as much hardship as travelling 
in Bokhara in 1867. We must pass over the extracts, which 
indeed recommend themselves; but we crave permission to add a 
note to Mr. Knight’s commentary on the halt of Browne and 
his companions at Chesterfield. At that town they encounter 
“some Derbyshire blades that lived at Bakewell, but were then at 
Chesterfield about some business.” They had drunk freely of the 
Derbyshire ale, and were “inclined to their country’s natural 
rudeness.”” ‘They liked not the look of Browne and Co.’s swords 
and pistols, and at first were loath to be troubled with their com- 
pany; at length, however, they consented to guide the travellers 
to Bakewell, and guide them they did through perils by land 
and perils by water, for the hills sloped almost perpendicularly, 
and every valley had a quagmire. “The blades” were well 
mounted, and rode, as Jehu drove, “furiously,” while Browne 
aud his comrades were indifferently furnished with Norwich 
hacks, and moreover “honest Tom” was a sailor. But what 
was their “business at Chesterfield”? There, as Grumio sa 

“ lies the villany,” at least the pith of the story, and thi 
Mr. Knight has overlooked. These bibulous blades were rectors 


| or vicars of the English Church. It was the autumn of 1662, 
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and the day was at hand for all persons in holy orders to 
subscribe to the Act of Uniformity, which had passed on the pre- 
ceding 19th of May, or, a so to do, “colligere sarcinulas et 
exire ’—to quit parsonage and glebe and tenths and fees, and go 
forth into the cold world of Non-Conformity. Now compliance 
with the Act was “the business at Chesterfield.” The cory- 
pheeus of this troop of hard riders confided to Tom Browne over 
the ale at Bakewell that “the day before he had most man- 
fully led up a train of above twenty parsons, and though they 
thought themselves to be great Presbyterians, yet they followed 
him in the subscription at Chesterfield, and kept themselves in 
their livings despite of their own teeth.” 

Again, Mr. Thorne, we are told by Mr. Knight, in an article in 
The Land we Live in, pointed out certain mistakes in Tom Browne’s 
narrative ; among others he falls foul of his statement of the “ lodg- 
ings at Buxton being low wooden sheds.” Lord Macaulay, in the 
first edition of his History, adopted the statement, but corrected it 
in the edition of eo nstead of being “ crowded in low wooden 
sheds” (1849) “the gentry are lodged in low rooms under bare 
rafters” (1858). Young Browne’s words are, “ our lodging a low 
rafty room”; and Mr, T horne supposes, with great show of sound 
emendation, that the rafters of the room were exposed, without a 
— ceiling, and Lord Macaulay adopts this interpretation. 

ut the exposition is after all not sound. Rafty has nothing to 
do with beams or joists; it imports in the dialect of East Anglia 
‘sour or musty,” and the low room was merely dirty and offensive 
to the smell. 

Mr. Knight has afforded a fair space to Sir Thomas; but we 
must put in a plea for Dorothy Browne, his wife. She is certainly 
not among the Best Letter-Writers, &c., but her own letters and 
her postscripts to the knight’s should not lie in cold oblivion, 
since they are very business-like, and very curiously spelt. We 
annex a sample of my lady’s an-orthography, with a hint that 
her betters spelt very nearly as strangely—Dr. Dilworth’s spelling- 
books not yet existing :— 

Good Daughter,—I must troble you once more abought my _ cossen 
Tenoson. She would macke a manto gown of the grene and whight silke 
you sent down for a peticot, but she wants two yards, and as much slit grene 
sarsinat as will line it in sight. I pray send nurs to gett it and lett mee know 
what it com to and I will send you the mony. I sayes my cossen Cradock 
might send it to me by the choch for she would have it as sonne as possible. 
bless God wee ar all in helth, and Tomey much longing fer his briches. 

Your aflectionat Mother, 
Dorotny Browne. 

Stopping with Sir Thomas Browne is like stopping at a half- 
way-house, enforced to turn homeward when the pleasanter 
part of a journey is beyond. Yet we trust that we have sufli- 
ciently commended to our readers Mr. Charles Knight’s “ Half- 
Hours.” It is not only a learned and delectable volume, but also 
a timely one, for the species of letter-writers on the early scale 
is likely to be an extinct one. We have come down to the lower 
empire of Notes. Rowland Hill has struck down, by his other- 
wise admirable invention of penny-postage, thé Titans of epistolary 
correspondence. Walpole and Lady Mary belong now to a 
saurian era. Memoirs there are and autobiographies, and likely to 
be to the last syllable of recorded time. Personal justification 
or vanity, filial piety or theological zeal, will ever atlord perennial 
streams of such records. But neither biography nor memoir 
will ever quite make up for the dearth of the ‘old familiar” 
letters. These are written while the feelings of the moment have 
yet their bloom and freshness upon them. ‘Those are composed 

cousiderately. The one is fruit eaten off the tree or the bush ; 
the other is fruit exposed in markets. In memoirs and biogra- 
phies, when not saturated with letters, the lines and angles of 
character are straightened and rounded off; the liveliness of the 
original colour is sobered down; second thoughts, not always 
the better, intrude on and mar first thoughts. hey are autumn 
in place of spring. Nothing perhaps shows the difference between 
memoirs and letters more strikingly than the Memoirs compared 
with the Letters of Horace Walpole. 


MEMOIR OF PROFESSOR AYTOUN.* 


R. THEODORE MARTIN, who was Aytoun’s collaborateur 

in the most generally known work which either of them has 
done, has written a very agreeable and graceful memoir of his 
late friend. It was not an easy thing to do. Most biographers 
overflow with an overdone enthusiasm for their hero, and if 
to this furor biegraphicus is added the strong and honest senti- 
ment which comes of close personal friendship and colleagueship, 
the difficulty of writing with warmth enough to satisfy the 
writer’s own affection for his subject, and yet with good sense 
and moderation enough not to offend the less partial reader, 
is sufliciently obvious. This difficulty Mr. Martin has overcome 
perfectly. ‘The same finished taste which has made him’ so 
conspicuously successful as a translator has, in another form, 
made him successful as a biographer. His book is pitched in a 
moderate tone, and nowhere contains any of that noisy fussiness 
with which biographers too often insist on protesting about 
what a giant they are writing. Professor Aytoun had nothing of 
the giant about him, and Mr. Martin nowhere pretends to say that 
he was one. He only claims for him the place of a man who 
made the most of his natural gifts, who wrote, both as a humorist 


* Memoir of William Edmondstoune Aytoun, D.C.L. By Theodore Martin. 
With an Appendix, Edinburgh and London: Blackwood & Sons. 1867. 


and a poet, things which delighted one generation, an 

which bid fair delight at a of 
who had a wide and wholesome influence both as a teacher in his 
class and a critic in the press, and whose fine nature endeared him 
to a large circle of friends to have been dear to whom says much 
fora man’s disposition and character. Mr. Martin's memoir is brief, 
as Aytoun’s life was little diversified with incidents out of the 
ordinary run, Aytoun was one of a class of men whose numbers 
are daily growing fewer. He was a follower of literature proper, 
and for literature’s own sake. That is to say, he did not love 
literature simply and solely as an organ of some one particular set 
of ideas, political, social, or philosophical. Men who aspire to write 
now are losing more and more the old-fashioned love of books 
and letters. ‘They want to be thinkers, or to renovate history, or 
to promote some views on things in general. This may be an in 
provement on the old notion. In an age which, like our own, is or 
pretends to be penetrated with earnestness and practicality, though 
we do not seem to get on much the faster for it all, one could not 
expect people to preserve the sentimental affection for mere literg- 
ture which was so strong among writers of one and two generations 
ago. One evil result of this will be a loss of savour in written style 
only indicative of the graver loss to the mind of a fine and delicate 
artistic feeling, and of a generous sympathy with all the shades 
and subtleties of sentiment that is anything rather than practical. 
It does not follow that because a man has this fine and bright 
feeling—it is one of the last and most delightful results of wise 
culture—therefore he should be indifferent to the practical side 
of things, or inactive in the current of public affairs. This was 
certainly not the case with Aytoun. Full of love for literature and 
its niceties, he was also, like Professor Wilson, his father-in-law, 
a strong politician. The strength of the humoristic qualities in 
him, if nothing else, bred a constant and lively interest in all the 
transactions of his time. His various pieces originating in the 
jobberies, rascalities, and eventual disasters of the time of the 
railway mania, show that force and sincerity of poetic feeling had 
not extinguished a warm interest in everything that was going on 
around him, nor lessened his power of vigorous practical denun- 
ciation. With one or two unimportant exceptions, Aytoun’s 
share in public business was from the outside. He was a critic of 
public transactions rather than an actual worker in them, 

Like many other men who have distinguished themselves in 
letters, Aytoun was originally meant for a lawyer. He was first a 
Writer to the Signet, as his father had been before him, and 
then he became an advocate. But neither branch of the pro- 
fession suited his tastes. His heart was among books. ‘This 
inclination, which at all times appears to have been strong in him, 
was confirmed by a residence for some time after leaving college 
at Aschaffenburg, where he learnt German and made acquaint- 
ance with the works of Goethe, and of another writer who had 
the same stimulating influence upon him as upon nearly every- 
body else—Tieck. While here he made an English version of 
Faust, which was never published, aud tried his hand at some of 
Goethe’s minor poems—a task in which in later years, with Mr. 
Martin for coadjutor, he became remarkably successful, doing 
good service in familiarizing the English public with those incom- 
parable masterpieces. Mr. Martin gives an example of the pains 
of which Aytoun thought them worthy. He tried for nine years 
to translate the Bride of Corinth in the original metre, “ but had 
not been able to produce so much as one stanza to his own satis- 
faction.” By the time he was one-and-twenty Aytoun felt on 
which side his strength lay, and although he paid just attention 
to the demands of his profession for the next ten years after his 
return from Germany, he kept steadily to work at various literary 
ventures. He had judgment and self-knowledge enough to recog- 
nise that criticism and poetry were the field in which he was 
likely to excel far more than in chambers and the Courts of law. 
During this period his composition was exceedingly multifarious. 
He published translations of Uhland, of a book of the Iliad in 
trochaics, and of some Romaic pieces. He wrote poems, among 
them “ Hermotimus.” He wrote the Life and Times of Richard 
the First. Above all, between 1842 and 1844 he and Mr. Martin 
wrote those humorous papers in Jait’s Magazine in which were 
first published the famous Bon Gaultier Ballads. In a note, Mr. 
Martin, who first used Bon Gaultier as a nom de plume, tells us 
what Rabelaisian students knew, that the name comes from 
Master Francois Rabelais—“ A moy n’est que honneur et gloire 
d’estre dict et réputé Bon Gaultier et bon a ye en Ce Nom, 
suis bien venu eu toutes bonnes compaignies de Pantagruélistes.” 
At all events, the Bon Gaultier of the ballads is welcome in all 
good companies of people who like vigorous and racy humour. 
Some too fastidious persons have been very angry with the authors 
for a supposed irreverence in these parodies. Mr. Martin protests 
that parody is a veiled compliment, and that it was precisely the 
poets whom they most admired that they imitated most frequently. 
“This was not certainly trom any want of reverence, but rather out 
of the fulness of our admiration, just as the excess of a lover's 
fondness runs over into raillery of the very qualities that are 
dearest to his heart.” Nobody, he adds, ought to parody a poet 
unless be loves him, just as, according to Heine’s saying, nobody 
has any business to ridicule mankind unless he loves them. 
“ Never, probably,” says Mr. Martin, “ were verses thrown off with 
a keener sense of enjoyment. In writing them we had no thought 
of the public; and it was a pleasant surprise to us when we found 
how rapidly they became popular, not only in England, but also 
in America, which had come in for no small share of severe 
though well-meant ridicule.” This genial co-operation inf 
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orenriched each of the writers with something of the manner of 
the other. Aytoun himself was struck by the occasional resem- 
blance of their styles. ha There is one of yours,” he wrote to Mr. 
Martin of the translations from Goethe, be which I could have 
almost sworn to as mine from the peculiarity of the cadence, if I 
did not know it to be yours.” We have often wondered 
why this kind of literary collaboration, which is so commonly 
ractised, and with so much success, in France, should be so 
rare as it is in this country. Is it only one of the thousand 
mptoms or results of our anti-social and isolated disposition ? 
Certainly not every clever man would be so a to work 
with as Mr. Martin declares Aytoun to have been. First and 
foremost, he was a man “full of health and vigour, and with 
a flow of spirits which seemed inexhaustible.” Then he had a 
knack of giving a fresh aspect to familiar things by a quaint turn 
of phrase or an unlooked-for epithet. He was well read, had a 
memory, and “ his vivid imagination warmed the stream of 
aeicetion with a kind of poetical underglow.” His nature 
was too kindly to let him shine in the fierce cold way in which 
Jerrold shone. Wit was not with him a glittering weapon for 
stabbing purposes. Mr. Martin only knows of one instance in 
which he said something that could not fail to give pain. After 
hearing Thackeray deliver one of his lectures on the Georges, 
Aytoun said to him splenetically, “Stick to your Jeameses, 
Thackeray; they are more in your line than the Georges.” Mr. 
Martin explains the severity of this by the fact that Thackeray had 
ken evil things of Mary Stuart, who happened to be the 
object of Aytoun’s adoration. There are to this day Scotchmen 
8 resent a disrespectful opinion about Queen Mary with as 
much heat as they would resent an imputation on the honour of 
a mother or a wife. Previously to this untoward saying, and 
thaps afterwards too, there was a very cordial good focling 
Gon Aytoun and Thackeray. Mr. Martin has published two 
exceedingly quaint and characteristic letters from the latter to his 
friend. ‘The first, written in 1847, and on the erroneous suppo- 
sition that Aytoun was the editor of Blackwood's Magazine, was 
to beg him to “shout Titmarsh for ever! hurrah for &c. &c.” ; 
in other words, to write a friendly criticism. Ten days later he 
wrote a second letter, withdrawing the petition so quaintly pre- 
ferred in its predecessor. “ Puffs are good,” he says, “and the 
testimony of good men; but I don’t think these will make a 
success for a man, and he ought to stand as the public chooses to 
put him.” In the same letter— The women like Vanity Fair, I 
find, very much, and the publishers are quite in good spirits re- 
garding that venture.” Finally— 

This is all I have to say—in the solitude of midnight—with a quiet cigar 
and the weakest gin-and-water in the world, ruminating over a child’s ball, 
from which I have just come, having gone as chaperon to my little girls. 
One of them had her hair plaited in two tails, the others had ringlets (here 
follows a sketch of the children), and the most fascinating bows of blue ribbon. 
It was very merry, and likewise sentimental. We went in a fly quite 
genteel, and law ! what a comfort it was when it was over ! 

Aytoun’s own drollery was of a very different stamp from 
Thackeray’s. It was less unctuous, harder, more steel-like. Even 
in his most rollicking pieces, we hear none of that pleasant 
chuckling undertone which makes Thackeray so delicious. 
Aytoun’s fun seems the product of intellectual cleverness, rather 
than of that rich moral meditativeness which lies at the root of 
all humour of the highest kind. We can see Aytoun hard and 
perseveringly at work, but somehow we have no notion of him as 
aman crooning over his work. He would seem rather to have 
dashed at it at full tilt. His humour has no signs of having, 
80 to say, soaked into him. It is bright rather than rich, intel- 
lectual and literary rather than deeply moral. Let anybody with 
the present volume in his hands turn from Thackeray’s two letters 
to the humorous pieces which, among others, Mr. Martin has 
placed in his Appendix. He will at once recognise one or two of 
Aytoun’s most distinctive characteristics as a humourist. 


Aytoun was appointed to his professorship at Edinburgh in 
1845, when he was thirty-two years old. As a professor he 
was most successful, His pupils numbered thirty when he 
came to the chair. In 1864, the year before he died, they 
were a hundred and fifty. He took all possible pains with 
his class, and even the hateful drudgery of sare over masses 
of exercises was not too irksome for him. As Mr. Blackwood 
says of him, he had a wonderful power of work. He laboured 
sedulously with his pupils. He kept up his competition for 
such business at the Scotch bar as was open to him. He wrote 
steadily for Blackwood. In 1852 his brilliant and sustained sup- 
port of Toryism, notably in the Free Trade struggle, in the pages 
of Blackwood, was rewarded, on the accession of Lord Derby to 
office, by his appointment to the sheriffship of Orkney and Zet- 
lan Among other advantages, this office gave him additional 
opportunities for sport, in which, like Wilson, he found intense 
— It also enabled him to devote himself still more to 
terature, and in 18 54 he or agees Firmilian, a brilliant parody 
of the spasmodic school which gave us Balder, Festus, and the 


late Alexander Smith’s Life Drama, The next year and the 
ear after he wrote Bothwell, which not even friendship can seduce 
r. Martin into praising, though he honestly quotes a letter from 
Lord Lytton, containing a rather elaborate and overdone eulogy. 
t. Martin is an accomplished and judicious -critic, and his 
remarks on Aytoun’s compositions contribute largely to the 
interest of his Memoir. ' 


THE PARLIAMENT OF DEVILS.* 


NE would have thought that it was among the objects of an 
Early English Text Society to preserve the purity of the 
English tongue, and that it was not among its objects to meddle 
with controversial theology. We are not aware that any of the 
editors employed by the Society, with a single exception, have 
iven any reason for us to complain of them on either score. We 
ave no idea whatever as to the theological views of Mr. Skeat or 
Mr. Morris, and it is perfectly right that we should not have any 
idea. Mr. Furnivall will not let us remain in the same happy 
ignorance with regard to him. His vagaries are certainly in- 
scrutable; but even from him we should hardly have expected 
the preface to an Early English Text to contain talk about Dr. 
Pusey and his school, and how “comical” [sic] the real or su 
posed doctrines of Dr. Pusey seemed to many persons in 1866. 
This sort of Protestant twaddle is exactly as inappropriate in 
a preface to an ancient religious poem as Mr. Hart’s ritualistic 
twaddle was in a preface to a monastic cartulary. In looking 
at writings of this sort, we certainly do not wish to confine 
our attention to the mere text, but to look at them as wit- 
nesses to the belief as well.as to the language of our forefathers. 
But we are at such moments profoundly indifferent to the be- 
lief either of Dr. Pusey or of Mr. Furnivall. Even a grave and 
decorous argument on such subjects would be quite out of place; 
but a state of mind which can see nothing but something 
“comical” in statements which are either important truth or 
dangerous error is more than out of place. The talk about Dr. 
Pusey appears in a note to a passage of which the following is the 
text :— 

The early English:nan, like the modern one, was a religious and supersti- 

tious person, and as any one in 2360 A.D. should know of us, that in many 
educated (or deducated) persons’ minds now, baptism by an episcopally- 
ordained clergyman is necessary to salvation, that a man’s being drowned 
while boating on Sunday is a just judgment of God, whereas a similar 
death on Monday is a sad accident, with a hundred other like notions; so 
we should know of our forefathers, if we would estimate them aright, what 
their religious belief and superstitious fancies were. Mary-worship, Parlia- 
ment of Devils, stations of Rome, St. Gregory’s Trental, and what not: let 
us have them all; all the nonsense, as well as the expressions of the pure, 
simple faith, that through life and death our men of old held to. 
But, before that, we get another note, in a style which with 
Mr. Furnivall, we suppose, passes for wit, to explain the word 
“ deducated,” at the meaning of which we certainly, without such 
help, should never have guessed :— 

We sadly want some word like this deducate, deducation, &c., to denote the 
wilful down-leading into prejudice and unreason, in Politics at least, so preva- 
lent in England and everywhere else, to support unjust social arrangements 
and abuses because they exist, or are in the interest of a powerful class, &c, 
Let any one think of the amount of deducation attempted about the —_ 
of the Corn Laws, the old and modern Keform Bills, the late American War, 
&c., and then see how hard the deducators still are at their work ! 


“Deducated” is an odd word to be coined by one like Mr. 
Furnivall, whom we have always looked on as an Ealdorman of at 
least the Semi-Saxons. Perhaps the overdone Dutchmanship of 
“down-leading” is to be taken as something to balance the other 
way, while a word so distinctly Semi-Saxon as “ unreason” is to 
be taken as the right thing. But if the word is odd, the senti- 
ment is worse than odd; it is unjust. We never heard of an 
class of people who held that baptism by an episcopally poate | 
clergyman was necessary to salvation—a doctrine which would 
ress very hardly on crowds of people in the days to the writ- 
ings of which Mr. Furnivall devotes himself. But, if there are 
any people who think so, they are most likely not the same 
people who hold the notion about boating on Sundays and 
Mondays; and, if there ar? such people as either, whether the 
same people or different, Mr. Furnivall has at least no right to 
charge them with “ wilful down-leading into prejudice and un- 
reason.”” However “comical” the notions of any of them may 
seem to him, they are as much entitled as himeelf to be looked 
upon as sincere. But we suppose that Mr. Furnivall is incorri- 
ible. He is one who, being often reproved, hardeneth his neck, 
fe will, of course, say that he is not addressing the public, but 
only chattering among his private friends, the subscribers to the 
Early English Text Bociety. But, as that Society is doubtless 
open to members of all religious persuasions, it is hardly civil 
to chatter in this kind of way before people some of whom may 
quite possibly think that the comical notions with which Mr. 
Furnivall amuses himself are essential articles of faith. And we 
are quite convinced that there is no one among Mr. Furnivall’s 
fellow-workers who would begin a preface in this sort of jaunty 
fashion :—- 

After telling Mrs, Gaskell one day a story for the truth of which I could 
not vouch, she said, with her beautiful bright smile,“ Now I’m going to 
believe that, whether it’s true or not. It ought to be true.” On looking 
through the Lambeth MS. 853, which Mr. Stubbs kindly handed to me in 
Lambeth Palace Library, I could not help saying, “I'll print it all, whether 
it contains early versions or late; it is a jolly little manuscript” :—a 
chubby vellum quarto, written in a large, clear, upright hand, which looked 
at first sight fourteenth century, but which the Museum authorities whom I 
afterwards consulted put at about 1430 A.p. As nice a little volume as one 
would wish to handle; a pleasing contrast to the shabby, scrubby, paper 
Percy folio of two hundred years later that I am now working at, 

Still, with all this, and though we might hint that the word 
“ philistinism ” can hardly pass muster as even Semi-Saxon, we 


* Hymns to the Virgin and Christ, the Parliament of Devils, and other 
Religious Poems, Edited by Frederick J. Furnivall, M.A. London: pub- 
lished for the Early English Text Society by N. Triibner & Co. 1867. 
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are cordially glad to find that Mr. Furnivall can appreciate the 
poems which he edits so well as appears by the following 
extract :— 

And a survey of our early religious poetry will, I believe—and so far as I 
may speak from some work at it—result in a verdict favourable to the plain 
good sense and practical going straight at the main point which Englishmen 
pride themselves on, whatever amount of philistinism and humbug is mixed 
up with these qualities. The burden of the early songs (as I read them) is 
a prayer for forgiveness of sins, a desire to get out of the filth of the flesh, 
and rise, as well here as hereafter, into the purer and higher life which, to 
the believer, union with his Saviour implied and implies. 

And now we must speak of the poems themselves, the contents 
of the jolly and chubby little manuscript. The title which at 
once arrests the attention is doubtless that of “A Song called 
pe-Deuelis Perlament, or Parlamentum of Feendis.” The title 
we think is new to us, but the matter turns up in various tales 
and legends. The Devils are puzzled at our Lord's miraculous 
birth, and so all of them, “ of pe eir, of erpe, and of helle,” 
“ held their paralament on the matter.” Their great difficulty was 
one which we should not have thought of. They knew that 
Christ the Son of God was to come, to be born and to suffer 
death, but then the son of Mary was not called Christ but Jesus. 
Then again 

pei seiden pat crist with god schulde be a-twist, 
But pis ihesu neuere in pe godhede grew ; 

We ben bigilid alle wip oure lyst. 

be cloop is al of anothir hew ; 


But they determine that, though he be God’s son, yet, as being in 
man’s body, he is their lawful prey, like other men. His temp- 
tation is therefore resolved on, and is to be undertaken by the 
“ Maistir Devel” —he was the “ Ealdor” among Devils some 
agesearlier. The Master Devil afterwards recounts ull his attempts, 
the Temptation recorded in the Gospel as well as others; he tells 
also of the portents which accompanied Christ’s birth, in which 
Augustus Cwsar appears as 2 prophet :— 

Whanne he was born, wondris bifel : 

Quer al was pees, bope eest and west, 

In rome of oile pere sprong a welle, 

From tristiuer to tybre it ran prest. 

In rome per templis doux felle, 

per mawmetis didex al to-brest, 

Aungils to scheperdis glorie gan telle— 

“In ere, to al mankinde, bope pees & rest.” 


pe emperour in rome stood hi3e, 

pre sunnis in oon he siz schyninge clere, 

In be myddis of hem a maiden he size 

A man childe in her armes beere. 

be emperour & eek sibile spoken prophesie, 

And pei acordiden bobe in feere, 

And sciden “ god-is sone mankinde schulde bie ; 
It is pe tokene, pe tyme nei3zep neere.” 


It would seem that it was one object of the Devils to bring about 
Christ’s death by some other means than crucifixion, in order to 
hinder the prophecy from being fullilled. Hence the Master 
Devil instigated the attempt of Herod in our Lord’s childhood, 
and also stirred up the Jews to kill him, seemingly because stoning 
and not crucifixion would have been the form of a Jewish 
execution. Such at least is the meaning which we. put on the 
following rather obscure stanza :— 

To lette be prophesie soone y went, 

be iewis to slee ihesu y 3af hem chois ; 

If he die on pe roode, we schul be schent : 

I wolde not pat pei hadde 3eue pat vois. 

Me was woo for pat iugen ent, 

Of “ crucifuge” to heere } + noise ; 

Pilatis wijf y bad bisily zeue tent 

pat ihesu were not doon on pe crois. 
The Master Devil was present at the crucifixion, but could not see 
whither our Lord’s soul went. His own senses failed him, but he 
had at least found out who the crucified person wes, so he counsels 
defence, as an attack will at once be made on hell :— 

My mynde failid, y loste my si3te, 

I nyste how soone y came per vndir. 

Thesu is soule is wente, y woot not where, 

So priuely it dide from me passe ; 

Whanne his herte was pirllid with a spere, 

panne wyste y weel who he was. 

Ordeyne we us wip al oure gere, 

For hidir he pinkip to make a race ; 

Arise we alle pat ben bounden heere, 

And foond we to defende oure place, 


For if pat he wole hidir come, 

We schulen foonde euery-choon, 
Alle to-gidere, bope hool & some, 
To teer him from pe top to Pe toon. 


Then follows the Harrowing of Hell, which is finely told. The 
devils have barred up the gates where the good souls dwell. Then 
comes the dispute between Christ and Lucifer—that strange mis- 
application of the poetic title of a Babylonian King. The gates 
fall open, and Christ takes out his chosen ones, trom Adam to 
John Baptist :-— 

Thus ihesus crist harewide helle, 

And ledde hise louers to paradijs : 

Of be opere hellis wolde he not melle, 

Where feendis blake bounden lijs, 


‘And where dampned soulis euere schulen dwelle 
pat wolen not do weel, but euere be nyce, 
Turmentid with horible deuelis of helle 

pat sumtyme were aungils of prijs. 


We thus find the curious E ywe of the Limbus Patrum as 9 
— locally near to the hell of torment, and capable of bei 

arred and defended by the fiends. The notion doubtless comes 
from the mysterious expression of St. Peter about the spirits in 
prison, who however, it is plain, cannot be meant to be those of 
the righteous men of the old law. The tale goes on with the 
Ascension and the Assumption, and is, we are told, to be “ red in 
tyme of 3eere on pe first sunday of clene lent.” 

On another piece, the Mirror of the Periods of Man’s Life 
Mr. Furnivall makes some remarks in his preface. It is a sort 
of Choice of Hercules kept on through life, the good and the bad 
powers personified bringing at each stage of life the promptings 
in their several directions most suited for that stage. Childhood 
nd are told, lasts till fourteen; then we rather unexpectedly 
read :— 

Quod resoun, “in age of .xx. jeer, 
Goo to oxenford, or lerne lawe.” 
Quod lust, “ harpe & giterne pere may y leere, 
And pickid staffe & buckelere, bere-wip to plawe, 
At tauerne to make wommen myrie cheere, 
And wilde felawis to-gidere drawe, 
And be to bemond a good squyer. 
Al ny3t til be day do dawe. 


Twenty is rather late to go to Oxford even now, much more then 
and presently we have another set of temptations at the age i 
twenty. One is tempted to think with My. Furnivall that there 
must be some miswriting (he oddly calls it a misprint), and that 
for “ twenty ” we ought to read “ fifteen.” Still the temptations 
seem rather advanced for a lad of fifteen, who, one would haye 
thought, would, either at Oxford or elsewhere, have still been in 
some dezree under the control of tutors and governors. This 
piece contains several passages illustrating the manners of the time. 
llere, for instance, is a cut at the dandies of the age:— 

“ Apparaile be propirli,” quod Pride, 

“ Loke pi pockettis passe pe lengist gise ; 
Slatre pi clothis bope schorte & side 
Passinge alle opere mennis sise, 

Ifere again we have a complaint of late hours, only one wishes to 
know what was thought late in those days:— 

Whanne 3oube was maistir, y was page, 

We lyueden myche in pe feendis seruice, 

Wib rere souperis and wickid outrage, 

Ligge longe in bed, loope to arise. 

On the questions of pockets and “ rere-suppers” Mr. Furnivall 
has something to say in his preface, as also about the more myste- 
rious phrase of being a good squire te Bemond. Who or what is 
Bemond? Bohemund perhaps, but why should the votary of vice 
be called a squire to Bohemund, whether we understand the 
famous Crusader or the mythical giant after whom he was called ? 
Mr. Furnivall’s suggestion is not very satisfactory, but we certainly 
cannot think of a better. In an old book of hunting Mr. Furnivall 
finds this passage, “ And if eny fynde of hym | the hare seemingly], 
where he hath ben, Rycher or Bemond, ye shail say, oyez a Bemond 
le vayllaunt, que quide trovere le coward, ou le court cow.” Mr. 
Furnivall adds, “The name Bemond might easily pass from the 
leading hound to the leader of a revel, or be used, by personifica- 
tion, for a fancied god of indulgence in women and wine, a sort of 
Bacchus.” 


POLLY.* 

nee has all the appearance of being a first attempt, as neither 

the name of the author is given, nor is any earlier work 
referred to upon the title-page. It has, it must be confessed, many 
of the faults common to such productions, but it also has some 
decided merits which make it more worthy of notice than the 
majority of its fellows. The novel of domestic country life has of 
late been popular, and with good reason, among lady writers. A 
village is a dull enough place to live in as a general rule, and it 
takes more than the ordinary amount of male patience and 
delicacy of observation to distil out of the ordinary current of 
country affairs anything that can be read without impatience. 
But a really skilful artist can find something in the most un- 
promising materials. George Eliot can make us follow with 
profound interest the fortunes of the most dismal of country 
farmers; and numerous writers of varying degrees of skill have 
combined to illustrate the proposition that good art is almost 
independent of its subject. Rough boors have been the subject 
of many really poetical pictures, and even the daily life of a country 
parson in a remote parish may be forced, under judicious treatment, 
to yield admirable material for novelists. There are, however, 
ceriain strict rules of art to which writers upon such topics should 
hold themselves rigidly bound. They must, for example, remem- 
ber that their portraits of commonplace persons stand specially in 
need of perfect harmony and refinement. Any suspicion of carica- 
ture jars upon us most unpleasantly in a kind of literature which 
depends primarily for its interest upon the power of delicate obser- 
vation. In asensation novel there is no objection to meeting the most 


* Polly,a Village Portrait, A Novel. 2 vols. London: Tinsley Brothers. 
1867, 
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‘ artures from common life. When the incidents are 
ies and murder and violent deaths, we can — 
alittle eccentricity in the principal performers. But to introduce 
yery odd actors into a quiet story requires unusual skill, not - 
much because very odd people may not be found, even in = 
motest districts, but that they make it difficult to preserve the 
atmosphere of quiet domestic life which is more favourable tg the 
development of the domestic novel. When these glaring _ 
and shadows are introduced, we lose sight of the delicate - nalf- 
tones upon which the writer should chietl rely. This fault is the 
first which we have to find with Polly. The story is well designed, 
and the principal character is, on the whole, well brought 
out; but the persons who surround her are too much strained to 
fall in well with the general impression. | Thus Polly, who gives 
her name to the book (and we may, in passing, congratulate 
the author upon having found a very appropriate and suggestive 
title), is an excellent specimen of such a country girl as we 
may often see. She is amiable, clever, and the mainstay of 
her family. She looks atter the accounts of her father—the 
village clergyman—mends his clothes, helps him in his corre- 
spondence, manages the household, attends to her small brothers 
and sisters, makes herself agreeable to all the parishioners, and is 
lively, and free from all affectation, religious or other. In short, 
she is admirably adapted to produce a little sunshine in a dull vil- 
lage in a remote part of the country, where the only society 
consists of the squire and the neighbouring parsons. She has, 
however, one weakness, which we must allow to be natural and 
amiable. She has a profound belief in her father, and is the only 
erson in the country who is weak enough to believe in him. 
he story is made to turn upon the sacrifice of Polly’s happiness 
to this father, who believes himself to be an ill-used man, and 
who is really and profoundly selfish and contemptible. : And here 
itis that the story shows a certain weakness. Neither Polly 
nor her father is by any means an uncommon character, but the 
contrast is a little overcharged. The father, Mr. Churchill, 
has been brooding over the various indignities, imaginary or 
real, to which he has been subjected until he has become 
morbidly morose. ‘That is possible and natural enough, but 
he is represented as so morbid and morose as almost to have 
become 2 monomaniac. He passes his time in writing begging- 
letters to bishops, and persons having patronage, or the smallest 
chance of influencing patronage. He has grown so ng ge 
that bishops and their chaplains have come to consider him as a 
regular Léte noire ; they snub him assiduously, and endeavour to 
ur cold water upon his ardour at every turn, Unluckily he 
won’t be put down, and his ardour can’t be quenched. He 
attributes all his snubs to the malevolence of some interfering ill- 
wishers. Atone time it is the influential parson of the next parish 
who has a dislike to him ; at another the bishop’s chaplain, who is 
supposed to have hoodwinked the bishop, and to be jealous of all 
attempts to approach him. Mr. Churchill naturally grows more 
sour and discontented, and vents all his annoyances upon his 
daughter. She really does her best to help him, and believes 
sincerely in his virtues and talents, and the gross injustice of all 
persons having patronage ; meanwhile, with perverse ingenuity, he 
contrives to throw all the blame of his failures upon her, and to 
take credit to himself for the ingenious combinations which come to 
grief through unforeseen accidents. One of his plans for ingratiating 
himself with a bishop is to look up a forgotten pamphlet written 
by the dignitary in his early youth, and to utter clumsy compliments 
upon it at a dinner-party, and to review it in a country paper. 
This pamphlet was one which the bishop had written in a fit of 
radicalism produced by want of promotion in early life, and which 
he had been at great pains io suppress. Mr. Churchill has 
remained in complete ignorance of the story in his retirement, and 
is considerably astonished at the ill effect of his intended flattery. 
Polly manages to counteract the effects of this clumsy perform- 
ance, and is well snubbed by her father for her pains. Notwith- 
standing this and much other tyrannical injustice, she continues 
unshaken in her touching filial faith until the end of the book, 
when her eyes are partly opened by an accident. 

Now this situation is certainly a good one, and contains the 
elements for a really etlective story. It reminds us of some of 
Balzac’s favourite plots, where simple virtue is sacrificed to 
designing selfishness. Up to a certain point, tov, it is well worked 
out. But the author partly fails, perhaps from a want of confidence 
in his own powers. He makes the contrast between father and 
daughter too strong, not perhaps for nature, but for the due effec- 
tiveness of the book. ‘There may very likely be clergymen as foolish 
and selfish and snobbish as the unlucky Mr. Churchill. It is hard to 
set limits to the amount of perversion that may be produced in a 
sour nature by constant disappointment and failure. And young 
ladies of the Polly kind are \uckily as possible as her father. But 
When the two characters are brought together, and we are asked 
to believe in the infatuation of the amiable and intelligent girl 
i regard to the sour and stupid parent, we can only say that the 
position is unpleasant, if possible. If Mr. Churchill had been 
allowed to humble himself occasionally before a bishop or two, no 
one could have complained ; it is within the bounds of probability 
that a country parson may do so occasionally, and yet retain the 
Superstitious obedience ot his children; but Mr. Churchill really 
does it too often and too grossly. «Indeed, it is a fault in the 
book that the same devices are repeated too frequently, and that 
page after page we find Mr. Churchill grovelling in the same atti- 
tude till we get rather tired of it. His daughter, we begin to 
think, must be a fool herself not to have at least some suspicion of 


the truth. If she is still to worship him, she should at least have 

to go through some mental struggles; it should be an effort to her 
to shut out the light; and a skilful author would have been glad 
to show us some of her internal difficulties, instead of repeating 
the vagaries of the father, followed by her implicit faith. She 
is, it is true, suddenly awakened to the fact that her father 
is a humbug, by accidentally overearing a conversation in the 
last two or three pages. It would have shown a stronger 
imaginative grasp of the story, and have given rise to more 
interesting complications, if this conviction had been exhibited 
as forcing itself gradually upon her. The same fault shows 
itself still more strongly in the main incidents of the story. 
Polly is in love with a young engineer, who by the way is a 
very faintly sketched character; and she makes acquaintance 
with a soldier, whom the reader naturally prefers, who resem- 
bles her father in a sourness produced by certain misfortunes, but 
differs from him in being a gentleman and a man of ability. Polly, 
however, infinitely prefers the engineer, to whom she has romised, 
herself conditionally upon her father’s consent. Unluckily the 
father will not hear of him, especially when he seems to 
be ruined. He commands her to give up the engineer whom she 
loves, and to accept the soldier whom she has only seen twice 
in her life, but who is the nephew of a bishop, and therefore 
a help to her father’s preferment. Polly instantly obeys with 
the weakest of all dl remonstrances, and we are expected 
to admire her obedience. Presently the bishop dies, and the en- 
gineer recovers his fortune; her father orders her to change back 
again. This time she refuses to marry the man she loves, even in 
obedience to her father, because she has already given her word. 
Certainly the obstinacy might as well have come a little earlier. 
If she is to disobey her father at all, she should have disobeyed him 
when she was really in love; but as this happens earlier in the 
book, it would have spoilt the development of the plot. The result 
is that Miss Polly rather loses in our eyes, for however proper it 
may be for a young woman to regard her father with a reverence 
which amounts to superstition, she ought, to say the least of it, 
to suffer a little when she gives up a lover in obedience to him 
in order to accept another whose only recommendation consists 
in his relationship to a bishop. Instead of this she abandons 
him as readily as she would have given up a new gown. There 
may be denghtans of such superhuman virtue or weakness; but 
novelists are too apt to forget that they are bound to make 
fiction less strange than truth, for a very simple reason, that 
otherwise we are unpleasantly reminded that it is only fiction. If 
a very odd thing happens in real life we are interested in it and 
seek to explain it, because we know that somehow or other it did 
happen after all. But when it occurs in a novel we remembet 
that it didn’t really happen, and that it is merely a clumsy con- 
trivance to satisfy the exigencies of the plot. 

The other characters in the story show the same mixture of 
ability and weakness. Some of them give evidence of no little 
quickness of observation aud a considerable sense of humour. Others 
are mere lay figures introduced without much art, and rather 
hindering than helping the story. Especially, there are certain 
children who are brought in with e considerable flourish, and who 
are ultimately dismissed without having been of the slightest service, 
But what is more objectionable is that they are unlike any children 
that we ever remember to have met. There is a young coxcomb 
who, except that we are assured that he isa mere schoolboy, might 
have been any age under thirty; and a little lady who is meant 
to be pretty and piquante, but who certainly gives no signs of 
being really alive—which is the first condition towards bei 
amusing. There are some other faults of construction which 1 
would take too much space to explain. A gentleman, for —— 
goes abroad according to one statement for a single winter, an 
according to another, for several years; and there are several 
passages which appear, at any rate on a hasty reading, to be con- 
tradictory as to facts and dates. We only mention this because 
it seems to show that the book has not been worked out with the 
carefulness which it demands; and a little more care in any 
future attempts might remove, not merely these comparatively 
trifling errors, but the more serious artistic faults which we 
have pointed out. On the whole, there is enough promise to 
justify a hope of better things in future, 


HISTORY OF RATIONALISM.* 
WE have been deluged of late with histories of Rationalism. 


To mention two only which approach the subject from 
very opposite sides, we had Professor Farrar’s Bampton Lectures 
on the LHistory of Free Thought, viewed from the stand-point of 
orthodox Protestantism ; and then, two yeurs ago, Mr. Loe gave 
us the Rationalists’ own estimate of the true meaning and advance 
of their principles. When the present volume from the pen of an 
American divine came into our hands, we were curious to see in 
what light the great intellectual movement of the age, which had 
been so variously treated by opposite schools in this country, 
presented itself to religious thinkers on the other side of the 
Atlantic. They would have at least one great advantage in 
being able to contemplate from without a movement which, in 
its origin and historical development, is essentially Luropean, and 
a looker-on can always see many things which do not strike those 


* History of Rationalism; embracing a Survey of the present State of 
Protestant Theology. By Jobu F. Hurst, D.D, London: Triibner & Co, 
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actually engaged in the contest. But whoever opens Dr. Hurst’s 
volume with any such expectation will be disappointed. If 
it were called a History of Rationalists, instead of a History 
of Rationalism, the title would be much more accurate. Of the 
philosophical explanation and growth of Rationalism as a mode 
of thought, and its relation to other systems, Dr. Hurst tells us 
nothing, and he hardly seems to understand that there can be 
anything to tell. He begins by asserting that it is “the most 
recent, but not least violent and insidious, of all the developments 
of scepticism,” and that it is the duty of those entrusted with the 
interests of the Church to do all in their power to eradicate it. 
And he lays down as the grounds which have induced him to 
undertake the discussion, that infidelity presents a systematic and 
harmonious history ; that to exhibit its Listens is the best way of 
refuting it; and that it is not, in its results, an unmixed evil, since 
God overrules its work for the good of His Church. He writes in 
the interests of Evangelical Protestantism, but to what com- 
munion he belongs there is nothing to show. And though he 
writes without any bitterness, and, so far as we have observed, 
states with perfect fairness the various phases of Rationalist 
opinion, often in the exact words of their authors, his point of 
view is too narrow and one-sided to enable him to take any 
comprehensive view of the subject as a whole. Nor does he 
attempt todo so. His book is a kind of theological Murray’s 
Handbook for this particular department of modern theology, 
but it is nothing more. He does not even recognise any other 
than a chronological connexion between the German Reformation 
and the outbreak of German Rationalism. ‘To him the first is 
simply the triumph of truth; the second of falsehood. Germany 
“was thirty years fighting the battles of Protestantism . . . 
since that day she has lost her prestige of adherence to 
Evangelical Christianity; and her representative thinkers and 
theologians have distorted the Bible which she was the very first 
to unseal.” But what we want to know is how they came to 
distort it. It can hardly be that a great deluge swept away 
in one night all the goodly crop that Luther had planted, 
and left only the poisonous seeds of infidelity in its place. 
It may be an exaggeration to say, as is often said, that the 
Reformation was the first act of a drama of which the 
French Revolution was the second, and that Luther was 
the precursor of Voltaire; but surely there is some thread 
of logical as well as historical sequence to connect the two 
events, and it is the business of the historian of Rationalism to 
try to discover it. The Reformation attacked not only isolated 
Catholic doctrines, but the fundamental principle of Catholic 
authority. Rationalism troubles itself still less with particular 
doctrines, but it assails the basis of all dogmatic belief in rejecting 
the authority both of the Bible and the Church, Dr. Hurst, so 
far as we can gather, would sympathise with its repudiation of 
Church authority, for he places at the opening of his volume 
Chillingworth’s famous axiom, “ The Bible, and the Bible only, is 
the religion of Protestants.” But he is utterly shocked to find 
that among German theologians “every book of the Bible, even 
the Sacraments of the Church, came in for their share of dis- 
cussion and pruning.” Yet he can hardly be ignorant that a 
great many books formerly held to be part of the Old Testament 
were struck out of the Canon at the Reformation, and that 
Luther scouted at least one book of the New Testament as an 
“epistle of straw.’ Still less can he have forgotten that the 
Reformers reduced the Sacraments from seven to two. Surely 
this was “pruning and discussion” if anything ever was. 
There may have been very sufficient grounds for rejecting 
five Sacraments and retaining two, but those who think so 
can hardly tell Rationalists that they have no right to dis- 
cuss the claims of the remaining two. And if the Bible 
is not to be accepted simply on authority, it is surely both 
reasonable and right to examine its evidence. To say that in 
doing so “Rationalism takes rank as one of the most corrupt 
tendencies of infidelity which appear anywhere upon the page of 
ecclesiastical history,” is in any case mere pointless declamation, 
and in the mouth of a zealous upholder of Protestantism is 
absolutely ridiculous. Where will he draw the line? German 
Rationalists may be, and often have been, very one-sided and un- 
fair in their applications of Biblical criticism; but to deny their 
right to criticize at all is to deny that Luther had any right to 
preach. To ascertain the true relations of authority and independ- 
ence is the great religious problem of our age, and has exercised 
the ingenuity of its deepest thinkers from Dr. Newman to the late 
Theodore Parker. But to write a “History of Rationalism ” 
which ignores the very existence of the problem is to write Zlamlet 
with the omission of the Prince of Denmark. 

Our readers will have seen by this time what Dr. Hurst’s 
book is not, and that it has no claim to its ambitious title. 
But as an elementary manual of one department of modern theo- 
logy, standing to the history of Rationalism much in the same 
relation as the Rudimenta Minora used by fourth-form school- 
boys stands to the grammars of Buttman or Zumpt, it may be of 
some service to beginners, When we say that an account of the 
various Rationalist systems successively advocated in all the 
countries of Europe and in the United States, from Spinoza to 
Dr. Colenso, and including generally a biographical notice of the 
writers, is comprised within less than 500 pages, it is of course 
evident that nothing beyond the barest summary can be looked 
for. The first half of the volume is naturally devoted to Germany, 
and then follow chapters on Holland, France, Switzerland, 
England, and the United States. The English portion of the 


volume includes a chapter on Church Parties, i i 

Church, High Church, “ed what the author ao = 
and the Second Broad Church,” are reviewed. This last dis 
tinction, which was new to us, is borrowed from Miss Cobbe’s 
Broken Lights, and she distinguishes the Second Broad Church 
namely, the Essayists and Colenso—from the First by thei 
denial that the ‘inspiration of the Bible differs in kind - 
well as degree from that of other books. We suspect it is 
a cross division. Dr. Hurst usually describes the views of the 
various writers touched upon by giving extracts from their 
works, or sometimes from works written about them, pieced 
together with scraps of biography and criticism, or analysis, His 
extracts, as we have already observed, are fairly chosen, and give 
evidence of considerable reading, nor is there any appearance of 
a desire to make out a case. But he has read much more than he 
has digested, and displays no originality or intellectual gtasp of 
his subject. The volume is a mere record of statistics, of Wuich 
the following elaborate and minute classification of the English 
clergy, arranged like the nine choirs of the Angelic hierarchy “mney 
be taken as an average specimen :— - 


High Church 4 Exaggerated Type, Tractarian .......... = 
Stagnant T'ype, High and Dry ............. 2,500 


Normal Type, Evangelical 
Low Church Exaggerated Type, Recordite .......... oe 
Stagnant Type, Low and Slow ese 700 


Normal Type, Theoretical and Anti-Theoretical 3,100 

Broad Church 5 Exaggerated Type, Extreme Rationalists ...... 300 

Stagnant TYPC 700 

To this it is added that “thiricen years ago thirteen Bisho 
belonged to the High Church, ten to the Broad Church, and tive 
to the Low Church.” We are told in a note that the figures are 
based on the calculation of the late Mr. Conybeare, niade in 18 53 
but that the writer has distributed the additional clergymen 
after that date according to the best information since received, 
Whether his next edition will give a separate place to the “ex- 
aggerated type” of “ Ritualists,” who do not seem to have been 
yet heard of in America, we cannot say. We are further in- 
formed that in the Roman Catholic Church, the “ Rationalistic 
party is now aiming to harmonize Popery and the philosophy 
of the nineteenth century. It has no distinctive name, but 
numbers many adherents.” It seems that, at the annual nieeting 
of the British and Foreign Unitarian Association in 1866, a 
motion for maintaining belief in the divine mission of Cliist 
as a term of membership was thrown out, the “ Progressive” 

arty being in the ascendant. In America also, in 1865, the 
National Convention of the Unitarian Church refused to adopt 
resolutions pledging them to belief in Scripture as a revelation 
from God, and in the divine mission and authority of Christ as 
His messenger. Dr. Hurst adds that American Unitariamism is 
numerically decreasing, and does not number at the outside above 
30,000 members. But the Universalists, who agree with them in 
rejecting the doctrine of the Trinity, appear to be on the increase. 
Indeed, to judge from Mr. Hepwerth Vixon’s book, Universalism 
is a primary article of the creed of every one of the multitudinous 
new sects of which America has lately been so prolific. 

Dr. Ilurst’'s concluding estimate of “the present out-look” of 
Christianity isnot a very cheerful one, though he has the liberality 
and good sense to admit the important services indirectly rendered 
by the labours of German Rationalists to the cause of truth. One 
passage which he quotes from Schaff, bearing on this point, is 
worth putting on record here :— 

Rationalism (says Schaff) has been of undeniable service to Church 

history. In the first place, it exercised the boldest criticism, placing many 
things in a new light, and opening the way for a more free and uupre- 
judiced judgment. ‘Then again it assisted in bringing out the true con- 
ception of history itself, though rather in a mere negative way. Almost all 
previous historians, Protestant as well as Catholic, had looked upon the 
history of heresies as essentially motion and change, while they had regarded 
the Church doctrine as something once for all settled and unchangeable ; a 
view which cannot possibly stand the test of impartial inquiry. For though 
Christianity itself, the saving truth of God, is always the same, and needs 
no change, yet this can by no means be af—rmed of the apprehension of this 
truth by the human mind in the different ages of the Church, as is at once 
sufliciently evident from the great difference between Catholicism and Pro 
testantism ; and within the latter, from the distinctions of Lutheranism, 
Zwiuglianism, and Calvinism. But Rationalism now discovered fluctuation, 
motion, change, in the Church, as well as in the sects ; thus taking the first 
step towards the idea of organic development, on which the latest German 
historiography is founded. 
Dr. Hurst's great panacea for the present dangers of Christendom 
is that a spirit of unity should pervade all evangelical denomina- 
tions and harmonize their action. Undoubtedly union is always 
“a condition of permanent success.” But the Evangelical Alliance 
has not given much promise of its being secured in the way 
suggested by our author. 


STORIES OF SOLDIERS.* 
“ tie book,” says the preface, “is written for boys.” The 
author probably proposed to himself to excite in the youth- 
ful mind the same sort of interest in the exploits of the British 
army as is capable of being created towards the navy by such @ 


* Qur Soldiers and the Victoria Cross. .4 General Account of the Regi- 
ments and Men of the British Army; and Stories of the Brave Deeds which 
won the Prize for Valour. Edited by $.Q. Beeton. London: Ward, Lock, 
& Tyler, 
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’s Life of Nelson. But perhaps he has succeeded 
wk faults than his merits. He has 
Jearned somewhere & gushing and occasionally bombastic style 
which we do not think is wholesome reading for boys, and which 
some men will find very disagreeable. The book, however, has 
more merit than the plates which first attract notice would lead 
us to expect. The pictures of soldiers with regular features, 
ambrosial curls, and faultlessly cut clothes, doing deeds of heroism 
in imposing attitudes, convey to us the satisfactory assurance that 
the artist who used to represent, for the gratification of boyish 
taste, Mr. Charles Kemble as Alonzo the Brave—price, uncoloured, 
one halfpenn —is still living, or has left inheritors of his genius. 
It is rather hard perhaps on Colonel Loyd Lindsay of the Scots 
Fusilier Guards, who is depicted as “ saving the regimental colours 
at the Alma,” that the artist should suggest to a critical observer 
the question what the Colonel has done with his sword. He 
holds the saved colours in his left hand, and his right a 
aloft his shako. Of course, if the Colonel had killed all the 
Russians in that part of the field, the time would have arrived 
for considering his deportment ; but there do seem to be one or 
two bayonets near “7 to suggest that the elegant pose of his 
body is inopportune. It is pleasant to imagine what Sir Colin 
Campbell might have said if he had come, in the crisis of a 
battle, upon an officer of the Guards holding up his hat, and 
attitudinizing like an actor of a minor theatre. Another pic- 
ture gives us Captain Bell of the Welsh Fusiliers carrying off 
a Russian gun, and the text mentions that Sir George Brown 
emphatically reminded the performer of this exploit that a 


_ captain’s place was with his company. The artist has used 


Captain Bell better than Colonel Lindsay, for we see a sword 
hanging to the wrist of the hand by which he leads the horses, 
and there is a pistol in his other hand. Another picture represents 
Corporal Shields of the same regiment returning, after the repulse 
at the Redan, to look for his wounded adjutant. “The corporal, 
with sorrow and sympathy depicted in every feature of his manly 
bearded face, is bending over the adjutant with one hand out- 
stretched, and the other grasping his rifle.” This description of 
the picture is given in the text, and we will only add to it that 
the corporal is in shirt and trousers, and absolutely nothing else. 
It may be doubted whether he could have assumed a position of so 
much ease and grace if loaded with cross-belts, cartouche-box, and 
other impedimenta. But it is possible that officers might say some- 
thing disagreeable to a corporal, however good-looking and tender- 
hearted, who should carry his rifle and leave his cartridges behind. 
We learn that this engraving is taken from a picture “ in the ad- 
mirable collection of M. Desanges, lately in the Crystal Palace, 
known as the Victoria Cross Gallery”; and we should think that 
this collection must contain some admirable examples of that style 
of art which is called “ catch-penny.” Another picture shows us 
how Jane, Duchess of Gordon, enlisted soldiers for her son’s regi- 
ment, the gznd Highlanders, by offering the bounty-money to 
likely youths at country fairs between her lips. “One kiss of that 
beautiful mouth was worth dying for.” We are glad to observe 
that the artist who has painted for us this noble dame in the like- 
ness of a young lady of our own day is able to forget, what we are 
unwilling to remember, that “the beautiful and witty Duchess 
Jane” was at this time mother of a son old enough to command a 
regiment. Rare and enviable is that gift of imagination which 
can defy the power of time, and repair the ravage which he makes 
on the lips and cheeks of aristocratic loveliness. 

Boys who read this book are likely to grow to men under the 
comfortable but dangerous belief that their own nation is able to 
whip the world. “ We here delight in all manly games and sports, 
for which French men and boys have little taste, and we thus 
acquire a muscular development and hardiness of frame which 
enable us to bear any amount of fatigue.” It would be a bold thing 
to back an English regiment, dressed and drilled as our soldiers 
are, against a k'rench regiment for activity and endurance. The 
British Guards, says the author, are unequalled in the world in the 
various military qualities which he enumerates, and which quali- 
ties; he proceeds to say, are common to all British soldiers at all 
times and under all circumstances; so that the Line are the best 
troops in the world, and the Guards are better than the Line. 
This simple self-complacency pleases us and does harm to nobody 
else, although it is by no means certain that it does not do harm 
to ourselves. But here is a sample of less pardonable prejudice :— 
“It is satisfactory to know that Soult, instead of insulting the 
ashes of Sir John Moore, caused a monument to be erected to his 
memory.” oes this author suppose it likely that Soult would 
have dug up the body of his oppouent, and dragged it trailing from 
& gun-carriage round Corunna? It is wel! that he does not under- 
take to teach style to boys as well as sentiment, for there can scarcely 
be a more offensive affectation of classicism than that which speaks 
of the “ashes” of a Christian soldier. It is fair to add that Soult 
not only did not conduct himself, as this writer seems to have ex- 
pected, like a brutal savage, but he did what he undertook to do in 
4 quiet gentlemanly way. The inscription which he put up did 
not say a word about a retreat which Contiueutal critics, to say 
the least, do not estimate exactly as we do, but it merely stated that 
the English general waskilled in battle with the F rench, commanded 
by the Duke of Dalmatia. There is internal evidence that this 
ee or part of it, was written by a chaplaiu, wuc that part cannot 
® more justly criticized than by saying that st i: as good as many 
Scimons. “ After all, be we Queen or soluier’s wife, drummer- 
Loy or commander-in-chief, we are all members of the same tamily, 
With the same great heart beating within our breasts, One touch 
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of nature makes the whole world kin.” This is an example of the 
sort of composition which is commonly called twaddle, and 
which we take ti to be wholesome reading neither for boys nor men. 
A chaplain is doubtless well placed for collecting the traditions of 
his regiment; and the idea of a work like that before us, embodying 
the traditions of many regiments, is a good one, particularly as it 
may happen that some of the contributors may be rational and 
sensible. There can be no better policy than that of keeping 
alive the local associations and early history of particular corps. 
And a soldier who belongs to a regiment which has been distin- 
guished for a century feels that much more than his own indi- 
vidual character is involved in his conduct in the field, As the 
progress of civilization has depopulated the Highlands, it is vain 
to complain that the so-call Highland iments are recruited 
with Lowland Scotch and Irish ; but it is ‘allowable to regret the 
time when these regiments could always get as many men as the 
required from the districts where they were originally raised. It 
often happened that more men came forward than the regiment 
could receive, and attempts were made to transfer the surplus to some 
other regiment where the national dress and language were not 
reserved. There were also attempts to employ these regiments 
in excess of the terms on which the men enlisted, and from these 
causes arose formidable mutinies. At other times mutinies have 
almost arisen from attempts to substitute beef for porridge in the 
feeding of these troops. The 77th or Athole regiment, raised in 
1778, mutinied at Portsmouth when it was proposed to send it 
to the East Indies; and for some days this of a thousand 
men stood on the defensive in their quarters, | even marched 
out to encounter other troops which were reported to have been 
sent against them. The inhabitants of Portsmouth anticipated a 
battle in their neighbourhood between the intractable Scots and 
some English regiments, but the claim of the Highlanders was 
admitted by Parliament, and the regiment was disbanded. Its 
number now belongs to a corps which has no connexion, even in 
name, with the country of the Murrays. 

The experiment of enlisting the Highlanders in the service of 
the Hanoverian Kings was first tried in 1730, when six companies 
were raised for local service. In 1739 four additional companies 
were raised, and the whole was formed into a regiment known in 
the army as the 42nd of the line, and in the Highlands as the 
Black Watch. In raising this and other regiments the feeling of 
clanship which had almost overturned the Hanoverian throne was 
successtully evoked for its support. The chiefs and their kinsmen 
received commissions, and their clansmen eagerly enlisted for service. 
Gentlemen who could not obtain commissions at once were content 
to serve in the ranks till vacancies occurred. Two privates 
of the Black Watch performed their exercises with broadsword 
and Lochaber axe before King George II., and His Majesty was 
so much pleased that he gave each man a guinea, which they gave 
to the porter as they went out. They could not have kept the 
money without injuring their position as gentlemen. The reputa- 
tion of this regiment rose so high that it could always obtain more 
recruits from the Highlands than it needed. When the battle of 
Fontenoy was fought there was not a soldier in the Black Watch 
born south of the ae. Occasionally the colunel might be 
induced to accept an Irishman who had ch the “O” of 
his name to “Mac.” The soldier of the Black Watch was armed 
with musket, bayonet, and basket-hilted broadsword. The un- 
disciplined Highlanders who at Culloden and elsewhere cut their 
way through regular troops either had no muskets, or flung them 
aside when they charged. It appears to be supposed in the book 
before us that they did the same after they were disciplined ; _ 
although our military administration has done many absu 
things, it would scarcely have given arms to soldiers for the 
express purpose of being flung away. It is said by General 
Stewart, the historian of the Highland regiments, that so long 
as they carried the broadsword it always overcame the bayonet. 
He infers the superiority of the weapon, but he might more cer- 
tainly infer that of the men. They were all native mountaineers, 
possessing in perfection the activity and self-reliance which in 
hand-to-hand fighting has much more to do with success than 
ingeniously contrived arms, Even now, if a regiment of such 
Highlanders as the 42nd were at Fontenoy could get near in- 
fantry of ordivary quality without being shot down, they would 
destroy it. A French descriptiun of that battle says, “The High- 
land furies rushed ir upon us with more violence than ever did a 
sea driven by a tempest.” Another writer says that the Sawvages 
d@ Ecosse were so nimble that no one could catch them, no one 
could escape them, und no one had a chance against their broad- 
.words. by their activity hundreds appeared to their enemies to 
be thousan In fact, they combined at this time the physical 
quality of savages with the moral qualities of sobriety and tena- 
city which have gained for soldiers of their nation the confidence 
of every Government in Europe. Something also was due to the 
impression made by dress, language, and manner. A writer in 
the Vienna Gazette of 1762 gives his readers an account of these 
wild soldiers, whose broadswords had fallen heavily upon the 
enemies of Austria in Flanders and Northern Germany. “They 
are caught in the mountains when young, and still run with a 
surprising degree of swiftness, As they are strangers to fear, 
they wake very good soldiers when disciplined.” The writer 
expresses the hope that tueir King’s laudable though late endeavour 
to convert them to Christianity may be successful. Although the 
Black Watch tought so devotedly at Fontenoy and elsewhere, it was 
with dithculty persuaded, in the tirst instance, to embark for foreign 
service, The regument was, as we have seen, originally enlisted 
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strong to permit of their execution. The mutiny of the 77th at 
Portsmouth has been already mentioned. But paw the most 


affair of the wild Macraes,” who marched out of Edinburgh with 
pipes and colours in 1778, and encamped on Arthur’s Seat, where 
they remained for several days until the authorities had given 
them satisfaction. The Earl of Seaforth, whose ancestor had 
forfeited his title and estates in 1715, had been restored to 
them, and he offered to show his gratitude to King George 
III. by raising a regiment for his service. All the gentlemen 
of the Clan Mackenzie came to the aid of their chief, and a 
corps of 1,130 men was raised, which is now represented by the 
72nd Regiment. The Macraes were a small sept living under 
the protection of the Mackenzies of Seaforth. They were caterans, 
who might be useful in the East Indies where fighting was to be 
done, and were eminently troublesome at home. ‘The Earl of 
Seaforth could not but perceive their suitability as recruits, for of 
no set of men might it be said with greater truth that they would 
leave their country for their country’s good. We are sorry to 
say that the Earl tried to practise on these dependents of his 
house a fraud similar to those which had been so often attempted 
a Highlanders by the English Government. He persuaded the 

acraes to enlist for home service, and then marched them towards 
the shipping which was intended to carry them to India. Here- 
upon they mutinied, and encamped at Arthur’s Seat; but upon 
negotiation they became satisfied, and marched back to quarters 
with Seaforth at their head. They afterwards embarked without 
—- murmuring, and served in India in all the battles of the 


PeThese are only a few of the many stories which exemplify the 
resolution of the Highlanders in insisting upon their rights, and 
the folly of the Government which excited disaffection by parsi- 
mony and faithlessness. ‘he part of the book which treats of the 
Highland regiments is fortunately exempt both from facetiousness 
and sentimentalism, and the merit of the text is equalled by that 
of the illustrations. There is a good picture of some soldiers 
of the 42nd, dragging and shoving their fat Major Murray up an 
almost precipitous hill, in order that he might share the honour of 
assaulting Fort Washington, in the American War of Independ- 
ence. If the artist has not exaggerated the features of the 
ews we must add to the laurels of the Black Watch a poetic 
ower :— 
And, what was still more particular, 
They climbed up rocks quite perpendicular. 

The regiment seems to have had more than one corpulent com- 
mander, as if by way of contrast to the lithesome activity of the 
soldiers, just as we sometimes see a little dapper captain marching 
at the head of a gigantic company of Fusilier Guards. “ Sir 
Robert Munroe of lowlis, who commanded the regiment at 
Fontenoy, was so fat that his own men bad to haul him from the 
trenches by the legs and arms. He advised them to fall flat on the 
ground when the enemy tired, but remained erect himself, remark- 
ing that it was easy for a man of his weight to lie down, but not 
so easy to rise.” 

The nearest approach in this century to the position of a chief 
at the head of his clan was made by Colonel Cameron, who com- 
manded the gznd Highlanders in the Peninsula, and was killed at 
their head at Quatre Bras, Some Englishmen have adopted with 
the kilt all the feelings of the mountaineer. Thus Colonel 
Cadogan, who commanded the 71st in Spain, was as dear to his 
men as if he had been born a Highlander. Whether among Gael 
or Saxon there is no better way to make good soldiers than to form 
a corps as far as possible of the children of the same soil, and to 
place them under officers who nave hereditary as well as personal 
claims to their confidence and attachment. The veteran Scotchman 
who objected to the Victoria Cross might justly have asserted 
that there could be no better soldiers than those whom his 
country had produced without it. 


MOLIERE AND ITALIAN COMEDY.* 


fee well-applied plagiarisms with which eminent poets, and 
especially dramatists, have chargeable are in many 
cases attended with little or no detriment to their reputa- 
tions. ‘lhe world readily allows good plots or situations to be 
appropriated by those who can best develop and realize them, or 
who can only, it may be, best adapt the representation to the idiom 
and manuersof anew country. ‘the most original and imaginative 
writers are everywhere liable to be superseded and consigned to 
oblivion by superior finishers and amaigamators. But in France 
it has often fared still worse with the former class; they have 
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been held up to reproach, and not merely left in obscurity bya 
school of critics who have conspired against them in the interest f 
their spoilers. Up to the beginning of the present century thi 
school was wont to decry originality as a kind of lucky Soong 
ness, naturally allied to rude tastes and barbarous ignorance and 
incapable of producing any good truits till it had submitted ‘itaelf 
to the legitimate control of the tasteful and fashionable French 
remodeller. In this way the use that Moliére has made of 
great many Italian plays, or outlines of plays, has been so veg 
tenuated by La Harpe, and even by Voltaire, that their readers 
might think Moliére owed to Italian influence scarcely anythin 
that was not a fault or foible. We do not wish to launch into the 
opposite extreme, and to depreciate the genius of the French 
comic writer by those very extensive comparisons of his plots with 
previously devised ones into which M. Moland’s research would 
enable us to enter, and notably in reference to DP Etourdi, Le Dépit 
Amoureux, Tartuffe, and others even of his most celebrated 
pieces. We see well enough that Moliére has added ingenious 
combinations of his own to those he has borrowed; and we 
feel, as before, the wit and sense of his dialogue, the nice pro- 
priety of his style, and the poignancy of his personal observation 
in regard to the usages and maxims of his own countrymen, 
But, after reading the arguments of Barbieri’s Inavertito, Seechi’s 
Interesse, &c., and the clever scenes which our critic has described 
from other plays introduced into France by the old Italian com- 
anies, we canuot but ask, with surprise, why there have been so 
ew really celebrated dramas in the literature of Italy (before the 
French Revolution) in despite of the histrionic talent so common 
among her people, and of the taleut for dramatic writing which 
these works richly indicate ? 
The book before us supplies to a great extent an answer to this 
question. The genius of the comic writer in Italy has often been 
lost to posterity simply because he had too many clever actors to 
compose for, and yielded to their rmbitious tendencies by supply- 
ing them with a mere framework for an improvised dialogue, 
to be enlivened with mimicry, stage tricks, and practical jokes, 
instead of producing a finished work that might have served to 
hand down his own name to us. It is true that many com- 
plete comedies have been published in Italy (besides those which 
we read for the mere names of Machiavelli, Ariosto, &c.), but 
they had been previously acted with variable details, and had 
thus become kuown in various places with the situations and 
witticisms which had been introduced into them from time to 
time by the several performers. They had, moreover, developed 
another peculiarity—that of perpetually returning to a few con- 
ventional or professional types, of which we find some traces 
in the bullies, pedants, and valets of Moliére; with which we 
may compare the fools in Shak=peare, or some parts in Twelfth 
Night aud the Taming of the Shrew, or the “ lean and slip- 
pered” Pantaloon he mentions, or even the degraded figures 
that have come down to us in our Christmas pantomimes. 
‘The most cursory reader will see with interest the vignettes of 
these personages which M. Moland has reproduced from Callot’s 
Balli di Sfessania, and other volumes of the sixteenth century. It 
was understood that each actor in a company played one part in 
many comedies or farces (as one might do with the Davi or Sosie 
of the Latin dramatists), and made it the study of his life to 
adorn or exaggerate his character, not only by practised tones and 
gestures, but by a stock of “sentences, conceits, gallantries, in- 
vectives, ravings,” &c. devised by himself, or borrowed from his 
own experience. Hence it often happened that the extravagances 
of a single character, say the “humours” of an Italian “ aucient 
Pistol,” formed the whole subject of a separate publication, 
like Le brav.rie del Capitan Spavento della valle inferna, Thus 
there was in the “Commedia dell’ arte” no true division of labour 
between the authors aud performers; their individual talents were 
studiously cultivated, but the product of their joint manufacture 
could not have been highly finished. 1t was characterized, however, 
by a splendid exuberance of invention, such as is everywhere re- 
quired to lay the first foundations of a national art. The gradual 
fusion of the French and Italian companies at Paris brought on, even 
during Moliére’s lifetime, a rapid decay in the institutions of the 
foreign system in which he had found so much to learn, The lessons 
he owed to the Spanish dramatists form a considerable subject by 
themselves, which M. Moland has thought fit to reserve for a future 
volume. It must be observed that our author has already written 
a detailed commentary on Moliére’s entire works, so that we must 
not see in him one of those antiquaries who plunge into a remote 
and obscure period that they may contemplate it mainly for its own 
sake. He is of the better class who endeavour to know thoroughly 
the modern things of which aloue we can have a familiar intelli- 
gence, and who then dive into the past to systematize their know- 
jedge by an orderly deduction of causes aud consequences. It might 
be wished that we were all more accustomed to approach ancient 
history by this retrogressive method; we should be lessapt to delude 
ourselves and to waste our time over topics which have becowe 
mythical or sterile. Only we fear that the readers of the present 
volume, if they begin at the beginning, will see many things 
under a different aspect from that in wh.ch M. Moland saw them, 
and will at first find him a somewhat dry writer. ae 
‘Lo enter further into the results of M. Moland’s investigations we 
must follow closely the summary recapitulations of his last chapter. 
‘The earliest two or thie playsof Mouere’s that have been preser’ ed, 
and some which are vnly kuown by nawe, are founded entirely on 
Italian plots, though more than one have been combined in the 


Etourdi. In his further progress he borrows here and there com- 


for service only in Scotland. In 1743 it was brought to London, 7 -— 
ae and encamped near Highgate. Here whispers reached it of an peri 
intended transportation to America. Immediately the regiment a 
resolved to march back to Scotland, and it had got as far north weno 
{ as Oundle when it was overtaken by a superior force, and per- —_ 
ae suaded to submit and embark for Flanders. Another mutiny dered 
: arose in 1779, when an attempt was made tc compel detachments French 
, of the 42nd and 71st Regiments to serve in a Leute corps. relief 
A conflict almost deserving to be called a battle occurred near | varied. 
Edinburgh. The mutineers were overpowered by numbers, and - 
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n rises. He constantly uses stock characters 
i iar 10 5 Gnnnalia dell arte, not the most original, but the 
ost opportune and serviceable. He mostly retains the Italian 
S with French terminations. But the Italians have ren- 
d a more important service than this to the founder of 
ch comedy. “They have taught him to give @ vigorous 
relief to comic ideas; they have taught him their infinitely 
aried incidents, their singular situations, their stage tricks, 
ed expressive pantomimes, and even the Jazt or practical 
= which the Italians multiplied and lavished without any 
Ver aim than the performance itself. These Moliére employs 
th consideration ; he adopts them to reveal a mental preoccupa- 
be a sentiment, a passion; to make a character start into relief 
from the first word and from the first gesture.” Here M. Moland 
offers by way of example several scraps of dialogue which Moliére 
has almost literally translated, but to which he has given a 
novel and very ingenious application. The Avare 3 ears to 
contain a very striking instance, in the scene where Cleanthes 
makes present to his mistress at his father’s expense. Our critic 
continues :—‘‘ Moliére recurred naturally to the Italians when he 
required to give movement to a piece; so that in the Avare, where 
he paints a vice which is with difficulty kept before our view on 
the stage, he has levied contributions on five or six Italian 
sketches.” Molidre did not become less rapid in his last days; 
in fuet, he could not possibly have listened to the advice of 
Boileau, to stick to high comedy, without having compromised the 
prosperity of his theatre. He had the utmost difficulty in com- 
ting with the more unmixed buffoonery of the Italian companies. 
His audience almost deserted him in 1670, when “ Scaramuccia” 
bad returned to Paris, after three years of absence, and they were 
only to be recalled by the drollery of the Bourgeois Gentihomme. 
We would venture to add, from an English point of view, that 
such plays as the Etourdi combine an elaborate and epigrammatic 
style with a merely farcical series of incidents that perhaps might 
better be enjoyed without it. The prose of the Znavertito prompts 
a free indulgence of the risible muscles in which we are some- 
what unprofitably checked and disconcerted by the polished verse 

and the conventional decorum of the French play. 

The principal precursors of M. Moland in bis investigation have 
been Louis Riccoboni in the earlier, and Cailhava |’Estandoux in 
the later, half of the eighteenth century, who have fallen into 
numerous errors from their general inattention to dates. The same 
thing happened to several earlier writers who attacked Moliére’s 
reputation, while the remembrance of the party feelings of which 
he had been the object was still fresh in France. 


LES VICTIMES D’AMOUR.* 


the persons whom the author usually delights 
to punish are the principals. They must pay for their brief 
ecstasy. Romeo takes poison, and Juliet stabs herself. It is all 
very sad, but it is also very interesting, and quite in accordance 
with the reader’s notion of the proper measure to be meted out to 
lovers in works of fiction. M. Hector Malot is not content to 
accumulate woe on two devoted heads. When two young persons 
take to falling in love, he would have their relatives and friends 
look to it. It is pretty sure to cost them dear. A grand passion 
exacts its tale of collateral victims. The havoc which it makes is 
not to be circumscribed within narrow limits. It has a tendency 
to extend itself laterally, and to involve the hopes and interests 
and happiness of innocent third persons. Love is a sort of game 
of ninepins—the object which is the first struck topples over 
another, and that other a third. It is a whirlpool, which draws 
into the abyss, not only what is near the centre, but all that floats 
within a certain radius. It is a mortar in which all sorts of 
precious things are pounded and pulverized—the hopes of mothers, 
the pretensions of rivals, the promise of genius, the dreams of 
ambition, the prettiest and most symmetrical plans of a career. 
A fringe of wreck and ravage marks its course. There is a good 
deal of truth as well as a good deal of exaggeration in this view 
of the tender passion as the grand disturber of the normal and 
legitimate relations of social life. M. Malot works it out by pitting 
against each other two very potent influences—the influence of a 
mother, and the influence of a mistress. Of course, in spite of 
the halo of sentiment which invests “ ma mére ” in French novels, 
the mother goes down in the unequal contlict. 

_ Maurice is a weak but amiable youth, who has been brought up 
in a Breton village by the widowed Madame Berthauld, aided by 
a sort of family conclave, consisting of the parish priest, the doctor, 
and @ retired captain, who nourishes a Platonic affection for the 
lady. In due time he is sent to Paris to make his fortune as a 
musician, Here, after some years of tranquil study, he discovers 
that “a passion ” is necessary to hisexistence. “Son imagination 
8 était laissée aller & toutes les fantaisies de l'inconnu. Elle avait 
aspiré avec d’entrainantes cupidités & de belles et de célestes 
amours.” In vain Martel, a cynical friend, tries to dissuade him, 
by representing the hollowness of the sex. Maurice has no taste 
for “models” or lorettes. He will be content with nothing but 
a “femme comme il faut,” a woman whom he may be proud to 
ove; @ woman who will raise him in his own eyes, beautiful, 
young, surrounded with homage, descending from her throne to 
Initiate him into the intoxication of passion, placed in a sphere 
of pleasure, pomp, and grandeur; a woman who will share his 
aruist triumphs, to whom he may tell nis thoughts, who will 
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be his guide, support, inspiration, and recompense. This ideal 
mistress he fancies he bas found in Marguerite, the beautiful 
widow of a wealthy banker. For a woman “comme il faut,” 
Madame Baudistel’s tastes strike us as peculiar. Lrofound] 

blasée at six-and-twenty, she soon wearies of her connexion wi 

Maurice, and taking advantage of his absence from Paris she 
marries the Count of Lannilis. Meantime, absorbed in his pas- 
sion for Marguerite, Maurice has broken off all correspondence 
with his mother, and this cruel neglect so preys on her mind 
that she droops and dies. He arrives at Plaurach in time to 
receive her last breath, and to be told by M. de Tréfléan that he 
has killed his mother. This is victim No.1, On his return to 
Paris he rushes to Marguerite’s hotel to inquire the reason of her 
long silence, and finds it brilliantly illuminated and full of guests. 
He is received by the bride with cold disdain; but determined 
to obtain an explanation, he conceals himself in Marguerite’s 
chamber, and suddenly appears before her as she sits defenceless and 
alone. The scene which ensues is one of the most graphic in the 
book. Marguerite perceives that her lover is still unaware of her 
marri lf she can only gain time by a specious excuse, she is 
saved. If she can only keep him in the dark for a few hours 
longer all danger will be past, fur she is to leave Paris with her 
husband the next morning. One imprudent word would ruin 
her. With cool adroitness she allows Maurice’s jealous rage to 
spend itself by degrees, When it is somewhat exhausted she 
explains that his suspicions are without cause. M. de Lannilis’s 
estates being in the neighbourhood of Plaurach, she had engaged 
to visit him there for the purpose of meeting her lover. And 
when Maurice, touched at her seeming fidelity, implores her 
to meet him at his lodgings the next day, she at once con- 
sents. The present anxiety is so pressing that she is willing to 
make any promise for to-morrow. “ Une voix intérieure lui mur- 
murait tout bas: Oui, demain, tout ce qu'il voudra; c'est bien 
loin et bien prés demain; promets-lui pour demain un royaume, 
pour demain ta tendresse et ta tidélité.” At last, yielding 
to her blandishments, Maurice departs. As she sees him 80, 
Marguerite, radiant, cannot restrain a cry of victory. “ Enfin!’ 
she exclaims, and shutting the window, she falls back exhausted. 
Of course all is discovered the next day. Maurice determines to 
commit suicide, His honour demands it. He is about to carry 
this resolution into effect when Martel finds him. Maurice en- 
trusts his friend with his will, and begs him to write to the papers 
to say that the reason of his suicide was that neither in life nor 
in art had he found the ideal which he had dreamed, Martel 
combats his resolution with some characteristic arguments. He 
strongly advises him to postpone the act of suicide. It will have 
a much mure and stoical etlect if it is put off for a short 
time. Even in his death he ought to be artistic. If he killed 
him:elf at once it will be ascribed to mere nervous excitement :— 

Mais si, dans quelques mois loin de cette chambre pleine de souvenirs, 

seul dans une lande dégerte, sous le vaste ciel, calme, resolu, réfiéchi, tu dis 
encore: Je veux metuer? et si tu éxécutes cette résolution, tu accompliras 
une grande chose. 
This sort of argument reminds one a little of the mad doctor who 
saved the life of a patient who threatened to jump down from 
the top story by the suggestion that that proceeding would be 
very commonplace, and that the really clever thing to do would 
be to go downstairs and then jump up. It prevails, however, 
and Maurice is persuaded to retire into the country, ostensibly 
in pursuit of the faithless Marguerite. Their travels lead 
them to Plaurach, where the simple charms of Armande, the 
doctor's granddaughter, gradually win Maurice from his melan- 
choly and eflace the reminiscences of his tirst love. The insen- 
sible progress of this attachment is skilfully depicted. At first 
Maurice is indignant with himself for thinking of another woman. 
Armande can never be more than a sister to him. But by de- 
grees this self-delusion is dropped, and he discovers that he is 
again passionately in love. Here M. Malot’s theory that love is 
a sort of cruel deity, exacting a human sacrifice, is again brought 
into play. Maurice has a rival in the person of Andren, a Breton 
Caliban, whom the gentleness and artiess grace of Armande has 
humanized. When he finds that her atiections are bestowed on 
another, he is maddened with jealousy, and after completing his 
self-sacrifice by saving his rival’s life at the peril of his uwn, and 
acting as best man at the wedding, he flings himself into the sea 
in a paroxysm of despair. M. Malot touches his key-note laconi- 
cally in the parting words which the cynical Martel addresses to 
his iriend :—“ Jusqu’aé présent tou bonheur a coaté cher aux 
autres—ta mére et Andren ; c'est assez comme ga.” 

Maurice cannot bring himself to accept happiness and Armande 
without putting the real state of his heart to a crucial test. 
He is curious to know whether he is thoroughly cured of his 
love for Marguerite. A Dardon is to be held im the neighbour- 
hood, at which Madame de Lauuilis is to assist in her capacity 
of great lady, and having been invited to play the organ on the 
occasion, he cannot resist the impulse to see her once more. 
in vain Martel warns him of the danger of such a meeting; 
Armande’s love will be a talisman against all seductions. ‘Lo 
the Pardon he must go. From his corner in the organ-loft he 
looks down on the scene, and sees Marguerite, more lovely than 
ever, seated in a chair of honour in the chancel, His thoughts 
carry him back to the past, and inspire the theme of the music 
which he plays. The melody becomes a sort of résumé of his 
lile, at first sad and pathetic—‘ il pensait 4 sa trahison, & soa 
désespoir”; then a monotonous wail—*c’étaient les jours de 


labandon et de la doweur”; and then by degrees less pluintive— 
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the period of consolation and awakening hope, till it culminated 
in a burst of joyous triumph, the expression of his happiness 
and present contentment with femal Marguerite trembles 
with emotion at the sounds, but when, at the end of the service, 
she meets her ct-devant lover face to face, she compliments 
him with easy grace on his musical skill, and asks in a low 
voice for an interview before his marriage. Maurice keeps 
the assignation, and to her avowals of love and self-reproach 
replies that he loves Armande. Piqued by the confession, 
the wily lady tries to depreciate her rival. Maurice is on 
the point of succumbing to her Circean witcheries when he is 
pen by the interposition of his good angel. Just as he is 

ielding, the voice of Armande is heard outside, singing an old 

allad on the sands below the chateau. At the sound Maurice 
breaks away from the Countess in disgust. Her spell is broken; 
Maurice has satistied himself by this self-imposed ordeal that it is 
Armande, and no other, that he loves. 

It is in these highly-wrought situations that M. Malot seems to 
us to show to most advantage. Within certain limits, and with 
the national tendency towards the theatrical, his portrayal of 
strong-mingled and conflicting feeling is vivid and true, and the 
subsidiary or accidental currents of impulse and emotion which 
often ripple the surface of a larger and deeper passion are traced 
with a delicate touch. The scene in which Maurice surprises 
Marguerite in the midst of her guests, on the evening of her mar- 
riage, is an instance of the author’s skill in depicting swift and 
various phases of emotion. The womanly finesse with which the 
lady seeks to stave off for a few hours the disclosure of her infi- 
delity, and the revolution in her lover’s bosom from a state of 
angry doubt to a fatuous belief in her sincerity, are touches which 
exhibit no small analytical art. Equally good too, in its way, is 
the gradual transference of Maurice’s affections from Marguerite, 
or rather from the recollection of Marguerite, to Armande, and 
the half-regret, half-indignation, with which he awakens to the 
consciousness of a second and a purer love. M. Malot is a clever 
delineator of the psychology of love. But the range of emotion 
over which he sweeps is limited and monotonous. One passion is 
too exclusively the centre and pivot of his system of life—love, 
and love not of the most exalted kind. This brings us to notice the 
principal defect of his work. While the situations in it are often 
well-contrived and skilfully elaborated, the conception of character 
is meagre and inadequate. The hero is a very poor creature. 
For an artist, he is singularly devoid of the artist spirit. His 
“ideal” is simple sensuality. If he does not show much capacity 
for realizing the glowing programme of belles et célestes amours, 
which he starts by tracing for himself, Marguerite is certainly not 
the woman to aid him in realizing it. Itis absurd to speak of 
“inspiration” and sympathy in artist triumphs in connexion 
with a woman who from pure satiety of pleasure takes to visiting 
low dancing saloons, and even public executions, in quest of a 
new sensation. In tone and feeling the gay widow is a typical 

ecimen of the Quartier Breda, without even the redeeming sen- 
timentalism of the Lady of the Camellias. A woman who 
endeavours to regain the affections of a lover by appealing to their 
mutual “corruption” is simply repulsive. Armande is pleasing, 
though sketchy. ‘The characters, with the exception of some of 
the minor ones, seem to us to want both individuality and interest. 
‘The impression which they leave is not that of lifelike representa- 
tions, but of puppets who illustrate the showman’s idea, or of so 
much inert material upon which the author experiments, and out 
of which he shapes a theory. M. Malot is more happy in the less 
prominent figures of his picture and their surroundings, into which, 
by laying the scene for the most part in Brittany, he infuses a good 
deal of local colour. Plaurach, with its rough but kindly abbé, 
its Voltairian doctor, its “ gentilhomme,” the grave and melan- 
choly M. de Tréfléan, its dulness and deadness broken by nothing 
but a whist-party or a fair, is a picturesque sketch of a Breton 
village and its society. The description of the coast scenery is 
careful and neat; and in the episodes of the Pardon, and the 
storm at sea, in which Maurice and his friend are nearly lost, 
M. Malot reveals considerable talent as a landscape-painter. This 
is all the more appreciated in a work in which human passion 
plays so important a part. A story of love and despair is apt to 
become in the telling monotonous. A pastoral background pro- 
vides a pleasant reliet. 


AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


as first work on our list is a collection of biographical 
sketches by Mr. James Parton.* A bitter political partisan 
is ill-qualified to become the biographer of his political opponents, 
and certainly there is nothing in Mr. Parton’s character to exempt 
him from this general disqualification. Not only does he write 
from the standpoint of a political adversary, but he writes with 
that narrow-minded assumption of a moral superiority in his 
own political views, and a moral delinquency in those opposed to 
them, which is the peculiar offence of certain sectarian politicians, 
Scarcely less offensive is the tone of pitying superiority in which 
he speaks of the failings of Henry Clay—whatever his errors, one 
of the very few really great public men whom independent 
America has produced—the lofty air with which he passes con- 
demnation on Webster's public and private life, and the violent 
invective lavished alike upon Calhoun and Jackson. But if we 


* Famous Americans of Recent Times. By James Parton, Author of the 
“ Life of Andrew Jackson,” &c. &c. Boston: ‘Ticknor & Fields. London: 


remember that we are reading the work of a political 
and not of an historian, we may find something in these notices 
of Famous Americans of Recent Times not altoge 


sting of satire when the writer strives to disguise it. Thus it 
against all the 


reduced politics for some twelve _— to a personal struggle 
ackson, and, immersed in a 


Presidency was owing to their merely sectional rank and reputa- 
tion. Few Northerners would have voted for Calhoun, still tewer 
Southerners for Webster. Accordingly, neither ever had a chance 
of the Presidency, while Clay seemed more than once not unlikely 
to achieve it. ‘lhe remaining biographies in the volume are those 
of persons little known in England—the most interesting being 
those of J. J. Astor the millionaire, and Commodore Vanderbilt. 
It is a curious coincidence * that the two poets who by almost 
universal consent hold the first rank respectively in ancient and 
modern literature should both have suffered similar ill-usage at 
the hands of critical sceptics. Homer and Shakspeare have 
both been pronounced to be myths, and learned treatises have 
been written to prove that the [liad and the Odyssey were not 
the work of the man to whom tradition had from the first 
unhesitatingly assigned them, and that Shakspeare had no other 
connexion than, it may be, that of a copyist with the plays 
which were published under his name, and which even his com- 
panions and fellow-actors believed to be his. It is another 
noticeable point of resemblance in these attacks on the literary 
individuality of two of the world’s most renowned authors, that 
in both cases their works are ascribed by the sceptics to men 
who were known to their contemporaries, not as poets, but as 
public men; that as Pisistratus is said to have compiled the Iliad 
and the Odyssey, so Lord Bacon receives the credit of Hamlet 
and Julius ‘Cesar. . In the volume before us Mr. Nathaniel 
Holmes maintains the latter theory at great length, and by a 
great number of minutely elaborated arguments, some of them 
plausible and obvious, others absurdly fanciful and far-fetched. 
The first are chiefly those which are directed to show that 
Shakspeare, the ex-deer stealer and linkboy, could not have written 
these plays, while the reasoning by which the authorship is traced 
to Bacon consists principally of forced comparisons and over- 
strained inferences. There are certainly, among the most prominent 
and unvarying characteristics of the dramas, some which would 
not be at all surprising in Bacon, the man among all men of his 
age most profoundly and most variously learned, while they do 
surprise us exceedingly in one who is generally supposed to have 
enjoyed fewer educational advantages than most contemporary 


legal knowledge, and we might almost say of technical legal 
training, which are apparent in some of the plays, and in pas- 
sages such as the burial scene in Hamlet, where they would 
not naturally occur except to the mind of a writer thoroughly 
familiar with professional ideas and modes of thought. He also 
instances proofs of an amount of medical science not possessed by 


* The Authorship of Shakspeare. By Nathaniel Holmes. Second Edition. 
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writers. Thus Mr. Holmes points out the many evidences of 
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men in that age outside of the profession ; and another | 
thor whose work we recently noticed, writing from an entirely 
different standpoint, quotes some yet more remarkable evidences 
of an insight into the nature and proper treatment of insanity, and 
familiarity with some of its symptoms least observed by the 
valgat far transcending the ordinary knowledge and judgment 
eve of the medical men of taat and many following generations. 
The political tone and subject-matter of many of the plays is also 
yery striking ; unparalleled, so far as we know, in the works 
of any poet except two—Milton and Mr. Henry Taylor—both 
of whom had spent their lives in intercourse with public men 
and in the transaction of political business. The mere classical 
erudition displayed in some of the dramas is also considerable ; but 
we incline to think that it tells, on the whole, against Mr. 
Holmes’s argument. The classical plays display just such a 
neral knowledge of men and events as might easily be picked 
up at second or third hand by a clever and studious man, and 
‘ust such an ignorance of the moral and social atmosphere in 
which Hector and Coriolanus and Cesar lived and moved as 
would attend a knowledge thus acquired. We cannot think that 
Lord Bacon would have made Hector quote Aristotle, would have 
turned Theseus into a feudal Duke of Athens, or Anglicized 
his Romans as they are Anglicized in these plays ; but this is 
recisely what might have been expected from William Shak- 
eare, The general effect of such a work as this is to warn us 
inst more plausible feats of critical destructiveness by showing 
how easily the same method may be employed to disprove the 
reality of established events and the identity of well-known his- 
torical personages ; and its interest is merely such as belongs to a 
very clever and skilfully argued, but wholly incredible paradox. 
The Theology of the Greek Poets* is a study full of moral and 
historical interest. And no doubt it is a study not to be regarded 
altogether by itself, apart from the theology of other and especially 
of kindred races, to which it must be supposed 4@ priori, and may 
be proved by comparison, to bear relations more or less close and 
intimate. But we cannot help thinking that it is a mistake to 
seek anything like a detailed connexion between the Hellenic and 
Hebrew systems of religion. There is, doubtless, in all heathen 
mythology a trace of primitive and natural theology ; and it is 
interesting and useful to trace out, under all the corruptions of 
Paganism, the original faith in a single all-powerful and om- 
nipotent Deity, never entirely obscured, and most clearly dis- 
cernible in the doctrines of the highest and purest minds. But 
a certain school of students, which has reached its culminating 
point of subtlety, and as we think of exaggeration, in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Studies on Homer, endeavours to find in the theology of 
Greece a distinct reference to the deepest mysteries of Christian 
doctrine; and in order to do this not only forces upon the 
legends and the allegories of Greek epos and tragedy an inter- 
pretation which seems to unbiassed readers extremely farfetched 
and unnatural, but sets aside their much more obvious and proba- 
ble relation to the phenoniena of nature, to the worship of the 
celestial bodies and of personified elemental powers. Professor 
Tyler belongs to the sihnal of which we speak; he quotes re- 
peatedly, and borrows yet more extensively from, Mr. Gladstone, 
and extends his mode of interpretation beyond the limits of the 
Homeric poems. Apart from these peculiar and dubious views, 
however, he has given careful attention to the ideas of the 
authors on whom he comments, as well as to his own interpreta- 
tion of them; and his thoughtful and accurate account of the 
ethics and religion of Homer, Aischylus, and Sophocles is not 
deprived of interest and value by the special conclusions which he 
endeavours to draw from the facts. It will, moreover, help to dis- 
abuse of a very prevalent misconception a numerous and increasing 
class of readers—those who have not received a thorough classical 
education, and consequently are unable to make themselves ac- 
quainted at first hand with the ancient poets, but who have 
sufficient taste and curiosity to desire to learn what they can from 
secondary sources. ‘The enemies of classical study, and some of 
the less thoughtful of those who are capable of appreciating its 
value, are prone to dwell on the alleged immorality of the heathen 
religion ; drawing from the loose lives and profuse amours ascribed 
to the denizens of Olympus, and from the apparent injustice of 
some of their most famous dealings with mortals, the inference 
that the belief of Homer and of Sophocles must have had a 
depraving influence upon the character of those who held 
it, and a tendency to degrade their own lives to the Olympian 
level. This notion an attentive perusal of Mr. Tyler's book will 
go far to dispel. He shows that, while the gods are never 
described as morally superior to men—with the exception, 
perhaps, of Apollo and Athene—they are always represented as 
exacting and rewarding moral excellence in men; that wrong, 
injustice, treachery are hateful to them, and invariably bring down 
“ir vengeance ; that the entire plot of the Homeric poems is 
founded upon this doctrine, the outrage committed by Paris, and 
endorsed by the Trojans, bringing upon the city a doom which the 
partiality of Zeus and the valour and virtue of Hector may post- 
pone, but will not avert; while harsh treatment of Chryses by 
agamemnon brings the plague on the Greeks, and his violent 
Justice to Achilles entails on him and his host all the subse- 
quent misfortunes which form the substance of the Iliad. So 
again, in the Odyssey, the lawless conduct of the suitors, and the 
approaching vengeance which is seen from the first to overhang 
* The Theology of the Greek Poets. By W. 8. Tyler, Willeston Professor 
College. Boston Draper Halliday. London : 


them, constitute the connecting thread of the story upon which 
the adventures of Telemachus and Ulysses respectively are 
strung. The author cites a long series of expressions display- 
ing the same conception of the Gods as the infallible avengers 
of human transgressions, especially of such as spring from that 
overweening insolence which wantonly disregards or defies the 
authority of moral law as recognised in a primitive time. He 
might have noticed, also, that a large proportion of the vicious 
acts ascribed to the Gods are of a kind upon which their worship- 
were far from entertaining the strict ideas of Christian 
urope. In regard to the fatal curse which seems to hang over 
certain families, and to involve the innocent with the guilty— 
visiting the sins of the fathers upon the children—Mr. Tyler 
observes, very justly, that in many cases the sin and the punish- 
ment are equally hereditary; that the race of Pelops repeat from 
generation to generation those outrages against the ties of blood 
which bring down the visitations of the Furies, and that a judicial 
blindness (Até) seems to hang over the House of Labdacus. 
Still it is undeniable that while the great majority of mankind 
were supposed to live under a dispensation of simple if rude 
justice — reaping in life good for good and evil for evil — the 
notion of moral justice and personal retribution was obscured 
or lost in the case of those tew families which lay under the 
shadow of an hereditary curse. The Fates were not supposed to be 
amenable to considerations of equity or mercy. But the author 
traces the other side of this view—a view not wholly inconsistent 
with human experience—in the Ewmenides of A°schylus, where 
the curse resting on the house of Pelops is finally removed from 
the head of Orestes by the interposition of Athene and Apollo; 
and in the Gdipus Coloneus of Sophocles, where the victim of the 
lates is at last placed in a position that in some measure compen- 
sates his unmerited sufferings, and departs to the under world, 
not as a subject of punishment, but as one honoured and favoured 
by the infernal powers. In his remarks upon the tragedies of 
Sophocles the author displays an insight into their purpose and 
an appreciation of their moral superior to that of most commen- 
tators. But, taken as a whole, the work is unfinished. It is im- 
possible pray Fo treat the theology of the Greek poets without 
referring to Pindar’s language regarding the future life, the cos- 
mogony of Hesiod, or tracing in the dramas of Euripides that 
religious deterioration of which the author speaks in his preface. 
A book which omits all notice of Pindar, Hesiod, and Euripides 
embraces but a fraction of the theology of the Greek poets. 

Meleorie Astronomy * is a very interesting and not too elaborate 
treatise on one of the yet uncompleted portions of astronomical 
investigation—the nature of the aérolitic falls and star-showers 
observed at various intervals from a very early time, and of which 
the periodicity has recently been ascertained, it would seem, 
beyond reasonable doubt. The author endeavours to show that 
the meteors, aérolites, and shooting-stars which appear with 
greatest frequency in August and November, but also at other 
times throughout the year, are fragments of a ring moving round 
the sun in an orbit of great eccentricity, having its perihelion 
within our own orbit, and its aphelion possibly beyond that of 
Jupiter; that the substance of the ring is disposed with unequal 
density throughout its circumference, and that the densest portion 
is that with which we are brought into contact once in about 
thirty-three years, when those brilliant showers occur which were 
witnessed in November 1833 and 1866. ‘The historical and 
astronomical facts and calculations are of great value and interest, 
whether or not the conclusions, which are those most in fayour 
with the savants of the day, be finally proved correct. 

The College, the Market, and the Court} is the title given to a 
collection of essays or lectures on woman's rights, temperate 
in style and moderate in statement, but disfigured by those 
defects of reasoning which commonly characterize the writings 
of ladies on this subject. While insisting on the injustice of 
excluding women, whether by law, by force, or by the action 
of public opinion, from any occupation for which they may 
conceive themselves fitted, the authoress is betrayed by instincts 
much sounder than her logic into an exposure of the abso- 
lute unfitness of her sex for many employments in which they 
are even at present engaged; and while she asserts their right of 
competing with men in masculine work, she is honestly, but 
inconsistently, indignant at the intrusion of men into women’s 
employments, Many of her arguments are vitiated by a pro- 
found ignorance of the subjects on which she ventures. ‘Thus she 
ascribes the low rate of women’s wages to mere prejudice, 
instead of attributing them to excess of competition in the first 
instance, and ultimately to the fact that the minimum of men’s 
wages must be sufficient to keep a family, while women may 
always be forced by competition to work for what will support 
themselves; and in a diatribe against the injustice of the law she 
shows herself unaware that,in England at least, a husband is 
responsible for his wife’s debts contracted either before or during 
coverture, even though her property may be settled on herselt. 
Mrs. Dall evidently thinks a knowledge of law and of political 
economy unnecessary to a proper treatment of the legal and econo- 
mical position of women. 


* Meteoric Astronomy: a Treatise on Shooting Stars, Fire-balls, and 
Aérolites. By Daniel Kirkwood, LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in 
Washington and Jefferson College. Philadelphia: Lippincott & Co. 
London: Triibner & Co. 1867. 

+ The College, the Market, and the Court; or, Woman's Relation to Edu- 
cation, Labour, and Law. By Caroline H, Dall, Author of “ Historica! 
Sketches,” &¢c. &c. Boston: Lee & Shephard. London: Tritbner & Co, 
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General Baker has put forward, under the title of a History of 
the Secret Service*, a vindication of his own career as the chief of 
the political detective force organized by the War Office during 
the Confederate war, and kept on foot since its close rather for 
we. than for public purposes. Little credit need be given to 

eneral Baker's charges against the distinguished men, Federal 
or Confederate, whom he attacks, including the President who 
dismissed him; but, if his narrative is not to be accepted as 
reliable history, many of his adventures are striking and novel, 
and told in a lively though offensive style. 

Dr. Schaff’s History of Ancient Christianity + extends from the 
birth of Christ to the end of the sixth century, but does not, like 
Dean Milman’s, enter at all into the details of the Gospel history. 
Its arrangement is peculiar and not inconvenient, the principal 
subjects being distinguished under separate headings, and a list of 
the original authorities prefixed to each section. The patristic 
literature is treated at some length, and with a fulness which is 
wanting in some of the best of our ecclesiastical historians. 

The History of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut} is inter- 
esting on many accounts, and not least as affording evidence of 
the strong hold which, even in the time of her worst internal de- 
terioration, the Anglican Church possessed over the minds of such 
plain hard-working men as formed the chief part of the earlier 
emigrants to New England. Not only without State protection, 
but in despite of legal and popular persecution, the Churchmen of 
Connecticut were resolved, and proved themselves able, to found 
and maintain an organized Church in communion with the parent 
Establishment of England, in the midst of a strongly Puritan 
society ; and the Episcopalians of New England still retain that 
tone of superior cultivation and catholic spirit, that attraction for 
the most intelligent and refined portion of the community, which 
the Anglican body has displayed wherever it has gained a footing, 
_and which is a complete answer to those who ascribe its ascend- 
ency at home entirely to the dignity and authority derived from 
its political status, 

A little volume of poetry by Ralph Waldo Emerson, entitled 
May-day §, displays all those peculiarities which make the author's 
_ so attractive to his disciples, and so unreadable to the outer 
world, 

The Celebrated Jumping Frog || and its companions may be 
heartily recommended to any one who is capable of appreciating 
humour, or enjoying a good laugh. There are not many of these 
sketches which could be read by the most confirmed of hypochon- 
driacs with an unmoved countenance; and not one of them which 
might not be read aloud, without missing a word, by the most 
fastidious mother to a family circle. 

Rural Studies 4) is apparently the work of a professional land- 
scape gardener and pie: am at all events, of a man thoroughly 
competent to make a country place all that it can be made, and 
fully alive to the errors of judgment and peculiarities of character 
which so often cause the experiment of country life, when tried by 
men bred in cities, to end in mortification and pecuniary mischief. 
Some of his remarks on this subject are as amusing as judicious, and 
his practical suggestions may be made available by the humblest 
owner of a rustic home. Gardening for Profit** is a work of a 
more exclusively practical character, which will hardly attract 
other than professional readers. 

Fathers and Sons ‘+t is a translation from the Russian of the work 
of a novelist well known in Moscow, but whose fame has hardly 
yet reached so far as England. 


* The History of the U.S. Secret Service. By General L. C. Baker, Chief 
of the National Detective Police. Philadelphia: L.,C. Baker. London : 
Triibner & Co. 1867. 

+ History of the Christian Church. By Philip Schaff,D.D. 3 vols. New 

York : Schribner & Co. London: Triibner & Co. 1867. | 

+ The History of the Episcopal Church in Connecticut, from the Settlement 
% the Colony to the Death of Bishop Seabury. By J. Edwards Beardsley, 

.D., Rector of St. Thomas’s Church, New Haven. New York: Hurd & 
Houghton. London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 

§ May-day, and other Pieces. By Ralph Waldo Emerson. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. London: Triibner & Co, 1867. 

|| The Celebrated Jumping Frog of Calaveras County, and other Sketches. 
By Mark Twain, Edited by John Paul. New York: C. H, Webb. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, 

{ Rural Studies, with Hints oa Country Places, By the Author of “My 
Farm at Edgewood.” New York: Schribner, Welfer, & Co. London: 
Sampson Low, Son, & Marston, 1367. 

** Gardening for Profit; a Guide to the Successful Cultivation of the 
Market und Family Garden, Illustrated. By Peter Henderson. New 
— Urange, Judd, & Co, London: Sampson Low, Son, & Marston. 
13867. 

tt Fathers and Sons. A Novel. By Ivan Sergheievitch Turgenef. 
‘Translated from the Russian, with the approval of the Author, by Eugene 
Schuyler, Ph.D. New York: Leypoldt & Holdt. London: Sampson Low, 
Son, & Marston. 1867. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the SatuRDAY Review ‘akes place on Saturday 
mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies may be obtained 
in the Country, through any News-agent, on the day of publication. 

Yearly all the back Numbers of the Saturpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the Office, 
38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C., to whom all Communica- 
tions relating to Advertisements should likewise be addressed, 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


Price 6d. unstamped ; or 7d. stamped. 


CONTENTS OF No. 617, AUGUST 24, 1867: 
The Emperors at Salzburg. 
America. The Queen's Speech, Southern Germany, 
Overend, Gurney, and Co. England and Non-Intervention. Embarrassed Railways, 
The Reform League and its Advisers, 


Tacit Dictation. |The Cry of the Curates, 
Gilded Youth. Sawegrinders’ Ethics. Marriage and Free 
How the Reform Bill got Passed. Lord Shaftesbury and the Ritual Commission, 
Eastern Postal Contracts, Indian Leave Rules, 
Mr. Whalley in the House of Commons. Herefordshire Archeology, 
Sculpture in the Academy. 


Half-Hours with the best Letter-Writers and Autobiographers, 
Memoir of Professor Aytoun. 
The Parliament of Devils. Polly. History of Rationalism. Stories of Soldiers, 
Moliére and Italian Comedy. Les Victimes d’Amour. 
American Literature. 


London: Published at 38 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, W.0, 
PRITISH ASSOCIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of 
SCIEN 


NCE, 
THIRTY-SEVENTH MEETING, to be held at DUNDEE, September 4 to 11, 1867, 
President. 
His Grace the Duke of BUCCLEUGH and QUEENSBERRY, K.G., D.C.L., F.B.S., F.L.8. 
General Arrangements. 

The President's Inaugural Address on Wednesday, September 4, at 8 p.m. 

The Sectional Meetings, from 5th to 10th September inclusive. 

Soi:¢es on Thursday, the 5th, and Tuesday, the 10th, of September. 

Evening Lectures (by A. Hrusears, Esq.,on Shower-Meteors, and by A. Germ, Esq.,on 
the Gevlogy of Scotland) on Friday, the 6th,and Monday, the 9th, of September, 

Excursions on Saturday, the 7th, and Thursday, the I2th, of September. 

The Keception-Room, Royal Exchange, will be opened on Monday, September 2. 

Notices of Papers proposed to be read should be sent without delay to the Assistant-General 
Secretary, G. Gairrita, Esy., Dundee. 

Membcrs and Associates intending to be present at the Meeting are requested to apply to the 
Loca! Secretaries, who will sssist them in procuring Lodgings, and will forward a Railway pass, 
entitling the holders to obtaia from the principal Railway Companies a Return Ticket (at 
ordinary return fare), available from Tuesday, 3rd, to Friduy, 13th, September iuciusive, 

JAS, HENDERSON, Jun. 


PAT. ANDERSON, 
J. A. LAKE GLOAG, 


NATION AL ASSOCIATION for the PROMOTION of 
SOCIAL SCIENCE. 
MEETING in BELFAST, on S ber 18, and following days. 
President — Lord DUFFERIN. 

Office in the Queen's Coilexe, Belfast. 

SOCIETY.—The ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
. of the RAY SOCIETY will be held at DUNDEE (during the Meeting of the British 
Association), on Friday, September 6, 1867. T. STAINTON, F.R.S., 
UN IVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. — FACULTY of 

ARTS and LAWS. SESSION 1867-68. 


The SESSION will on Wednesday, October 2, INTRODUCTORY LECTURE 
at Three p.«. by Professor i. MORLEY. Subject—* The College Work.” 


anting information 
‘Secretaries, af their 


Latin—Professor Seeley, M.A. 
Sanscrit—Professor Goidstiicker, 
Hebrew Goldsmid Pr fe-sorship)—Professor Marks. 
Arabic and /’ersian—Professor Rieu, Ph.D. 
elugu—Protessor P. Brown. 
Maruthi—Lecturer, W. 8. Price. 
Hindéstdnt and /indi— Lecturer, Mr. K. M. Dutt. 
Benyali—‘leucher, Mr. Ghulam Hyder. 
Gujrathi—Teacher, Mr. Rustomjce Cowasjee. 
English Language and Literatw'e—Professor H. 
French Languaye and Literature— Professor Cassal, LL.D. 
talan Lanyuage and Litcrature—Professor G. Volpe. 
German Languaye and Liter etere— Protest Heimann, Ph.D. 
Comparative Grammar—Protessor Key, M.A., F.R.S. 
Hathematics (Pure and Applied)—Protessor I’. A. Hirst, F.R.S., F.R.A8. 
Physics—Protessor G. C. ster, B.A. 
Physiology—Protessor ;M.D., F.R.S. 
hemistry and Practical Chemistry—Professor Williamson, F.R.S. 


Civil Engineering—Professor k leming Jenkin, F.R.S. 
rchitecture—Protessor T. Hayter Lewis, F.S.A., F.1.B.A. 
Geology (Guldsmid ship)—Professor Morris, F.G.8. 
ineralogy —Protessor Morris, F.G.S. 
Botany—Protessor Oliver, F.R.S. 
ology (Recent and Fossil)—Professor Grant, M.D., F.R.S. 
Philo ophy of Mind and Logic—Protessor G. C. Robertson, 
Ancient and M n Hi-tory—Protessor M.A. 
Political Economy—Professor J. E. Cairnes, M.A. 
w— Professor J. A. Kussell. LL.B. 
Jurisprudence—Protessor H. J. Roby, M.A. 

THREE ANDREWS’ ENTi:ANCE EXHIBITIONS, each of the annual value of £30 
and tenable for three years, wiil be awarded at the commencement of the Session. = 
Competitive E ination tor these Exhibiti will be in Classics, Mathematics, Physics, av 
either French or German, and will be held in the last week of September. Prospectuses, a a 
Regulations for the above and other Exhibitions, Schol and Prizes, may be obtain 
the Office of the College. 

The Session of the Faculty of Medicine will commence on Tuesday, October 1. 

The School will reopen on Tuesday, September 24. 

T. ARCHER HYRST, F.R.S., Dean of the Faculty. 
August 1867. JOHN ROBSON, B.A., Secretary to the Council. _ 


XT. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL-SESSION 
86; GENERAL INTRODUCTORY ADDRESS wiil be delivered by Mr, 
SOLLY on Luesday, October 1, at Three o'clock atter which the DISTRIBUTION of 
if i for the first year, a similar sum for the 
Gentlemen entering have the option of paying £40 for ret year, 
second, and £10 for each succeeding year; or, by paying, £90 at once, becoming perpetual 


Dr, Peacock, Dr, Bristowe, Dr. Barnes, Me. 

5 , Dr. J. Risdon Bennett, Dr. Goolden, Dr. Peacock, Dr. » Dr. . 
Le Clark, Mr. Simon, Dr. Clapton, Dr. Gervis, Mr. Sydney Jones, Mr. J. Croft, 
Mr. Whitfield. 


—Mr. d Mr. LeGrosClark. 
Dissecting Room—Mr. Rain y, Mr. J. Croft, and Mr. W W. Wogstaffe. Re 


. Forensic 
. Sydne Surgery—Mr. Elliott. Pathulogical Chemistry — 
Mr. Rainey Demonstrations Morbid Anatomy—Dr. J. 


T. A. BAKKER, M.B., Dean, 
R. G. WHITFIELD, Me: 
Ent Pr t and for information relating to Prizes and all other matt 
ae to Mr, a Medical Secretary, the Manor House, St. ‘Thomas's Hospital, 
Newington, Surrey, 8. Lathe 
GEORGE’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.— 
INTRODUCTORY LECTURE will be given by Mr. HOLMES on Tuesday, ie 
at2e.m. House Physicians and louse Surgeous are selected from the Der 
according to merit. The pud Offices of Curator, Kegistrars, Demonstrator, an 
Assistant are offered for comp tition annually. Peri etual Pupil's Fee, 100 Guineas. 
MEDICAL EDUCATION. 
T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL.—The 
ADDRESSES on MEDICAL SCIENCE and EDUCATION, delivered at ou 
by Protesscr Owen, Professor the Arehbishop of Yoru, and Dr. Be 
of the College of Physicians, are published ith the Prospectus of St. Maty 8 08} 
be had on application to Eansst Haar, Dean of the 
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ASTBOURNE COLLEGE 
UKE of DEVONSHIRE, K.G., C Jor of the University of Cambridge. 


Rev. J. R. WOOD, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Assistant- Masters. 
M.A., late Fellow of . bridge. 
M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
Modern Langu: ges—Mons. JUSTIN AUGUSTE LAMBERT. 
Drawing, &c.—Mr. W. CLIFTON. 
lege was OPENED on the 20th of August, 1867; but Pupils will also be received at 


This September 2 
trom the J. H. Camrrow Cores, Esq., Eastbourne, 


THE CLAPHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—He ad- Master, 
T he Rev. ALFRED WRIGLEY, M.A.. F.R.A.S., &¢., Professor of Mathematics and 
Clans in the late Royal Militury Coileze, ‘Addiseombe 
for nt is provided for Pupils preparing for the Indian Civil Service, we ool- 
commence on September 16. 


Gt. JOHN'S WOOD CIVIL and MILITARY INSVITUTE, 


cond ADUATES of Oxford and Cambridge. Number received, 12; Candi- 
apply to the Parncipax, 24 Alma Square, St. John’s Wood. 


re AIVIL SERVICE and ARMY.— Mr. W. M. LUPTON 

a lish Hist d Arithmetic for the Civil Service and Army Exami- 
fed rapidly and successfully prepares GENTLEMEN for 
Highest ref references.— Address, 14 Beaufort Buildings, Strand. 


nations’ *), assis! 
‘IVIL § SERVICE of INDIA, WOOLWICH, SANDHURST, 
C and the LINE.—Mr. W. B. QUINTON receives FIVE PUPILS to prepare for the 
above Examinations. —Address, 6 Geraldine Villas, East Sheen, s.w. 


OQOLWICH, SANDHURST, &c. — The Rev. W. H. 
W JOHNSTONE, M. A., Chaplain, Professor and Examiner in the late Royal Military 
College, Adiliscom Addiscombe, pre pares CANDIDATES for the above —Bromszrove House, Croydon. 


1 to prepare ? upiis in Classics, Mathematics, and Science 


Current rms customary 
and Interest alluwed when the Credit Balance does not fall below £100. 


The Saturday Review. 


‘Tue AGRA BANK, Limited. — Established in 1833. 


CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Heap Overcr NICHOLAS LANE, LOMBARD STREET, LONDON. 
Bankers—Messrs. GLYN, MILLS, CURRIE, & CO., and BANK OF ENGLAND. 


Brancazs in Edinburgh, Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Kurrachee, Agra, Lahore, Shanghai, 


Hong Kong. 


Accounts are kept at the Head Office on the Terms with Londen Bankers, 


its received for fixed periods on the following terms, viz.: 
ite 
At3 ditto ditto 3 disso ditto 


Exceptional Rates for longer periodsthan Twelve Months, particulars of which may be 


| obtained on application. 


iils issued at the current exchange of the day on any of the Branches of the Bank, free of 


| 
este charge; and Approved ae purchased or sent for collection 


Securities, in East India Stock and 


avy, and Civil Pay i Pensions realized. 
4 Money Agency, British and Indian, 


M. BALFOUR. Manacer. 


Sales and Purchases «ffec in British and Foreign 


Loans, and the safe custody of the same undertaken. 


Interest drawn, aud Army, N 
Every other of B 


transacted. 


e Directors o 
ENT TIAL STOCK to 


anunum. 


and ST. KATHARINE DOCKS COMPANY. 


es PER CENT. PREFERENTIAL STOCK FOR £130,000. 
f the London and St. Katharine Docks are issuing PREF ER- 
to the abuve amount, bearing Interest at vate Of 4) per cunt. per 


The Interest will accrue from the time of payment, and is amply secured by the surplus 


Revenue of the Compa 


ny 
Forms of application, cad any information, may be obtained at this House. 
Dock House, 109 Lesdenhall Street, July 31, 1847. 


[MPERIAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Institcrep 1820. 

Eighty per cent. of the Profits divided among the Assured Looe & yum Ye Year. 
Assurances of all kinds, Without Profits, at ium for ne Fa 

Policies granted at very Low Kates of Premium for the First ‘Tien 


The most Liberal Conditions in respect of Foreign Residence and Travel, Revival of Lapsed 
‘olicies und Vaiues. 
Whole World Licenses tree of charge, when the ci st are fi bl 


euts for Children 


CH, SANDHURST, the LIN VE, the UNIVER- 
Ws —EIGUT 


CIVIL SERVICE, WOOL WICH, “LINE, 


Rev. Dr. HUGHES, M.A., LL.D. (Wrasse, Joh. Coll. Cam. , Rector of Perrivale, 
Ealing, W. (Population 31 , prepares TWELVE PUPILS for the above. Has passed over 300, 


ICH, SANDHURST, 


LIN E, and ROYAL 
MARINES.—C. "G. BLACKADER, M.A., ‘st. John's College, Cambridge. and late of 
Cheltenham Copleas. prepares PUPILS for the above. Term begins September 20.—Address, 
Richmond, 
TUITION at OXFORD.—A CLERGYMAN (Married), “who 
holds both an Academical and a Parochial appointment in Oxford, wishes to receive 
into his House Two or Three PUPII top Matriculation. Special foci ities offered 
to these who intend to compete for Scholarships.—Addres:, T'vror, care of Mr. Vincent, 
Publi-ber, High Street, Oxford, 
GCARBOROUGH. —The Rev. J. BEDFORD, M.A., late 
Scholar of Lincoln College, Oxford, and for six years Head Classical Assistant-Master 
at Cheite ham wees will receive into his Lhouse, abou’ the middle of October, a limited 
number of GEN EMEN’S SONS to 6 Py for Eton, Harrow. and the other Public 
Schovis,--Fo --For ‘Terme, &e., apply to the Rev. J. Bepr: oD, 15 West Square, Scarborough. 


priv: PRIVATE TUITION. ~The Rev. E. A. 


E. A. CLAYDON receives 
TWELVE S to prepare for the and for the Public Competitive 
Examinations.— Address, 5 South Row, Blackheath 


HE Rev. D. B. BINNEY, M.A. Oxon., receives a limited 

number of PUPILS to prepare for the Public Schools. Within the last two months 

Mr. Biawev's Pupils have gained a First class, Class. Mod., Oxford ; a Foundation Sch slar- 

ship at Eton College; and an Open Exhibition of £20 per annum at Magdalen College school, 
Oxford.—l or Terms. | address the Rev. D. The Elms Shirley. Southampton. 


HEWITT KEY, M. A., F R. S., Head-Master of Univ ersity 
College School, has ments for the reception of a BOARDERS.— 
Address .21 Westbourne Square, W.; or Bolton I, daze, Eastbourne, Susse 


(HE ENGLISH CHAPLAIN of HANOV 5 R will have 
Vacancies for PUPILS at Michaelmas. Uivhest references and testimonia!s.— Address 
for further for further particulars, CuarPiain, care oO of Messrs. Masters & Son.78 New Bond Street. 


A “A COUNTRY VICA AR, | a Writer of some Eminence, with the _ 


highest Oxford, Eton, and Harrow references, receives THREE PUPIL S for the 
Universiiies. His House is in one of the hea! thie st situations in England, within an hour of 
London. References to Parents of former Pupils.—Address, Rev. R. C. G. H., care of Mr. 
White, 33 Fleet Street. 


wort HING.—SUPERIOR EDUCATION.—A LADY of 
great experience. and possessing the hichest oo? from severn] of the Nobility 
and Clergy. has a few Vacancies for YOUNG LAD 
Prospectuses, with copy of Testimonials, addres« H., care of 
Worthing. A personal interview in London if required. : 


UEEN’S COLLEGES , Ireland. —The PROFESSORSHIP of 
NATURAL PHILOSOPHY in the Queen's Colleve, Belfast, being about to become 
vacant, Candidates for that oflice ure reque-ted to forward their Testimonials to the Unorr 
Secu etany, Dublin Castle, on or betore the 20th of Reptonsber next, in order that the same may 
be -ubmittea to his Exceliency the Lonp-LievrEnan 
‘The Candidate who may be selected for the above Professorship will have to enter upon his 
duties eariy in October. 
Dublin astle, August 21, 1867. 


0 ARTISTS.—The COUNCIL of the ART-UNION of 
LONDON offer a Premium of TWO HUNDRED GUINEAS for @ Series of not less 
thon TWENTY pastially- shaded DRAWINGS (size 12 in. by Sin.) illustrating some P voetieal 
or Historical Work of a British Author, or Events in Briti-h HU story, the Selection being left 
to the discretion of the Artist. The Council propose to add a further sum of ONE HUNDRED 
GUINEAS if a Work of very high character be submitted ; at the same time they reserve the 
Hehe ot withee ing any Premium in the «event of not receiving any Work of adequate merit. 
‘TEN finished Drawings onty need be sent in by each Artist. at first, accompanied by rouch 
Sketches of the Subjects which he proposes to treat in the same style to complete his Series. 
a se ‘Draw containing the Artist's Name and Address, and bearing ‘some 
Mork of reference to the awings, is e 
Olek the fot of to be sent to the Office, 444 West Strand, vefure Five 
he Series that may be se! ~ med for the Premium is to be the absolute roperty of the Art- 
Union, wich One 1s will be paid when the is pat the 
completion ies, to the satistacti 
dete ofthe » to satisfaction of the Council, within Six Months of the 
GEORGE GODWIN, 


LEWIs POCUOCK, 


ADVOW SON. — METROPOLITAN. — An Opportunity is 
afforded tor securing the ADVOWSON, with immediate possession, of a very ¥. luabl 
Living, in a locality that offers the first Society, with all the caveste res attached My Town 
Teskionce. There is nt House, in pertect substantial and ornamental repair, tozether 
Wwithalarge Income. It is rarely suc h Patronace is offered fur enle.—Principais or Solicitors 


only to apply to Mr. Ancona. 8 John Stree t, Adelphi 
GRAND HOTEL SCARBOROUGH 
The and Hotel in England. 
Beard and Lodging in Public Room 10s. per day. 
For other particulars apply to 


Mr. Breads, the Library, 


es Hon. Secs. 


TEs. — 60 to 109 Guineas. — For | 


| various mixed colours of Waterproof Cheviot Wool Cloth. are ‘ight, 


throughout the Kingdom. 


exemption, under 


The Prospect full particulars and tables, to be obtained 
n London, | Old Broad Street, E.C., and 16 Pall Mall, 8.W., and of the Agents 


ANDREW BADEN, Actuary. 


UNIVERSITY | LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY.—Exten- 


sion to Fuundation Schools. Additions for Forty Years average nearly 2 per cent. 


per annum 


CHARLES McCABE, Secretary. 


24 Suffolk Street, London, 


[MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


1 OLD BROAD STREET, and 16 and 17 PALL MALL, LONDON. 
Established 1803. 
SUBSCRIBED AND INVESTED CAPITAL AND RESERVE FUND, £1,900,000. 
LOSSES PAID, £3,000,000, 
Five Insurances granted on every description of Property,at Home and Abroad, at moderate 


r 
Claims liberally and 


recent Reduction in the Duty to ls. 6d. percent., whether 
JAMES HOLLAND, Superintendent. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 
Established a.p. 1720, by I., and confirmed by Special 
Chief Office, Rovat Lonwvon ; Branch, 29 Part Matt. 
Fire, Lier, and Manne Assurances on liberal terms. 
an he ¢ Duty en Fire Assurances has been reduced to the uniform rate of Is. 6d. per cent. per 


le made by Fire Policy or Stamp, however small the 
Lite with or wi partisipation 


Divisions of Profit every Yea 

Any sum up to £15,000 it.surable on » the on e Life. 

‘ihe Corporation bear the cust of Policy SStampe and Medical Fees. 

A liberal participation in Pr fits, with the guarantee of a large invested Capital Stock, and 
Royal Charter, from the liabilities: f 

The advantages of modern practice, with the security of an Office whose resources have been 


All Policies are now enti 


covering buildings, F or 


Assurance may 


tested by tue experience of nearly a Century and a h:lf. 


A Prospectus und Table of Bonus will be forwarded on application. 
ROBERT P. STEELE, Secretary. _ 
P 


EXHIBITION. 
VISITORS ean be INSURED AGAINST 
RAILWAY ACCIDENTS on the JOURNEY THERE and BACK, 


or against 
ACCIDENTS of ALL KINDS on the DOU KLE JOURNEY, as well as DURING THEIR 
STAY in PARIS. 
The TICKETS may be obtained at the PRINCIPAL RAILWAY STATIONS 
in the Kingdom; 
Of the COMPANY's LOCAL AGENTS; 
At COOK’S ys OFFICE, 98 Fleet Street ; and at the Offices, 
0 REGENT STREET, and 64 CORNHILL. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


H J. & D. NICOLL, Tailors to the Queen, Royal Family, 
bd and the Courts of Europe. 
114, 116, 118, 120 it Street; and 

$99 Cornhill” Regen 

Mancersrer.... 10 Mosley Strect. 

...... 50 Bold Street. 

TOURISTS and for AUGUST and SEPTEMBER SHOOTING, Nicoll's Jackets, in 

cool, and as strong as 


| linen, resisting the thorn and damp, and more edapted to this variable climate than any other 


fabric, the cost of each being Twenty-five Shillings. 
Nicoll’s Guinea \ aterproof Tweed, ons their Two Guinea Melton Cloth Overcoats, are 
patronized by Travellers all over the World 
For LADIES, \icoll’s Specialities in Serge and Tweed Costumes, and Waterproof Guinea 
Tweed Cloaks and Conta, 
diate use, or made to measure at a few hours’ notice. 


_ Superior Dress for i sure | 
RPYAL SCOTCH WAREHOUSE, 
LONDON, 


SCOTT ADIE, 115 REGENT STREET. 
Entrance at the 
Corner of Vigo Street only. 


H. CREED & CO., ARTISTES in DRAPING the REAL 


FIGURE... Practical experience, combined with a scientific knowledge of external 
anatomy and the definite proportions and forms of the Human Fi-ure, give them confiden e 
in soliciting patronage. Court, Military, and Naval Uniforms. Ladies’ Kicing 
Habits. 33 Conduit Street, Rond St eet. 


ky DS TEADS, BEDDING, and BEDROOM FURNITURE.— 


» ,USCRATED \TALOGUE, with Prices, of 1,000 Articles of BEDROOM 

FURNI t URE, sent (tree by post) on a spplication to FILMER & SON, Upholsterers, 31, 32, 
and 28 Berners Street. Oxford Street. W..and 31 and 38 Charles Street, W. 

CHURCH 


GLASS WINDOWS and 
DECORATIONS. 
HEATON, BUTLER, & BAYNE, 
GARRICK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON. 
Lilustrated Catalogue, post free, 3s. vid. 


AUGUSTUS FRICOUR, Manager. 
HOTEL, SCARBOROUGH. 


Tae 
WILLIAM JANCOWSKI 


Has creat pleasure in announcing to hi 
8 Friend d the Vi Scarborough that 
completed ihe extensive Alterations of this walle knows 


OLD-ESTABLISHED HOUSE. 
4 will be found replete with every comfort that English or Continental experience can 


"Fomiites visiting Scarborough will find in 
JANCOWSKI'S ROYAL HOTEL 
Every desirable advantage, combined with the essential comforts of Home. 


HY»Ropatuic SANATORIUM, Supsroox Park, ‘Rich- 


ROYAL 


mond Hill, Surrey.—Physician, Dr, jERWARD LANE M 
treatment ot Chronic Diseases, pr 1.D. Edin. iv.—For 
ater, and Diet. ‘Turkish ther 1 Netursi Agents— Air, 


ECCLESIASTIC AND DOMESTIC DECORATION, &e. 


SANUEL FISHER & Southampton Street, Strand, 
Deeorat of every description of C HURCH 

and M EDLEV. ALF 1 Vayer Hanzings, ac. Designs and Estimates 

furnished, or i Priced ( Kobes, Surplices, xc. 


ODRIGUES’ MONOGRAMS 1 and HERALDIC DEVICES, 
Desicned and E ved as Gems of Art. Steel Dies Engraved._NOTE PAPER and 
ENV mm Cotour hetiet, Liluminated in the must 
CAKD-PLATE elegantiy eneraved, and 100 Superfine Cards printed, for 4 
WEDDING WEDDING LOPS, BALI. PROGR: “ARDS, and 
mt LS OF FAKE, Printed end stamped with Crest or Address, in the 
t HeNRY RODRIGUES’, 42 PICCADILLY, LONDON, two doors trom Suck vilie Street. 


(uUBB' S PATENT LOCKS and SAFES, with all the 
newest Improvements. Street-door Latches, Cash and Deed Boxes, Strony-room Doors. 
CHUBB & SON, 97 *t. Paul's Church) ard, London; 68 Crose Street, Manchester; 28 Lord 

Street, Liverpool; und Horseiey Fields, W d Price Lists sent free. 
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[August 24, 1867, 


THE FURNISHING OF BEDROOMS. 
HEAL & SON, of Tottenham Court Road, have greatly 


ENLARGED their PREMISES, for the purpose of making a eve complete arrange- 
ment of their Stock. 

They have now Ten separate Rooms,each completely furnished with a different Suite of Bed- 
room Furniture; these are irrespective of their General Stock, displayed in Six Galleries and 
‘Two large ground-floor Warerooms, the whole forming, they believe, the most complete Stock 
of Bedroom Furniture in the Kingdom. 

HEAL & SON’S ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE of Bedsteads, Bedding, and Bedroo: 
Furniture, sent free by post on application to HEAL & SON, 196, 197, 198 ‘Tottenham Court 


» London, W. 
BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.— WILLIAM §, 
BURTON has SIX LARGE gnow- ROOMS devoted exclusively to the SEPA- 
pace DISPLAY of Lamps, Baths,and Metallic Bedsteads. Th e stock of. reach is at once che 
urgest, newest, and most varied ever submitted to the public,and marked at prices propor- 
aaa. those that have tended to make his Establishment the most distinguished in 


Bedsteads, from 6d.to £20 0s. each. 
Shower Baths, from.......... -to £6 0s. each. 
(Modérateur), from to £7 7s.each. 


. 7d. per gallon. 
FENDERS, “STOVES, and GHIMNEY- 


—Buyers of the above: are requested, before finally deciding, to visit WILLIAM 
URTO N'S SHOW-ROOMS,. They contain such anassortmentot FENDERS,STOVES, 
RANGES: CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-IRONS, and GENERAL ITRONMONGERY as 
cannot be approached elsewhere, either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness 
of workmanship. Bright Stoves, with ormolu ornaments, £3 3s. to £33 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, 
with aa to £5 12s. ; Steel Fenders, £3 3s. va £11; ditto, with rich ormolu ornaments, 
from £3 38.to £18; Chimney-pieces, from £1 8s. to £100; Fire-irons, from 3s. 3d. the set to 
£143. The BURTON and all other PATENT STov ES. with radiating hearth-plates. 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON, GENERAL FURNISHING 


IKONMONGER, by appointment, to H.K.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a CATA- 
LOGUE gratis, and post paid. Itcontains upwards of Six Hundred Iilustrations of his un- 
rivalled Stock of Ste Silver and Electro- Plate, Nickel Silver, and Britannia mere Goods, 
Dish-Covers, Hot-Water Dishes, Stoves, kenders, Murble Chimney-Pieces, Kitchen Ranges, 
Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea- ae Urns, and Kettles, & locks, ‘l able Cutlery, Bathe Toilet Ware. 
Turnery,lron and Bra Bec Cabinet Furniture, &c., with Lists of 
Prices, and Plans of the Twenty large at 39 Oxford Strest, W. 1,1a,2,3,and4 
Newman Street; 4,5,and 6 Perry's Place; and | Newman Yard, London 


"THE “FASHION of FURNITURE.”—Under this title an 


Article appeared some time ago in the “ Cornhill Megazine,” pointing out the want of 
get taste in the Design of Modern Furniture, and offering suvgestions for its improvement. 

suxgestions have been carried out by the ART kK URNITURE COMPANY, 25 Garrick 
Street, Covent Garden, who now supply Cubinet Work and Hou-e Furniture, of a picturesque 
aid artistic character, at ordinary Trade Prices. Most of the work has been designed by 
Mr. Cuartes Eastiaxe, Architect, the a author of the * Cornhill” Article. 


+ 
[NTENDING PURCHASERS of the SMEE’S SPRING 
MATTRESS, TUCKER'S PaTENT, or SOMMIER TUCKER, are respectfully 
cautioned against various [mitationsand Infringew on preserving somewhat the appearance 
o! the Original, but wanting all its essential advantage 
Each Genuine Mattress bears the Label“ Tucker's Patent,” and a Numbe 
The Smee’ 's Spring Mattress, Tucker's Patent, received the only Prize Medal or Honourable 
Mention given to Bedding of any description aes International Exhibition, 1862, and may 


‘be obtained, price from 25s., of most dding Wa and Uph and 


‘Wholesale of the Manufacturers, 
_ WILLIAM SMEE & SONS, Finsbury, near M ite Railway Terminus, London. E.C. 


PURNISH YOUR HOUSE with the BEST ARTICLES at 
DEANE’S. 


DEANE'S—Celebrated Table Cutlery, every variety of and finish. 
DEA 1 Electro-plated Spoons and Forks, eu und Coffee Sets, Liqueur Stands, Cruets,&c. 
Dish-covers and Hot- Water Dishes, ‘Tin Dish-covers, in Sets, 18s., 308.,403., 638., 788. 
Papier Maché ‘Tea Trays, in sets,from 2ls.,new and elegant patterns. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns, with Loysel's and other patent improvements. 
pper and Brass Goods, Kettles, Stew «nd Preserving Pans, Stockpots, &c. 
eratorand Rock Oil Lamps, a lerge and handsome stoc 
Domestic Baths for every pr pone Bath-rooms titred com plete. 
enders and Fire-irons, in al modern and approved patterns. 
— Bedsteads,in Iron and Brass, with Bedding ot Superior quality. 
Register Stoves, improved London-made Kitcheners. Ranges, &c. 
—Cornices and Cornice-poles, a great variety of patterns. 
'S—Tin and Japan Goods, Iron Ware, an: Culinary U tensile. 
"S_Turnery, Brushes, Mats, &c., well made, strong, and serviceable. 


LANE 
DEANE’ ‘S-Horticultural Mow ers. Garden Rollers, and Wire Work. 


DEANE’S— wly-d d patterns in Glass and Bronze, 3-light glass, 63s. 
New ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE with Priced FURNISHING LIST, Post-free. 
A.D. 1700. 


DEANE & CO., 46 King William | Street, London Bridge. 


THE only GOLD MEDAL for SEWING MACHINES at the 


XPOSITION, 1967, has been awarded to the WHEELER & WILSON 


COM PANY: making the 65th Prize Medal gained by them for excellence of manufacture, 
Ennely ¢ of construction, beauty and variety of work produced with the least amount of 
ur. 


rice £8 and upwards. Instruction gratis and Prospectus free. 
139 Regent Street, and 43 St. Paul’s Churchyard, London. 


known Label, signed Exizanetra Lazenry. 
in er heneary of the 9th July, 1858, and without it none can be geusine, 
E.L 


Lane, London. Only sort authorized to hd called by the above names by Baron Lie 
Inventor, whose certificate is on ever: ‘ea, 
Svupa, Entrées, and Sauces. Extremely on to Invulids, Persons of Weak Digestion, and 
Chiidren, taken with Rice, Arrowroot, Sago, &c. 
for Cod Liver Oil. It keeps for years, and} in any climate.—S.ld by Fortnum, Mason, & Co. ; 
Barclay & Son: Crosse & B! tack 

Grocers. and Wholvsale by the ( pany. 


will speedily re-invi 
form a sure preventive 
had of any Chemist. 


W HITE, and SOUND TEETH e 


PICKLES, SAUCES, and CON- 


* DIMENTS.— We LAZENBY & SON, Sole Propric bore of the celebrated Receipts, and 


LAZENBY & SON’S PIC UC 


Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condiments, so long and favourably distinuished 
by their mene axe compelled to caution the Public against the inferior Preparations which ure 
put up and labelled in close imitation of their Goods, with a view to mislead the lublic. 
Consumers having difficulty in procuring the Genuine Articles are ee informed that 
they can be had direct trom the Manufacturers, at their Foreign Warehouse,6 

Portman Square, London, 


dwards Street, 
“Priced Lists post free on application. 


HARVEY'S SAUCE. — Caution.— The Admirers of this 


celebrated Sauce are particularly re quested to observe that each Bottle bears the well- 


This Label is protected by perpetual injunction 


& SON,of 6 Edwards street, Portinan Square, London, as Sole Proprietors of 


the Receipt for eveey ’s Sauce, are. compelied to vive this Caution, from the fact that their 
Labels are closely imitated with a view to deceive Purchasers. 


Sold by all respectable Grocers, Druvgists, and Oilmen. 


LIEBIG'’s EXTRACT of MEAT (Extractum Carnis Liebig), 


Manufactured by LIEBIG’S EXTRACT of Mt AT COMPANY, Limited, 43 Mark 
t 


rior and economical stock for Beef 
An agreeable and most efficient substitute 


well; S. Maw « Son; all Chemists, Italian Warehousemen, 


GREAT HEAT causes Headache, Languor, Loss of Appetite, 


and general Debility. The Tepid Bath, and a general course of 
PARR'S LIFE PILLS, 

te the whole system, and, by properly regulating fhe pores of the a, 
Dysentery, Lethar.y, Faintings, Fevers, Cholera, &c.—_May be 


ensured by using 
JEWSBURY & BROWN'S ORIENTAL TOOTH PASTE. 


Established 46 Years as the most agreeable and effectual preservative for the Teeth and Gums. 


Sold universally in Pots at Is. 6d. und 2s. 6d. 
None Genuine unless signed JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchest 


TEETH and PAINLESS DENTISTRY, wan 


Chloroform or any Anzsthetic.—Messrs. MOSELY'S ved and Fotiente 


daily assert that, had they been aware of the advuntages of the patented system of PAIN- 
LEss DENTIS 

solely by this firm), they had been spared weeks of suffering and months of inconvenience hy 
an earlier trial of this invaluable method, instead of sub . itting to the semi-barbarous treat- 
ment usually pursued. Messrs. MUOSEI,Y are, therefore, induced to offer to nervous or 
excitable Patients, and to the Public, their me per of dentistry, perfect in its immunity from 
pain, extraetion of stumps, &c.; in fact, devoid of unpleasant operation of any kind. In 
arriving at this ultimatum of dentistry, they have necessarily perfected the mechanical depart- 


TRY, in conjunction with insertion of ARTIFICIAL TEETH ipostioed 


ment to such a degree that Artificial ‘I'eeth (fr: m one to a com) lete set) can be inserted with so 
exact a sembiance to nature that detection is impossible, the original proportions of the face 
and mouth being restored to their pristine perfection, and articulation rendered thoroughly 
distinct, while improved and perfect mastication restore the tone of the digestive organs an 
reinstate the health. To those who have resided in the tropics, to public speakers—in short, to 
ail who from any couse require the services of a dentist—they confidently recommend this their 
patented system, combining immunity from pain with the adaptation of an artificial substitute 
80 efficient as to be second only tothe natural organs. For the efficacy, utility, and success of 
their system, vide “ Lancet.” Teeth from 5s.; Sets trom 5 to 30 Guineas. 

Messrs. L. and 5. MOSELY & SONS, the oldest established English Dentists. 
Observe only London Addresses, 30 Berners Street. Oxford Street, and 448 Strand, 
opposite Charing Cross Hotel. 

Consultation free. 


S MARSALA or BRONTE WINE, 25s. 


per Do 
r Six Dozen, £12 15s. per Quarter Cask. BR: ete 
This wi w iit be found of superior is soft and old ‘an in En 


free from heat or the slightest approach to acidity.— ‘THO: UNN & Son is. weds »ntirely 
1 Li Wine, 
Merchants,21 Lamb's Conduit Street, W.C. Price Lists on paint 


CLAR RET of the excellent V: Vintage of 1864 ‘at “12s. 1 = ‘dozen, 
£5 10s. per half-hhd., or +10 hhd., dut: id. 

disagreeable acidity. and of body improve: pleasant, free from 

SON, 94 Holborn Hill, and 145 New Bond Street, London: and Dewshury, Yorkehi EARON 


CLARET on DRAUGHT, of the excel excellent Vintage of 1864. athe , at 5g, 
r gallon,in Four-gallon and Si lion Casks, 
The wine. should be kept in a eool the Venta 
FE EARON & SUN, 91 there Hill, and 145 New Bond | Street; and Dewsbury, Verkhine B, 


LLSOPP’S PALE and BURTON ALES.—The above ALES 
w being supplied in the finest condition, in Bottles and in 


LATER, MACKIE, TODD, & CO. at thelr New London | London 


GAUCE.—LEA & PERRINS 3 S’ WORCE ESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
by C 


“The only Good Sauce.” 
None Genuine without Name or Wrapper, Label, Bottle, and Stopper. 
Sold by Crosse & Brackwett, Banctay & Sons, and Grocers and Oilmen universally, 


GAPO CARBONIS DETERGENS, or PURE COAL TAR 


SOAP (Registered).—This unrivalled Soap, if constantly used, will p; 
appearance to the Skin, while at the same time it acts as “rede ray 
See Medical testimony, * Lancet,” &c. &c. of 


To be had in Tablets, of 6d. and Is. s. each, of all Chemists, and Wholesale of 
W. V. WRIGHT & CO., ing Chemists, Lon‘on. 


DR. DE JONGH’S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 
LIGHT-BROWN coD LIVER OIL, 
Prescribed as the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 
CONSUMPTION, CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GENERAL 
DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND 
ALL SCROFULOUS AF! FECTIONS. 
Universally recognised by the highest Medical Authorities to be 
THE ONLY COD LIVER OIL 
invariably pure, uniformly excellent, 


PALATABLE, AND EASILY TAKEN, 


Sir KHENRY MARSH, Bart., Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, observes ;_ 
“Tconsider Dr. De Jongh’s L ight-Brown Coed Liver Oil to A very pure Oil, not likely to 
crente disgust, and a therapeutic arent of great value.” 

Dr. ED ARD SMITH, F.R.S., Medical Officer to the Poor Law Board, in his work * On 
Consumption,” writes :—" We t hink it a great advantage that there is one kind of € ‘od Liver 
ed ag is universally admitted to be genuine—the Light-Lrown Oil supplied by Dr. 

ongh 


Pts Sng enly in capsuled mamas 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s., by respectable 


LE Consioners, 
ANSAR, HARFORD, ‘ CO., 77 STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


BOOKS, &c. 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY.—NEW BOOKS.—NOTICE, 

Nearly all the newly published Books advertised i oo this day's “Saturday Review" are 
in Circulation at MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY, and may be obtained with the lcast 
possible delay - all First Class Subscribers of One Guinea ea per Annum. Fresh Copies of all 
the best New Works continue to be added as the demand increases, and an me ‘supply is 
provided of all the principal Forthcoming Books as they appear. P: 


M UDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY. — SPECIAL -NOTICE.— 

nother large Supply of Copies of THE EARLY YEARS OF H.R.H_ THE 
PRINC e CONSORT is now ready for Di-tribution, aud will be furnished to Subscribers as 
nearly as p.ssible in the order of their application. 

Revised Lists of the Principal New_and Choice Books at present_in Circulation, and 
Catalogues of Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn for Sale, with Lists of Works of the 
Best Authors, in elegant bindings, for Presents aud Prizes, are also now ready, and will be 
forwarded, postage free, on application. 

Mudie's Select Library, J.imited, Oxford Street, London. 


ugust2 
M UDIE’'S SEL ECT LIBRARY.—CHEAP BOOKS.— 


NOTICE.—Purchasers of Books for Public or Private Libraries and iin, 
Merchants, mary Agents, and others, are ree invited to apply for the Second 
Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE LIST for A 

This 1.ist contains more than One Thousand popular Books, at the lowest current prices. 


M UDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. — Nearly all the Books in 

Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained, 
with the least possible by all Subscribers to MUDIE'S MANCHEST: R LIBRARY, 
74 and 76 Cross Street, Manchester, and by the Secretaries of all Literary Institutions in con- 
nexion with ti.e Library. in accordance with the terms of their Subscriptions. Prospectuses, 
postage free, on application. 

Mudie's Select Library, Limited, New Oxford Street, London. 
Cit ce, 4 King Street, Cheapside. 


ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James's Square, London. 
Founded im 1841, 
the PRINCE of WALES. /’resident—The EARL of CLARENDON. 
The following are tne Terms of Admission to this Library, which contains 85,000 Volumes 
of Ancient and Modern Literature, in various Languages:—Subscription, £3 a year, or £2 with 
Entrance Fee of £6; Life Me mbership, £26. Fifteen Volumes are allowed to ( ountry and Ten 
to Town Members. Keading-room open from Ten to Six. Prosp on 
Catalogue (New Edition), price 15s.; to Members, 10s. 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 


‘HE UNITED LIBRARIES, 307 Regent Street, W. 


Subscriptions from One Guinea to any mount, according the supply required All 
the best new md English, French, and German, i ly 
with Lists of New Publications, zratis and post free. 

*»* A Clearance Catalogue of Surplus Books offered for Sale at greatly Reduced Prices may 
be had free on application. 

BOOTH’S, CHURLON'S, HODGSON’S, and SAUNDERS & OTLEY 'S United Libraries, 
70 Recent Street. near the Polytechnic. 


Just published, in fep. 8vo. price 4s, 6d. cloth, 
[THE VOICE of the PRAYER-BOOK; Lectures and Anno- 
tations on the Liturgy, Expository and Apologetic. By the Rev. Nevisox 
Loraine, Holy Trinity Church, Liverpool. 
London: Longmans and Co. Liverpool: E. 
Just published, in 8vo. price 1s. 6d. sewed, 
[HE I LITERAL and SPIRITUAL SENSES of SCRIPTURE 


heir RELATION to EACH OTHER and to the REFORMATION of the 
ROH a the Rev. Auausrus ,CLISsOLD, M.A. formerly of Exeter College, 


CHURCH 
ford, 
London : LoNGMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in post Svo. price 4s. 6d. cloth, 
‘AVALRY OUTPOST DRILL; with a Chapter upon 


late 
/) CAVALRY SKIRMISHING. By Major-General M. W. SMITH, CB. 
of the 15th Hussars and 3d Dragoon Guards, Major- -General Commanding the 
Osmanli Irregular Cavalry during the Crimean War, &e. 

London: LoxeMANs. GREP, and Co, Paternoster Row. 


Livrary iuition now ready, in One Volume, 8vo. pp. 990, price 30s. 

cloth lettered, 
“IIE BANK of ENGLAND and the ORGAN ISATION bd 
CREDIT in ENGLAND. Third Edition, revised and enlarged : = 
Evidence of Isaac and Emile Pereire before the French Commission 0! 

into the Bank of France; also an Abstract of the American Free Banking Act, 

an Outline of a Joint-Stock Bank on the New Principles. 
London: LoNaMANS, GREEN, and Co. Paternoster Row. 
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LBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE. No. DLXI. 
Cowrents vor SEPTEMBER: 
PRUSSIA. 

SEPDALE MYSTERY: a Novel. By M. Part 
AND PROSAIC, IN CONTACT AND COLLISION. By Fraxers 

ast AND MISFORTUNE. By Mrs. Bususy. Part IT. 

AL ABSTRACTION, By Cyravus 
or, Common-place People. By Janet Ronentson. 
THE CO COUNTRY GIRL IN LONDON. By Nicnotas Micuetv. 
JAN. Part IV. 

4, THE ARLINGTONS: Sketches from Modern Life. By a Loower-ox. Part II. 

iy FERM ANAGH;; or, a Tour to the North-West of Ireland. 

WANDERINGS THROUGH ITALY. By Dr. Ramace. 
Cuarman & Haxx, 193 Piccadilly. 


ENTLEY’S N Y. 
The SEPTEMBER Number contains 


MYDDLETON RET: a Novel. By Witttam Harrison Arnsworrts. 
III._Eva Bracebridge. Chapters | to 5. 


THE ISTHMUS OF CANAL. By Kwionton. 
A GROUP OF IRISH GRIEVANCES. 

OLE-LAPPMARK : & Sketch of Lapland Travel. Part IV. 

< PARKS AND GARDENS. 
s, TWO ROYAL WIDOWS. 
;, ABOUT FORTUNE COMING SINGLE-HANDED. 
s, HONOURABLE GENTLEMEN. By the Author of “Clement's Trouble.” Part II. 
4 WOMAN'S STRATAGEM. By Lewis Geasrean. 
JOHANN-SEBASTIAN BACH. Part III. 

London: Caarman & Hatt, 193 Piccadilly. 


On Thursday, the 29th instant, will be published, Is. 


\ACMILLAN MAGAZINE, No. XCV. for SEPTEMBER. 


Contents: 
|, SILCOTE OF SILCOTES, By Henry Kixostzy, Author of “ Ravenshoe,” “The 
Hillyars and the &e. 
—Silcotes. 
—The Last Ramble. 
The Return, 
Conclusion. 
, WORKING-MEN AND WAR: the Moral of a Recent Crisis. By Lord Honart. ; 
3, ROMAN FLINT-SPARKS. By R.8.C.C. 
PERSONAL STATISTICS. 
es Lie  s-——emammmmeameal OF FORCE IN ITS BEARING ON MIND. By 
Professor ALIN: 
6 THE AT KENSINGTON: Notes Literary and Pictorial. 
EPHEN 
GLAS. the Hon. Mrs. N 
ou amt ‘Dou Chapte: r7i barren ‘Derren Shore! 
” 72. —Gertrude made Jealous. 
73.—Frere's Lodgings detected. 
74.—Ailie baffled. 
& RECENT. FOREIGN FISHERY EXHIBITIONS, AND THEIR LESSONS. By 
J. G, Bertram. 


& Co., London. 
Sold by all Booksellers, Newsagents, and at all Railway Stations. 


LONDON SOCIETY, 


For SEPTEMBER, will be ready on the 28th instant, with 21 Illustrations, Is. 


ConTEnTs: 
ON THE WAY HOME FROM THE PARIS EXHIBITION. Illustrated by W. Brunton. 
Gossip FROM EGYPT. The Romance of the Viceroyalty. By the Author of “ The 
Private Life of an Eastern King.” 
MARY EAGLESTONE'S LOVER. By the Author of “ Ruth Baynard's Story.” Tllus- 
trated by Wilfrid Lawson. Chapter 4.—The Cruel Sunlicht. 
“THRE ADING THE MAZY” AT ISLINGTON: a pee va the Belgian Ball. By an 
Ov Outsipre. With 6 Iilustrations by J. Gordon Thom 
THE SULTAN AND THE VICEROY IN EGYPT. 
THUMBNAIL STUDIES IN THE LONDON STREETS. With 6 Specimens by “ Bab.” 
THE ROMANCE OF MEDICINE. 
se COM OETA! With Medallions of the Emperor Maximilian and the Empress 
arlotte 
BEAOTIFUL MISS The Experi ofa G d Chapter 5. Tilus- 
trated by G. J. Pinw 
TABLE TALK AND ANECDOTES OF SOCIETY. 
CHARADES. 
Lounox SOCIETY. No. Il.—Lodgings to Let. Illastrated by the Hon. 
ug! wiley. 
MR. FELIX ON THE MOORS. 
AT THE SEASIDE. Illustrated by M. J. Craufurd. 
THE QUEEN AND PRINCE ALBERT. 
OUR OFFICE WINDOW. No. I.—Piccadilly Cireus. With an 
ustration. 
MABEL'S EAR-RINGS: a Cousinly Remonstrance. With an Illustration. 
THAT ENDS WELL; or, Maud Beauchamp's Story. Illustrated by 
DRESS AND ITs. ECCENTRICITIES. 


“Playing for High Stakes,” and “ Boating Life at Oxford,” will be resumed in next Number. 


OFFICE, 2'7 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 


On the 27th instant, Is. 


TEMPLE BAR MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER. | 


\). STEPHEN LAWRENCE, yeoman. “By the Author of “ Archie Lovell.” 
Chapter 20. —Coffee on the Terrace. 


+»  23.—An Offer of Marriage. 
2 “GUP.” By Fronence Maruyat. 
3 A REAL GOOD THING. 
4. REMINISCENCES OF BUSH LIFE. 
‘, TRE BITTERNESS OF JOY. 
§. NEWS ABOUT COMETS. By Dr. Procror, F.R.A.S. 


MISS BRADDON’S NEW ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE. 
On Tuesday next, A’ 27, afte) 
BELGRAVIA. No. XI. Price One Shilling. 


SEPTEMBER: 
1, DEAD-SEA FRUIT: a Novel. Iilustrated by Louis Huard. 
Falter of “Pallas.” 6._ At Bayham, 7.—Mr. Jerningham's Guest, 


Greenlands. 
2. LONDON PARKS. By Warten Tuorxsvny. I.—St. James's Park. 
3. THE MONTHS: nde my Illustrated by Alfred Thompson. 
4. CIRCE. By Bastxotron Wu 
5. FORBIDDEN FRUIT. TMiustrated by T.8. Seccombe. 
6. A RIDE FROM BUDE TO BOSS. 
7. CAMP LIFE AT WIMBLEDON. to Wimbledon. 
2.—What I did at Wimbledon. 3.—Why int Wim 

8. AWAY AT THE SEA. [Illustrated by Thomas Gray . 
9. A NORMAN WATERING-PLACE. By James Horron. 
10. SESSIO MIRABILIS. By Epwanrp R. Rossett. 
lh. — OF PREY: a Novel. By the Author of “ Lady Audley's Secret.” Ac. 

Norséx.—In the next Number of BELGRAVIA © mn be commenced a New Novel entitled 
DIANA Gay, by Peacy Firzoznap, Author of “ Bella Donna,” “ Never Forgotten,” «c. 
Office, Warwick House, | lth roa Row, London, E.C. 


(THE BROADWAY, No. I.—The Third Edition, mating the 
Ninetieth Thousand, is now ready, price 6d.; or by post, Eight Stam: 
Gronoz Rovrieper & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


THE NEW MAGAZINE. 
ready, 6d.; or by post, Eight Stamps; No. I. of 
(THE BROADWAY. —LONDON and NEW YORK. An 
International Magazine. 
Contents: 
1 BRAKEGPRARS : ov es of a Free Lance. py te Author of “ Guy Living- 
by J. A. Pasquier. 
2. Roserr Bocnanan. 
3. DRAMATIC CRITICS CRITICISED. By Joun Hortinosuxan. 
4. A WONDERFUL CRAB. By Eurest Griser. With 8 Illustrations. 
5. WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT AND AMERICAN POETRY. By W. Cranx 
USSELL. 
6. FLO'S FATE. By Scorr. 
7. HOUSE. By the Rev. J.C. M. Bertew. With a Full-page Illustration by 
ULME. 
8 FALLING IN LOVE, By the Author of the “ Gentle Life.” 
9. IN THE SEASON. By Eomunp Yares. With a Full-page Illustration. 
10. ENGLISH STABILITIES. By the Rev. C. W. Denison. 
ll. SECOND THOUGHTS. By F. C. Buananv. 
12. AMARANTH. By Savire Cranas. 
Gxonoe Rovrizper & Sons, The Broadway, Ludgate Hill. 


(THE BROADWAY, No. I1.—Opinions of the Press. 
"THE BROADWAY.—Opinion of the “ Examiner.” 


“ Will take its place among the most successful of its class. It is well written, whole- 
some, and entertaining. 


BROADWAY.—Opinion of the “ Standard. ¥ 
Opens with considerable promise, and its appearance reflects credit upon the enter- 
prising and intelligent publishers. Every page affords a pleasant bit of Ses 


THE BROADWAY.— pinion of the “ Morning Advertiser.” 
“* As varied in contents as can possibly be desired. Is fairly and handsomely launched.” 


(THE BROADWAY.—Opinion of the “Star.” 


“ Excellent sixpenny-worth. A very spirited magazine.” 


THE ! BROADWAY.—Opinion of the “ Weekly Register.” 
pas. determined to command success by fully it. Would 


(THE BROADWAY.—Opinion of the “City Press.” 
“Ama worth.” 


jous sixpenny 


fhe BROADWAY. —Opinion of the “Somerset Gazette.” 
- owt in the quality and even in the quantity of its contents to some of the shilling 


DUE BROADWAY.—Opinion of the “ Independent.” 
scewasn The, illustrations are equal to those which appear in the best of the high-priced 


Will appear on September 2, 


BANTER : a Weekly Comic Paper. Illustrated, price 1d. 


Order of all Newsmen. 


ROPOSED PARK for LIVERPOOL.—THE BUILDER of 
this Week contains: Bird's-eye View of the proposed Sefton Park, a Views of the 
various Buildings to be erected in it—Labour and Prices in Sydney 
‘The London .Water-supply Question—Murray's “ Scotland "—The Top of ranktort 
jt and various other Papers, with all the Artistic and Sanatory News. 4d.; or by post, 5d. 
1 York Street. Covent Garden. And all Newsmen. 
Now ready, !s.; free by post for Thirteen Stamps, 
}) VERYBOD Y’S WEATHER-GUIDE. The Use of Mete- 
orological Instruments clearly explained ; with Directions for securing at any time a 
Probable Prognostic of the Weather. By A. Steixerz. 
_L. Reeve & Co., 5 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. 
NOTICE.—Now ready, at every Library, | vol. 


I NTL the END: a Novel. By Pomeroy. 
story is well told; the scenes are laid in Italy, Ireland, and England. It will 
be be rend with Interest, and contains enough of striking and even terrible incident to make it 


London: Cnartes W. Woon, 13 Tavistock Street, Strand. 
ust published, crown 8vo. cloth, Is. 6d. 
(THE ORDINANCE of LEVITES. By James SUTER, Author 
of “ Moral Statistics of the Highlands and Islands of Scotland.” 
Etinbureh: W. P. Niwmo. London: Smrxiw & Co. Dublin: M'Grasnaw & Co. 
Just published, 5s. 


Mart | LAW in the COLONIES; with Special Regard 


and R t. With an Introduction containing © pements on the 
Charge of the Lord Chief . Justice. By the Author of the “ Treatise on Martial Law 
London : Srrvens & Sons, 26 Bell Yard, Chencery Lane. 


Just published, fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


7, A LOST NAME. By the Author of “ Uncle Silas." Chapters 32—38. 
ORDERED ABROAD. 

%. TAPAS, THE NOTARY OF ARGOSTOLI. } 
HAUTE MAGIE. 

LUCIA NEALE. CARMEN EROTICUM. By Jamrs Hawxay. 


Ricwarv Bentiry, New Burlington Street. 


n Monday next, August 26, 


Contrnts : 
Frontisptece : “WHISTLING THROUGH TITE WOODS,” printed in Colours after 
Tus: Ui an Original Painting. 
UP AND DOWN THE LADDER, by Queene, Author of De Profundis,” 
“ Dr. Austin’s Guests,” 
Chinese SKETCHES. With by Gustave Dore. 
'wspapers—Schiller : his Life and Poetry. With a Full Le ath Portrait—Eveni 
ata -The Science of Common Thin: vugheer. 
gs—Poem. the Ballad of the Ki Daughte: 
Bessie Panuxs—Loches. By the Author of “Flemish Interiors.” = 
The Neighbourhood ot th 


a Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 77 Great Queen Street, W.C. 


THE PEOPLE'S MAGAZINE for SEPTEMBER. Price 6a. | 


A RHYMER’S WALLET. By Cravock Newton, Author of 
“ Arnold : a Dramatic H. 
Tondon: W. Benrerr, 5 Bishopazate Without, E.C. 


Just published, Is. 


AILWAY FINANCE: being Suggestions for the Im wove 


ment and Resuscitation of the Railway Companies at present in Financial Di 


in a Letter addressed to the Right Hon. Tg Disraeli, Chancellor Lf the Exchequer. By 
F.R.S.E., F.G.S., ber of the I of Civil FE 


Josern Mrrenecs, F.R.S 
London : Sranrorp, 6 Charing Cross, 8.W. 
NEW WORK BY MR. BALMANNO SQUIRE. 
Now ready, fep. Svo. 1s. 6d.; by post, Is. 8d. 

I J NHEALTHY SKIN and HAIR, their Prevention and 
Management: a Popular Treatise on Cutaneous By Seumn, 

M.B. F.L.S to the Dispensary for Skin Diseases, Great Marlborough 

London : Loxemans, Grexn, & Co., 39 Paternoster Row. 


Just published, Second. oe pag with Addenda, containing additional Facts and Cases in 
of the N of the Advertising Quacks, Is. 6d.; by post, Is. 8d. 


led es. he Far- 
Dr. Fell My Garden—Curiosities in Battle of Ea eof With RE’ ELATIONS of QUACKS and QUACKERY 4 By 


Derscron. Reprinted from the Medical Circular."* 
H. 219 t Street: 
and Medical Press and Circular, King William Street, Strand, London. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[August 24, 1867, 


MILMAN’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 


This day, post 8v0. Vols. IV. V. and VI. each 6s. 


THE HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY; in- 


cluding that. of the Popes to the Pontificate of Nicholas V. By H. H. | 


Miiman, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. Forming the New Volumes of anew, 
revised, and uniform Edition of Dean Milman’s Historical Works. 


The Volumes already published contain 


I. MILMAN’S HISTORY of the JEWS, from the 


Earliest Period, continued to Modern Times. 3 vols. post 8vo. 188. 


II. MILMAN’S HISTORY of CHRISTIANITY, 


from the Birth of Christ to the Abolition of Paganism in the Roman Empire. 
3 vols. post 8vo. 18s, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


BELLENGER’S FRENCH AND ENGLISH CONVERSATION. 
New Edition, }2mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 


ODERN FRENCH CONVERSATION; containing Ele- 

~"-*- mentary Phrases, and New Easy Dialogues, in French and English, on the m 

Familiar Subjects. Carefully revised end improved, with Rules for the Pronunciation 
nsonants at the endof Words. By W. A. Beccencen. 


Lohdon : & Co.; & Co.; and Derav & Co. 
Now ready, Twelfth Edition, revised and corrected, 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


EAGUSH SYNONYMES EXPLAINED; in Alphabetical 
Ord«r ; with copious Illustrations and Examples,drawn from the best Writers. With 
the Words. By Geonoe Caass, A.M. Twelfth Edition, with Additions and 


London : & Co. 


CROMBIE’S ETYMOLOGY AND SYNTAX. 
Ninth Edition, just published, post 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 
"THE ETYMOLOGY and SYNTAX of the ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE EXPLAINED and ILLUSTRATED. By the Rev. Arex. Ceomare, 
LL.D., F.R.S., M.R.S.L., &e. 
London: Marsmarn, & Co. 


ETON LATIN GRAMMAR AND OTHER WORKS, BY T. W. C. EDWARDS, M.A. 
New Edition, revised, 12mo. cloth, %s. 6d. 


(PHE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, with the Addition of 
= e with a New Version of all the Latin Rules 


Also, 
EDWARDS’ ETON LATIN ACCIDENCE, with the Stress 


andQ ly marked. Eigh h Edition, 12mo. cloth, is. 


EDWARDS’ LATIN DELECTUS; or, First Lessons in Con- 
struing, adapted to the Rules of Syntax of the Eton Latin Grammar; with all the 
Accents and Quantities marked. Fourteenth Edition, |2mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. 

EDWARDS’ SENTENTL£ SELECT; or, Select Latin 


Sentences fhe Progressive Lessons in Latin Construing. Third Edition, !2mo. cloth, 
price 2s. 


London : Mansmatt, & Co. 
ELLIS’ EXERCISES, BY REV. T. K. ARNOLD, M.A. 
Twenty-fifth Edition, corrected, 12mo. roan, 3s. 6d. 


A COLLECTION of ENGLISH EXERCISES; translated 


from the Writings of Cicero, for Schoolboys to Re-translate into Latin; and adapted 


to the principal Rules in the Eton Syntax, with 
By W. M.A. Revised and improved by the Rev. I. K. Annoro, M.A 


A KEY to the Second and Third Parts, with References to the Original. 12mo. cloth, 3s. 
London: Simpxtx, Marswact, & Co.; and the other Proprietors. 


pe PORQUET’S STANDARD FRENCH WORKS:— 
DE PORQUET'S i TRESOR de l' ECOLIER FRANCAIS, for turning 
English into French at Sight. 3s. 6d. ’ 
FRENCH INTERLOCUTOR (Complément du Trésor). 3s. 6d. 
PARISIAN GRAMMAR. 3s. 6d. 
CONVERSATIONAL EXERCISES, adapted to the Parisian Grammar. 43s. 64. 
FRENCH and ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 4s. 6d. bound. 
SECKETAIRE PARISIEN. 3s. 6d. 
HISTOIRE d’ANGLETERRE. 3s. 6d. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND to Translate into French. 3s. 6d. 
TRADUCTEUR HISTORIQUE (Second French Reading-Book). 3s. 6d. 
London: Simpxix, & Co. 
And may be had of the Author, at his Scholastic Agency, 24 Oakley Square, N.W. 


CRADOCK'S GENUINE EDITION OF JOSEPH GUY'S GEOGRAPIIY. 
Illustrated with 7 Maps, royal 18mo, red, 3s. 


GoN's SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY; to which is now added 
PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. The Twenty-eighth Edition, revised, enlarged, and 
thoroughly corrected, by Witt1am Cooxer Starroun. 

London: Craravock & Co.; Warrranea & Co.; and Smmpxm, & Co. 


BLAND’S LATIN HEXAMETERS. 
12mo. cloth, 3s. 


FBLEMENTS of LATIN HEXAMETERS and PENTA- 
METERS. By the Rev. R, Brann. New Edition, corrected and improved by the Rev. 
G. C. Rowpen, D.C.L. 
A KEY to the above, adapted to this Edition, !12mo. cloth, 5s. 
London : Simpxin, & Co. 


JACOBS’ LATIN READERS, 


New and improved Editions. 
| ATIN READER. Part I. Selected from Phedrus, sop, 
&c. By Professor Jacons, Nineteenth Edition. With the Addition of the Quantity 
where requisite, and of a few Notes, pointing out the Derivation and Construction of the more 
Difficult Words. 12mo. cloth, 2s. 6d. (Simraim & Co.) 


LATIN READER. Part II. Selected from Cicero, Livy, 
Nepos, &c. Eleventh Edition, same 12mo. mg 3s. 
London: Smrni~, Manswacr, 


Now ready, post 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


TPHE CLIMATE of the SOUTH of FRANCE, and its 
Varieties most Suitable for Invalids. With Remarks on Italian and other Winter 
Stations. By Cuances T. Wittiams, M.A., M.B. Oxon., Assistant-Physician to the Hospital 
for Consumption and Diseases of the Chest at Brompton. 

Joun Cavrentts & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


Seventh Edition, with New Plates, 6s. 


EAFNESS PRACTICALLY ILLUSTRATED. By Jas. 
Yearstry. M.D., Surgeon to the Ear Infirmary, Sackville Street, Aural Surgeon to Her 
Majesty the late Queen Dowager, &e. 
* Replete with valuable information relating to the diagnosis and treatment of ay a 
Lancet, 
“ Well worthy of perusal by all persons in whom deafness is incipient or confirmed.” 
Medical Times. 
Cuurcurtt & Sons, New Burlington Street. 
Now ready, 8vo. cloth, 10s. 
PHYSICAL and MEDICAL CLIMATE and METEORO- 
f WEST COAST of AFRICA; with Valuable Hints 
the Henn in the By Janes B. Honton, MD. Stair 
es 


Assistant-Surgcon of H.M. Forces in frica, i 
Sonn Cavncarzz & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


THE POPULAR NEW NOVELS, 


THE HUGUENOT FAMILY. By Saray 


| TILER, Author Citoyenne Jacqueline,” 3 vols. 

* We trust our readers will mot miss the chance of tak 

| for we have ne hes cvising them at The 
of recent novels. i ‘ fu 

story is bright skilfally contrasted pictures, and full of mellow 


THE SISTERS of SAINTHILL. By Lady 


BLAKE, 3 vols. 


WOMAN’S TRIALS. By Grace Ramsay. 
LESLIE TYRRELL. By Grorcrana M. Cran. 


“ There are charming traits of character in this book.""—Spectator. 


THE CURATE’S DISCIPLINE. By Mrs, 


EILOART. 3 vols, 
“We recommend this book. It is better than nine-tenths of this year’s works."_4 theneun, 


HURST & BLACKETT, PUBLISHERS, 13 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREFT. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 
LOUIS BLANC’S NEW WORK ON ENGLAND. 


LETTERS ON ENGLAND. 
By LOUIS BLANC. 


THE FIRST SERIES comprises Letters on the following 
Subjects : ‘‘ Essays and Reviews ’—The Syrian Question—Tea and the Penny 
Papers—The English in China—The Volunteers—Danger incurred by the 
Shopmen—Epsom Races—A “ Strike” in England—Sensational Amusements 
—A Week of Horrors—Industrial Crimes—Lord John Russell—Death of Lord 
Herbert—Protestant Intolerance—England above all—The Queen—A Letter 
of Mrs. H. B. Stowe—English Preachers—The Lord Mayor—The Gallows- 
Death of Sir James Graham—Saxon Good Sense—Death of Prince Albert— 
How the Poor die—Catholicism in Ireland—Schools in England—Sir William 
Armstrong’s Gun—The International Exhibition, 1862—Mr. Gladstone—The 
English in India—Game Laws in England—William Roupel—Garibaldi—a 
Battle in Hyde Park—Mr. Cobden—The English and the Confederates—The 
Garotters—Boxing Fashionable—Mr. Bright at Birmingham, &c. &c. 2 vols. 
post Svo. 16s. 

“ These sparkling letters written on and within ‘Old England’ by a wit, a scholar, and a 
centleman.”— A thenceum. 

“ Letters full of epigram and of singular ¢l ess and sense.”"—Spectator. 

“ The author is very fair in his opinions of English habits, English insticutions, and English 
eer men ; his eulogy is discriminating, and his censures are for the most part a as 

cnglishmen themselves must acknow to be just." Saturday Review. 

“ Perhaps the very cleverest sketches in this clever and amusing book are his short, pithy, 

raphic summaries of persons and characters, His contrasts especially are very effectively 

one. The book is well worth reading, und is full of suggestive thought and pointed writing.” 


Guardian. 
“ He never conceals his admiration for the all-pervading liberty of Britain, and he points 
out with incisive distinctness our failure to realize its great fruits, as well as otherwise to fulfil 
our national destiny. Whatever he touches, whether it be to us a glory or a disgrace, he 
illuminates it, and brings it distinctly before the gaze, that we and others may cherish it or flee 
trom it.”—Daily News. 


THE SECOND SERIES compvions Letters on the following 
and many other Subjects: The “ Times”—Income of the Prince of Wales— 
Princess Alexandra’s Triumphal Entry into London—Lord Palmerston and 
Poland—The Cotton Crisis—The Lord Mayor's Police—A Trial for Breach ot 
Promise—Death of Sir George C, Lewis—A Strange Sentence—Death of Stone- 
wall Jackson; Effect preduced in England—Bishop Colenso—The French 
Expedition in Mexico and the “ Times”—The Love of the Marvellous in 
England—A_ Letter from the Queen—The Congress of German Subjects at 
Frankfort—The Prizefighters—The Ghost Club—Death of the Archbishop of 
Dublin—Death of Lord Lyndhurst—A Thing to Talk about in Whispers—The 
Mexican Question—Heenan and Tom King—Mr. Cobden and the “* Times”— 
Death of Thackeray—Territorial Property in England, &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 
price 16s. 

“ We can no more condense these letters than we could condense perfumes—no more display 
their special merit by extracts than we could show the beauty of a flower by little snippets 
its leaves. Our only business is to state a conviction that to those who care to study recent Eng- 
lish history with the help of a mind essentially foreign, but of rare insight and honesty, to all 
who like to gaze on a well-known landscape trom a new point of observation, these letters wiil 
prove most pleasant and most instructive........ Sure we are that those who dv read them will 
rise with a feeling of instruction, such as thut with which one quits a church tower or lofty 
hill-a feeliug as if details had at last gathered themselves in a whole—as if one understood 
the geography of o little district the topography of which was so familiar.''—Spectator. 

“ Our readers will see that we have only touc! on two or three of the many important 
subjects handled by M. Louis Blanc. He deals with passing events. and even with passing 
follies—holding up a mirror in which we can see ourselves ; but his pen is always guided by » 
serious motive. Even when he is brightest and wittiest—and he is sometimes peculiarly bright 

n having such an interpreter with the French people." —A thenceum. a 

“ These two volumes of letters, translated with great spirit and readability, deserve parti- 
cular attention. The poet sings— 

Oh! would some fay the giftie zie us 
To see ourselves as ithers see us ! 

and, if sny advan be derivable from s+eing ourselves with others’ eyes, it is to be obtained 
here without troubling fays or any other kind of supernatural beings. | For several years we 
have had this ‘chiel amang us takin’ notes, and faith he ).cnts ‘em with the utmost mee 
larity. He has the eye of a lynx; his as a lancet. and he dissects us with Dhilo- 
sophical indifference. It is clear that although he strives above ull things to be sor 
must be allowed that he does not forget the claims of justice. His sketches, whether they bs 
political, social, or personal, may never flatter, but they seldom if éver do wilful injustice: 

if he occasionally indulge ina little literary eriticisin, he displays sound judgment ands 

London News. 


*,* The Two Series, complete, 4 vols, uniform, 32s. 


LONDON : SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, MILTON HOUSE, 
LULGATE HILL. 


NOTICE.—THE HUNCHBACK’S CHARGE 
ony be agen = Novel will be ready at all the Libraries on Monda 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, SON, & MARSTON, MILTON HOUSE, 
LUDGATE HILL. 


This dey is published, Is.; by post, 13 Stamps. 
ON « NEW METHOD of TREATING DEAFNESS, by 


he Mucous Membrane of the Eustachian Passages 
or the be M.D. and M.R.C.S., Surgeon to the Ear Infirmary, 


Jonn & Sons, New Burlington Street. 


with Chromo-lithograph, picturesque Maps, 


W i ROPE; or, Mentone, the 
By the same Author, . 
T of PULMONARY CONSUMPTION 

ON CLIMATE. and MEDICINE. 00. 


Drum of the Ear. 
Sackville Street. 


Joun Cucacans & Sons, New Burlington 272 
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August 24, 1867.] 


The Saturday Review. 


NEW BOOKS. 


LIVES of INDIAN OFFICERS: Illustrative of the 


History of the Civil and Military Se’ of India. 
KAYE, athor of “The History of the War in Afghanistan 2 vols. 
demy 8vo. 36s. 
«The one grand drawback of all Indian work, no matter what, conquest, mm gy “ye 
manship, conversion, Or engineering, is the absence of the second highest poms, ” the 
reciation of those whose appreciation is wort lead Nichol. 
life, and Englishmen may be unable to recall what he ay, add four 
kingdoms and three provinces to Her Majesty's dominions as Lord Dalhousie did, and find men 
vestioning whetier he was not little too grrogent; strictly 
ginal system of education as Dr, Duff has done, or fll w sap in 
Dr. Ballantyne or Dr. Sprenger and may in Englan’ 1 te utte 
has tried to dissipate this ignorance as far as yareres one class of Indian labourers, 1 
who read these his will pata, it. if an officer, an 
f the first ran storian, Mr. Kaye unites @ own pon 
cations requisite to the of of the great indign soldien '—Spectatar, 


aving. A man in India m 


ain. SCHMIDT, and other Stories. 


TROLLOPE. Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


PROGRESS of the WORKING CLASSES from 1832 


to 1867. By J. M. LupLow, and Lioyp Jonks. Small crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
A most useful and interesting little volume full of the most valuable information.””—Star, 


THE STARLING. 


2 vols, crown 8vo. 16s. 


THE REIGN of LAW. By the Duke of Areytt. 


Fourth Edition, post 8vo. 12s. 

“ aim of this book is lofty, and requires not only a thorough familiarity with meta- 
on and scientific subjects, but a breadth of thought, a freedom from prejudice, a general 
physical and s mapa etie quality of mind, and a power of clear exposition rare in all ages 

ih all countsles. We have no hesitation in expressing an opinion that all those qualifica- 
tions are to be recognised in the Duke of Argyll, and that his book is as unanswe: as itis 
attracti 


By ANTHONY 


By Norman D.D. 


ve.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


CHRIST and CHRISTENDOM; being the Boyle 


Lectures for 1866. By the Rev. E. H, Prumprre, M.A., Professor of 
Theology, King’s College. Demy 8vo. 12s. 


“The Boyle Lectures for 1966 will stand nat waverly by the side of those produced by 
iumptre’s most eminent predecesso! ays, with rare force and con- 
stant readiness, all the resources of a ripe adalat, a keen critic. and an eloquent writer. 
henceum. 

“ This is a learned, thoughtful, and candid book, able in a literary sense, catholic in tone and 
spirit, full of the minute study and special knowledge of a life devoted to divinity, and one, 
moreover, which will for many minds throw fresh light on the su and Canspicuous 
coincidencesof the Gospel History.” —Spectator. 


THE DIAMOND ROSE: a Life of Love and Duty. 


By Saran TytLer, Author of “Papers for Thoughtful Girls,” &c. Crown 
5s. 


THE ROMANCE of CHARITY: being an Aceount 


of the Origin and Progress of some remarkable Institutions on the Continent. 
By Jounx Lizrpe. Crown 8vo. ds. 


UNSPOKEN SERMONS. By MacDonaxp, 


Author of “ Annals of a Quiet Neighbourhood,” &c. Third Edition, crown 
8vo. 5s. 
“ The * Unspoken Sermons’ of George MacDonald are a rare luxury. Am 


MR. MURRAY'S 
SERIES OF STUDENTS’ MANUALS. 


“This series of features ‘whieh en edited for the Dr. Wm, mith, possess 
several distinctive features which render them y va! ‘as educational works. 
While there is an utter sbrence of fiippancy in them, hought in every page, which 


cannot fail to excite thought in those who study them, = rm glad of an 
Siastins Se attention of such teachers as are not familias with them to these admirable school- 
useum. 


ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 

THE STUDENT'S HUME: a History of England from the 
Earliest Times to the Revolution of 1688. By Davi Hume, corrected and 
incorporatin Researches of Recent Writers, and continued to 1858. 
Woodcuts. Bost 7s. 6a, 


THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of FRANCE, from the Earliest 
Times to the Retablishment of the Second Empire, 1852, Woodeuts. Post 


ECE AND ROME. 
THE STUDENT'S HISTORY of GREECE, from the Earliest 
ty the Roman Conquest. By Wm. Smira, LL.D. Weodeuts. Post 
THE STUDENT’S HISTORY of ROME, from the Earliest 
Times to the Establishment of the Empire. By Dean LippELL. Woodcuts. 
Post 8vo. 7s, 6d. 
THE STUDENT’S GIBBON: an Hpitgme of the History of of 


the Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire. Epwarp Grippex 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GEOGRAPHY. 
THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. 
By Rey. W. L. Bevan, M.A. Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s, 64. 


LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE, 
THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


By G. P. Mars. dited, with additional Chapters and Notes. Post 
price 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of ENGLISH LITERATURE. 
By *, sues, M.A. Edited, with Notes and Illustrations. Post 8vo. 
price 7s. 


THE SPECIMENS of ENGLISH LITERA- 
Selected by 'T. B. SHAW, M.A. Edited, with Additions and Notes. 
Post 
SCRIPTURE HISTORY. 
THE STUDENT’S MANUAL of OLD TESTAMENT HIS- 


TORY. From the Creation to the Return of the Jews from Captivity. Maps 
and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S MANUAL of NEW TESTAMENT HIs- 


TORY. With an Introduction, containing the connection of the Old and 
New Testament. Maps and and Woodcuts. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


fruits of the Garden of God they are * apples of gold in a lcafwork of silver. mf smite the 
eye with their beauty ; they give the conception of an almeos ¢ ideal purity of motive and pur- 
pose, and of a mind * living already the next door to heaven.’ ""— British Quarterly Review. 


FAMILIAR LECTURES. By Sir Joun F. W. 


HERSCHEL, Bart. Fourth Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE HIGHLAND PARISH. By Norman Maczzop, 
D.D. Second Edition, post Svo. 10s. 6d. 


“* One of the most refreshing and delightful books which can anywhere be found. 
be kept from reading it. The impression which it makes isthe nearest thing ae ae to the 
the he Atte ve ather on the bruesides of the mountains that look forth 
3 sand the Atlantic nd the reade r will find it the boo k what the mere w 
cannot see in nature—a rich storehouse of noble 


THE TRAGEDIES of SOPHOCLES; with a Bio- 
Essay. By the Rev. H. PLumprre, M.A. Second and revised 
ition, with an Appendix of Rhymed Choruses, crown 8vo. 78. 6d, 
“ Let once that Professor has not only surpassed 


tors 

hal fdelity a and ct. -, of ‘ol remit 
Pall Gazette. 

POEMS. By Dora Grezenwett. Second Edition, 


crown Svo. 6s. 


LILLIPUT LEVEE: Poems of Childhood, Child- 


fancy, ona Child-like Moods. New Edition, square 16mo. with Itustrations, 


M. GUIZOT’S HISTORY of the 


DEALINGS with the FAIRIES. GEORGE 
MacDoxaLp, Author of “ David &e. 16mo, with 


12 Linstrations by Arthur Hughes, 2s, 


THE WASHERWOMAN’S FOUNDLING. By 
WILLIAM GILBERT, Square 16mo. with Illustrations, 2s. 6d. 


ALEXANDER STRAHAN, 56 LUDGATE HILL. 


— 


Now ready, Fourth Edition, 1 vol. demy 8vo. with @ Portraits on Stee] by William Holl, 
from Paintings in the possession of Her Majesty the Queen, 1és. 


THE EARLY YEARS OF 
HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS THE 
PRINCE CONSORT. 


COMPILED, UNDER THE DIRECTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
By Lieut.-General the Hon. CHARLES GREY. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO., 66 CORNHILL. 


THE NEW WORKS 
At all Booksellers! and at the Circulating Libraries 


LAST 


YEARS of the REIGN of LOUIS-PHILIPPE. With an Account of the 
Spanish Marriages and the Revolution of 1848. 8vo. 650 pp. 18s. 
“ Crowded with information, with personal anecdotes, with weighty observations on 
and affairs. The k, indeed, is full of sooret, potters from envoys, judgments on individuals, 
and gossipy deiails about great events.” '—Specta 
“As a collection of historical memoirs and p easant political gossip, this book has a merit 
and interest of no of memoir and political gow 


imperial Review. 
ALL ROUND IRELAND on FOOT. 
Crown 8vo. with Map, 10s. 6d. 


“ An odd, but and cmusing book.” ~ 


“ An expedition inte fel. oe and unpretentious style in 
which it is narrated, and which will beck, ly the veritable features of Ire! as it 
is to the memory of every man who has travelled in it.” —Saturday Review. 


SECOND EDITION of ANECDOTES of the 


UPPER TEN THOUSAND. By the Hon. GRANTLEY BERKELEY. 2 vols. 
demy 8vo, 30s, 


SHINAR: the Scripture Record of the Con- 


fusion of Language and the Dispersion verified by Modern Discovery. By 
Dr. M‘CAUSLAND. Demy 8vo. 2s. 6d. 


LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of CANTER- 


BURY. By Waurer Farquuar Hook, D.D., Dean of Chichester. Vol. V. 
(completing the Pre-Reformation Period), demy 8vo, 16s. 
Also, nearly 
CAROLINA SPORTS LAND and 


WATER ; including Incidents of Devil- a. ng, Wild-Cat, Deer, and Bear 
Hunting, &e. By the. Hon. WM. Extiorr. Post 8vo. 6s. 


RICHARD BENTLEY, PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


THE NEW NOVEL, REPRINTED FROM “BELGRAVIA.” 
At all Libraries, in 2 vols. 


CIRCE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “LADY AUDLEY’S SECRET,” &c. 
Now ready, Fourth Edition, 3 vols. 


RUPERT GODWIN. 


WARD, LOCK, & TYLER, WARWICK HOUSE, PATERNOSTER rere 
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[August 24, 1867, 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE : 


AN ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY. 
Price One Shilling. 
CONDUCTED BY EDMUND YATES. 
No. II., for SEPTEMBER, on Monday next, the 26th instant. 


ConTENTs oF No. II. : 
1, THE ADVENTURES OF DR. BRADY. By W. H. Russewt, LL.D, 
With an Illustration. 
Chapter 6.—The School.. 7.—The Cruise. 8.—The Return. 
2. SEPTEMBER IN ENGLAND. With an Illustration. 
3. “ BEFUSERS.” 
4. AUNT ANASTASIA ON PRETTY PRAYER-BOOKS. 
5, OUR LAKE-LAND. 
6. THE ROCK AHEAD. By Epmunp Yates. With an Illustration. 
Book I. Chapter 1.—Rowley Court. 2,—In Possession. 
3.—Carabas House, 
7. ST. AMBROSE. 
8. AT THE BAINS DE MER. Illustrated. 
9. THE HON. ALICE BRAND’S CORRESPONDENCE. Ne. II. 
10, TAKING THE AIR. 
- il, PARIS FASHIONS. With Coloured Plate, and several Illustrations. 


No. I. for AUGUST, price 1s. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE : 
Monthly. Conducted by EpMuND YATEs. 


ConTENTS: 1. The Adventures of Dr. Brady. By W. H. Russell, LL.D. | 
With an Illustration. Chap. 1. “ Myself.” Chap. 2. At Home. Chap, 3. 
Doubts and Fears: Chap. 4. The Disillusion. Chap. 5. The Journey—2. The 
Shortest Way Home. With an Illustration —3. Thespians out of the Cart. 
Iilustrated—4, Aunt Anastasia on Society—5. The Rock Ahead. By Edmund 
Yates. With an Illustration. Prologue : Chap. 1. Whispered. Chap. 2, Pon- 
dered. Chap. 3. Proposed. Chap. 4. Settled —6. Rusticus at the Belgian 
Ball—7. The Empire of Mexico—8. The Recluse of the Iron Tower. By 
Shirley Brooks—9. The Hon. Alice Brand’s Correspondence. No. I.— 
10. Starved at Spithead—11. Paris Fashions. With Coloured Plate and 
several Illustrations. 


an Illustrated 


} “Mr. Yates has entered on his campaign with spirit. Two new novels, two 
singing poems (one of them by Mr. Shirley Brooks), three or four papers on social 
| topics, and a capital article from Paris on current fashions, make only part of the 
contents of his first number.”— Atheneum. 
| “ Well edited, well written, well illustrated, and produced in a neat and handsome 
style, it can hardly fail to achieve success.”—Daily Telegraph. 
| “*The Adventures of Dr. Brady’ opens with all the dash, spirit, and descriptive 
power which are naturally to be looked for from their author, and are pervaded also 
by a keen, easy, racy humour, which, if it be necessary to institute any comparison 
| for so good a thing, will remind the reader of Theodore Hook, in the best style of his 
| best days. Since Cuthbert Gurney came home from India, and carried surprise and 
} desolation into the bosom of his family, no ‘ Exile of Ind’ has appeared to compare 
with the trio composed of Master Brady, Mohun, and Jacko.”"—Morning Post. 
“ This enterprise of Dr. Russell’s in a new field seems likely to bring him fresh 
laurels. The story so far keeps to the soil of Ireland, and the style is something like 
that of Charles Lever suddenly endowed with depth and strength, and a gleam of 
bright imagination.” —Star. 
“ Right well does it look, and right well does it read. Its contributors are men of 
mark ; and they have not merely given their names, but their brains. Dr. William 
Russell opens with a capital beginning of such a story as it is a thousand wonders 
and pities he has not penned before........ It is illustrated with a neatly coloured 

| fashion plate, which is quite an innovation in a high class periodical publication, 
but an innovation that will not be unwelcome to the sex which chiefly reads maga- 
zines.” —Standard. 
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HOG HUNTING in the EAST:; and other 


in J. T. Author of The Eastern Hunters.” 


Jt 


1 vol. 8vo. with numerous Illustrations. 
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NEW NOVELS PUBLISHED BY TINSLEY BROTHERS. 


THE TENANTS of MALORY: a Novel. 


By J. 8. Lz Fanu, Author of “ Uncle Silas,’ &c. 5 vols. (Just ready, 


NOTICE.—A NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“PAUL MASSIE.” 


THE WATERDALE NEIGHBOURS. By 


the Author of “ Paul Massie.” 3 vols. [ Ready this day at every Library. 


POLLY: a Village Portrait. A Novel. 2 vols. 


[Ready this day. 


By Mrs. 


( Ready this day. 


NOTICE.—The Second Edition of 


FAR ABOVE RUBIES: a Novel. 


J. H. Author of George Geith,” &c. 3 vols. 


NOTICE.—A GOLDEN HEART: a Novel. 


By Tuomas Hoop. 3 vols. [Ready this day. 
le ORVILLE COLLEGE: a New Story. By Mrs. 
Henry Woop, Author of “ East Lynne,” “‘ The Channings,” &c. &c. 2 vols. 


[Ready this day. 


WEBS in the WAY: a New Novel. By 


J GrorGE M. Fenn, Author of “ Bent, not Broken.” 3 vols. 


TINSLEYS’ MAGAZINE: an _ [Illustrated 


Monthly. Conducted by Epmunp Yates. Price Is. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 CATHERINE STREET, STRAND. 
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CHAPMAN & HALL’S LIST. 


On Thursday, the 29th, the SEPTEMBAR Number of 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 


1. GUIZOT’S “OWN TIME.” 
2. By A. C. Swixsvane. 

AUTHENTICITY OF PLATO'S WRITINGS. By W.L. Brackzay. 
ANONYMOUS JOURNALISM. By the Enrror. 
PHAETHON. By Geoncr 

LAWS OF TRADE COMBINATION IN FRANCE. By F. D. Loner. I 
RICHARD BRINSLEY SHERIDAN. By W. F. Raz. ve 
THE WHITE ROSE. By G. J. Wuyre Metviie. Chapters 3034, 

THE LIBERAL PROGRAMME. By the Eprror. 

CRITICAL NOTICES. 


NEW WORKS. 


NEW VOLUME OF THE “ CHARLES DICKENS EDITION” OF 
MR. DICKENS'S WORKS, 


DOMBEY and SON. With 8 Illustrations, 


price 3s. 6d, [On September 1, 


ABD-EL-KADER: a Biography.  Dictated 


by Himself to Colonel Churchill. Crown 8yo. 9s. [This day. 


MEMOIR of GENERAL JAMES OGLE. 


THORPE, one of the Earliest Reformers of Prison Discipline in England, 
and Founder of Georgia, in America. By Ropert WriGHT, Author of “ The 
Life of General Wolfe.” Post 8vo. with Map, 10s. 6d. 


NORWAY: its People, Products, and Institu- 


tions. By the Rev. JoHN Bowpkn, late British Consular Chaplain at 
Christiania. Post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

“ We commend his account of the workings of the Norwegian system of compul: - 
tion to those who consider the difficulties of such 
information on this and many other practical points, Mr. Bowden's work is accurate and 
useful.” —Pall Mall Gazette. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES. 
FLORA ADAIR. By Miss Donexan. 2 vols. 


post 8vo. [This day. 


NO MAN’S FRIEND. By F. W. Rosinson, 


Author of “‘Grandmother’s Money,” &c. 3 vols. 

“* No Man's Friend’ is a good novel. It is original ; it is lively ; it ie interesting ; its real 
merits are considerable. Some of the characters are drawn with considerable tact. Mr. and 
Mrs. Worcester are both excellent sketches in their way: old Ranwick is good: and Mr. 
Harland is decidedly a well-imagined and well-drawn character—he is, in fact, the strong 
point of the k, and is, in every respect, admirable. The plottings and counterplottings, 
with the localities in which they occur, and the varying circumstances attending them, make 
up the general interest. All this part is bright, interesting, and original —the originality 

isting in the undisguised worldliness attributed to all the parties concerned, and 
with which these "— A m. 


ARTINGALE CASTLE. By T. A. Trotzops. 
3 vols. 


OLD COURT. By W. Harrison Arnsworta. 


3 vols. 


“ Mr. Ainsworth ha story of the present day, lively, bustling, and fall of incident. 
th le of rt’ there are melo-dramatic 


> illai ll-drawn character 
a cruel mystery henging over him. The villain of piece is over ve rey Court! 


miner, 


THE ROMANCE of a GARRET; or, the 


Life of a Man of Letters; with his Misfortunes, Failures, Successes, Hopes, 
Fears, and Adventures. By SypNEY WHITING. 2 vols. > 
. i ly a page of uninteresting reading from beginning to end, which sufficien 
that The of a Garret is a book not to be overlooked even by readers who 
take up for rather than for the rt of truth.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“ The character of Patrick O’ Airey is the most entertaining; there never was a cleverer 


i ‘of the broad Irishman.” —Observer. 
rae itie «the author's) clear mental vision, and astute reflections on men, manners, things, 


characters, and events, are full of genial wit and wisdom.” —Morning Advertiser. 


JOHN THORPE’S MARRIAGE. 


Edition, 2 vols. post 8vo. : 
“ The con 9 are well and naturally described throughout, and the book is vigorously, 


versation: 
t erfully, written.” — 4 
ont The book as whole is saree ably written. There is an absence of peg lke on 


affectation, and there is a good deal of mgnity in a working out of the 


contrast which the characters present. 
By B. H. Bex. 


Second 


’ 
PERCY’S WIFE. 
on *s Wife’ is interesting. The story is one of a purely domestic order.......- ‘ 
is pr naturel. The characters are nicely sketched, and the scenes of the story (a 
in pleasantly and with pathos. We can recommend this little work as an entertaining 
well-written novel of the length and pace which charm without wearying."” —Globe. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S STANDARD EDITIONS. 
NEW VOLUMES. 


GRIFFITH GAUNT. By Reape 


Crown 8vo. with 6 Illustrations, 6s. 


Grown 8vo. with 
[This day. 


CHANDOS. 


Frontispiece, 6s. 


CECIL CASTLEMAINE. By Ouma. 


[Neat week. 


By Ovrpa. 


CHAPMAN & HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 
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